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THE METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM 
OF THE CID 


The pages that follow embody an attempt to present the 
verse forms of the Poema as transmitted in the manuscript 
in greater completeness than was possible in the study recently 
published in the “Revue Hispanique,’” and to invite a more 
detailed and serious investigation of this subject than is usually 
bestowed upon it. It is only on the basis of a strictly critical 
discussion of all the questions involved in the elucidation of 
the text of our epic, in its relation to other contemporary nar- 
rative documents and poetic works, that the difficult problem 
of its verse structure can be brought nearer to a satisfactory 
solution. Nothing can be more contrary to the spirit of science 
than to judge an admittedly anomalous and doubtful form 
without the light shed upon it by the organic whole to which it 
belongs, or to explain the fissures between hemistichs of three 
and twelve syllables with the supposition of the equalizing 
effect of musical rendition when there is no evidence of such 
‘rendition and the sense has suffered as much as the metrical 
symmetry. 

The method of procedure followed in classifying the various 
metres is the same as in the “Contributions,’” the only dif- 
ference being that the verse forms due to correction in Menéndez 
Pidal’s “edicién critica” are now invariably registered sepa- 
rately. 

The hemistichs considered under the head of octosyllables 
are arranged in four sections. The first section comprises the 


1“Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del Cid,” LXVI (1926) 
pp. 1 509. 
2 pp. 50-90. 
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octosyllables determined on the basis of hiatus (cf., e. g., 
“Primavera y Flor de Romances,” I, p. 3, 1, 8: lo esperan en el 
canpo); the second section those determined on the basis of 
synaloephe, syncope and similar figures of prosody’ (cf. ‘‘Prima- 
vera,” I, p. 3, No. 1, 11: mas volviendo a la batalla); the third 
those whose determination depends upon a suppressible initial 
syllable or medio pie perdido, with or without one of the elements 
of the preceding section (cf. ““Primavera,’”’ I, p. 27, no. 9, 6: 
que de la prision no veades). The fourth section, finally, 
contains a number of hemistichs of nine or more syllables 
which only emendation can bring within the limits of the 
octosyllable. 

As will be seen below (pp. 556-568), there are some 677 nine- 
syllables which may be reduced to the national verse by crasis, 
synaloephe or similar critical devices (418), and by anacrusis 
(259). Of the remaining 109 nine-syllables 23 were changed to 
octosyllables by means of emendation in the “edici6én critica.” 
In a similar way, some 118 ten-syllables may with more or less 
certainty be brought within the range of the same measure.‘ 

In the hemistichs listed under the letters B—D (pp. 556-572), 
which present several instances of conflict between final and 
initial vowels, hiatus has been assumed before the last accented 
vowel when this is preceded by a word ending in an atonic 
vowel. The contact of two accented syllables resulting from 
the elision or slurring over of an atonic vowel would impair 
the rhythm.’ Thus perhaps 631 II “el castiello ganado a.” 
In the interior of the verse hiatus serves the purposes of syntax, 
as for instance 361 I “Tu eres rey de los reyes.” 

Vowel-combinations like ia, ie, io, ei, ui, or syllables one 
of which is subject to syncope, in such words as criador, 
vieran (=viderant), vio (=vido), rey, muy, levéredes, have usually 
been treated as dissyllabic. As it is probable, however, that they 
had come to be counted as monosyllabic also, some hemistichs 
have been registered as pentasyllables instead of hexasyllables, 


3 Synaloephe between hemistichs, a phenomenon studied by Hanssen, 
Zur spanischen u. portug. Metrik, p. 7, is not considered here. 

‘In so far as the condition of the text renders it advisable, the numeration 
of the hemistichs is that adopted in the “edicién critica.” 

5 In a combination of syllables such as we have in 1791 II “de mio Cid 
que avié algo” or 2741 I “Qual ventura serié esta,” it is a question whether 
beside -ié we should not assume the existence of -ie on the analogy of -ia. 
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(as 2440 I vid), or as heptasyllables instead of octosyllables 
(as 1381 I levar(e)des). The main result of metrical classifica- 
tion will not be appreciably affected by either way of dealing 
with such cases. 

As octosyllables transmitted to us we may finally regard those 
beginning with an unaccented syllable which serves as an 
upward beat, but is not counted in the measure of the verse. 
This practice, which has its counterpart in the use of masculine 
or feminine terminations at the end of a hemistich, is duly 
recognized as a characteristic of Spanish verse by Antonio 
de Nebrija* and Juan del Encina’, whose works are of great 
importance for the history of poetical and musical art in the 
Peninsula. As their doctrine, though long accessible and fre- 
quently appealed to,® is still overlooked by many, it may prove 
useful to quote it again: 

Nebrija, c. V: 

Ponen muchas vezes los poetas una silaba demasiada despues de 
los pies® enteros: la cual llaman medio pie o cesura: que quiere dezir 
cortadura; mas nuestros poetas nunca usan della sino en los comienzos 
de los versos donde ponen fuera del cuento aquel medio pie, como 
mas largamente diremos abaxo. 


and again cap. VIII: 


Esso mesmo avemos aqui de presuponer lo que diximos en el 
quinto capitulo deste libro: que en comienzo del verso podemos entrar 
con medio pie perdido: el cual no entra en el cuento e medida con los 
otros. 


Juan del Encina, c. V: 


Mas porque [en] el arte mayor los pies son intercisos, que se pueden 
partir por medio, no solamente puede pasar una silaba por dos quando 


* “Gramatica de la lengua castellana (Salamanca 1492), best consulted 
in the fac-simile reproduction by E. Walberg (Halle, 1909) and in the critical 
edition of I. Gonzalez Llubera (London, 1926). A reprint of Vifiaza’s faulty 
edition may be found in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologfa, V, p. 60 ff. 

7 “Arte de trobar,”’ contained in Encina’s ‘‘Cancionero”’ (Salamanca 1496), 
and printed in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologfa, V, p. 31 ff. 

8 Among others, by Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, 
1897, p. 423, n. 5, in support of v. 18: “tambien toviestes su sefia en el vado de 
Cascajar”; by F. Hanssen, Zur span. u. port. Metrik, pp. 3, 43 ff., and by the 
present writer, Roman. Review V (1914), pp. 11, 20, 30. 

® Nebrija takes the term pies in the sense of “feet” (see his definition 
cap. VIII), whereas Encina, as Santillana and others before him, applies it 
to the line or verse. 
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la postrera es luenga; mas tambien si la primera o la postrera fuera 
luenga, assi del uno medio pie como del otro que cada una valdré 
por dos. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out,!® this precept of the 
medio pie perdido is in perfect accord with the practice observable 
in Latin hymnal poetry, in the songs of the Gallego-Portuguese 
school, in the “Cantigas de Santa Maria” ascribed to Alphonse 
X of Castile, in the romances and in the “‘verso de arte mayor. 

In a manuscript so much disturbed as that of our epic it is 
naturally difficult at times to determine, without previous 
emendation, what part of an inordinately long line shall be 
classified as a first or second hemistich, or be assigned to one or 
another metrical category. Such cases of more or less doubtful 
interpretation, some of which, however, have been removed 
by correction in the “‘ediciédn critica” or elsewhere, are 338, 
372, 480, 787, 1072-1073, 1276, 1284, 1348, 1375, 1397, 1419, 
1499, 1604, 1898, 2001, 2754-2755, 2788, 2936, 3212, 3236, 
3395-3396, 3454." It is hoped, however, that no part of any 
line in the paleographic edition has been overlooked. 

In other passages, such as vv. 19, 23, 196, 198, 241, 365, 
398, 816, 823, 2765, 2910, difference of opinion regarding the 
metre may arise from doubt as to the proper place of the 
caesura.” 

The examples of double octosyllables and heptasyllables 
which follow upon the metrical tables will, it is believed, convey 
a more adequate idea than seems usually entertained of the 
general technical structure of the Poema, and show the signifi- 
cant agreement of the syntactical and the verse-pause in its 
better preserved portions. It cannot be a mere accident that 
the two regular metres transmitted in the manuscript, and 
particularly the octosyllable, are the very ones found to be the 


10 See W. Meyer, Gesammelie Abhandlungen z. mittellat. Rhythmik, I, 176, 
78 etc.; J. B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours, pp 166 -168; Hanssen, Zur 
latein. u. roman. Metrik, 1901, 8-19, and the present writer in Roman. Rev. V, 
1-30, 295-349.—The suppression of the initial syllable is also discussed by 
Andrés Bello in his Principios de la ortologia y metrica, Arte Métrica §5. In 
the present article hemistichs having this trait will be referred to by the term 
“procatalectic.” 
" The difficulty of interpreting such passages may have caused some errors 
in the registration of metres. 
12 Cf. Contributions, pp. 94-376. 
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most correct in regard to the expression of the thought of the 
poet, and least in need of emendation. 

In his large edition of the epic (I, 124), Menéndez Pidal 
testifies as follows to the prominence of octosyllables in the 
third part or cantar: 

La parte de Corpes por su orden de preferencia en las asonancias 
6, 4 y 4-0,....y por su mayor abundancia de hemistiquios octosf- 
labos, es la que mayor parecido tiene en el conjunto de la versificacién 
con dichos romances mis viejos. 


As will be seen from the lists given below, the distribution of 
the octosyllable in the three cantares is not nearly so unequal 
as one is led to think. While the percentage is 56 in the 1453 
lines of the third cantar or last part, it is 57 in the 1192 lines 
of the second, and 55 in the 1085 lines of the first. It will be 
of interest to note that the percentage of heptasyllables or 
half-Alexandrines is 67 in the third cantar, 74 in the second 
and 59 in the first. 

As was shown some years ago,'* Santillana’s often carelessly 
quoted comment on the writers of “romances e cantares,”’ 
made in the days of Italianate learning, did not question the 
metrical regularity of compositions in the native style. 

To the foregoing exposition of the versification of the Poema 
itself it has been thought useful to subjoin a selection of extracts 
from contemporary and later texts serving to give a conspectus 
of the metrical usage of that period. The recurrence of the 
octosyllable will illustrate the unbroken continuity of native 
metrical tradition from the times of our epic to the fifteenth 
century. The examples have been cited partly by the simple 
number of the verse, partly verbatim, as the occasion seemed 
to require. 

The hemistichs of the fragment of Roncesvalles are copied 
literally from the skilfully established text of Menéndez 
Pidal," with the only exception that the insufficiently supported 


18 Roman. Rev., V, 315-322. 

“4 Fitz-Gerald’s remarks (‘Versification of the cuaderna via,” 1905, p. 
xi-xii) do not affect the value of the arguments of Restori and Morel-Fatio 
(Romania IV, 55) against attaching importance to such claims as Berceo’s 
“a sflabas contadas.”’ Cf. the apposite observations of Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 
I, 86, n. 1. 

% Revista de Filol. Esp. IV, 105-117. Cf. “Contributions,” 4-5. 
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accentuations sallid, soliddes, solidn are replaced by sallta, 
soltades, solian. Many of the anomalies of this fragment are 
open to the same methods of emendation which produced such 
good results in the “‘edicién critica’ of the Poem of the Cid. 

The presence of the octosyllable among the half-Alexandrines 
of the mester de clerecta has been pointed out repeatedly." 
A proper consideration of its prominence in the copy of Per 
Abbat,!’ in the “Disputa del Alma y el Cuerpo,’’® in the 
“Libro de Alixandre,” in the Poem of Fernan Gonzalez," in 
the verse of Juan Ruiz*® and elsewhere might have put the 
industrious editor of Berceo’s ‘“‘Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos’' on his guard against the assumption that the large 
number of so-called hypermetrical, but otherwise mostly un- 
impeachable hemistichs of his text were without further inquiry 
to be attributed to the copyist’s ineptitude or the poet’s 
idiosyncrasies. 

Without delaying here over the question of the history of the 
imperfect-terminations -ia and -ie, a question which finds its 
normal solution in the influence of the preterite-forms -iémos, 
-iéstes of the second and third conjugations rather than in 
phonetic change,” we shall touch only upon a few special 
points. 


16 See e. g. Hanssen, Sobre el metro del Poema de Ferndn Gonzalez, 1904, 
8-19; Zauner, Litblatt, 1905, col. 28-29, and the present writer in Roman. Rev., 
V, 15-16, 21. 

17 See for instance the Marqués de Pidal, in the introduction to the Can- 
cionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851) p. xxv, and Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, p. 417; Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 124, §40. 

18 Accessible in satisfactory editions since Wolf’s Studien, 1859, p. 55 ff. 
In the 37 lines of this fragment there are 14 unmistakable octosyllables: 1 I, 
2 II, 3 11, 5 I, 8 I, Il, 12 I, Il, 16 IT, 19 I, I, 24 I, 26 II, 29 II. 

19 Marden, p. lii of his edition (1904), explicitly recognized as octosyllables 
at least 15 out of 106 hemistichs cited as “irregular.” 

20 Hanssen, Los metros de los cantares de Juan Ruiz, 1902, pp. 7, 23, 32 etc. 

%1 Fitz-Gerald, Paris, 1904.—The edition of Berceo’s works contained in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Es paroles, Madrid, 1854, vol. LVII, may answer the present 
purpose in so far as the text is concerned.—As a single verse, the octosyllable is 
used in the earliest datable composition of the Cancionero de Baena, no. 11 
(1374). 

2 See the present writer’s review of Hanssen’s Spanische Grammatik auf 
historischer Grundlage in Roman. Rev. II (1911) p. 334, and Ford, Old Spanish 
Readings (1911), p. 120. 
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The editor rejects Hanssen’s opinion that -ia was invariably 
dissyllabic and -ie monosyllabic, with the accent on the second 
element, on the ground that ‘“‘the exceptions are too numerous 
to be treated merely as such.’ 

Though the editor’s text for coplas 1-685, if we rightly under- 
stand him, is based upon the two MSS. HV, which generally 
have the imperfect forms in -ie, these forms are usually re- 
placed by those -ia. And since the majority of hemistichs in 
which this -ia termination was introduced, thus came to be 
hypermetrical, or octosyllabic, as many would say, the editor 
claimed monosyllabic value for the -ia,* counting it as a dis- 
syllable, however, whenever it was needed as such for a hepta- 
syllable.* No proof is given that -ia was used as a monosyllable. 

The occurrence of salie in an a-assonance in v. 297 of the 
epic on the Cid can obviously not warrant the change of that 
form to salid, as Fitz-Gerald assumes.”* In accordance with 
the present tense caualga of the same verse Menéndez Pidal 
very properly adopted the reading sale, thus producing a 
perfect assonance. Nor is it advisable to regard the presence 
of -ia in place of -ie in c. 12 c II of the MSS. HV as sufficient 
evidence of the monosyllabic pronunciation of -ia as -ié when 
there are at least 90 good octosyllables in the text which rebel 
against any device of reduction to half-Alexandrines (cited by 
the editor ‘‘Versification” pp. 43-45).?” In another place (‘‘Ver- 
sification” p. 103), it is the name Maria that is thus shorn 
of a syllable: 


In 57a all the manuscripts agree in giving the combination -ia in 
Maria the value of one syllable. 


What they agree in is simply and solely the excessive length they 
give to the hemistich, which may be accepted as an octosyllable 
or else reduced to the measure of a heptasyllable by reading, 
as Hanssen suggested in accordance with similar cases,”® 


%3 Versification, p. 70. 

* See below, p. 592, the instances cited from coplas 1-259. 

% Thus, for instance, 21 bII, 22d II, 5ialI,61cII, 120d I, 188d I, 
222 a I, 222 b I, 229 cI, 238 d I. In some cases, such as 188 a I, -ie is allowed 
to stand. 

% Versification, p. 86. 

37 See below, pp. 591-592. 

28 Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, 1907, p. 13. 
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“Maria l’Egipciaca”’ or ‘Maria la Gipciaca.’*® Of similar 
nature is the editor’s statement (I. c., p. 95) that the accentua- 
tion conféssor instead of confessér is “‘proven”’ by 19 hemistichs 
(which are cited), while the accentuation confessér (which is the 
regular one) “‘is proven by such cases as 72 d.” The nineteen 
hemistichs in question are evidently too long by one syllable, 
and as they are otherwise correct, they may have to be regarded 
as octosyllables. 

We see then that no convincing argument has as yet been 
advanced against the thesis that Gonzalo de Berceo admitted 
the native octosyllable quite as much as the other authors of 
the cuaderna via. 

Regarding the octosyllables taken from the “Libro de 
Alixandre’”’ and the “‘Poema de Ferndn Gonzalez,’”’ nothing 
further need be said here.*® The heptasyllables cited from the 
“Cantar de Rodrigo” or “‘Crénica rimada,’’* almost as numerous 
as the verso de redondilla mayor, will show how closely this 
composition, however lacking in unity of treatment, is con- 
nected with the “mester de clerecia.” 

It finally remains to say a word of the romances, the type 
of poetry most closely related in many respects to the Poem of 
the Cid and the “Cantar de Rodrigo.”” Though it has been 
the custom of recent years to print the romances in the long 
line of double octosyllables, they are below presented in separate 
“‘versos de redondilla mayor’ with alternate assonance (abcb), 
this form being the one authorized by the doctrine as well as 
the practice of the 15th and 16th centuries. As was pointed 
out some years ago, we have the deliberate statements of the 
Marquis of Santillana* and Juan del Encina™ that the tradi- 
tional metres of their time were the verso de arte mayor and 
de arte comun, that is, the double pentasyllable or hexasyllable, 
and the single octosyllable. Encina says furthermore: 


** For other methods of shortening the names Maria and Santa Maria see 
Contributions, pp. 92, 297-298. 

30 See Romanic Review V, 24-25, VIII, 413-414 and Contributions, 14. 

* The edition used is that of B. P. Bourland, Revue Hispanique, XVI (1911), 
1-48. Among other accessible copies of the text may be mentioned Duran’s 
“Romancero General” (Bibliot. de Aut. Esp. XVI) I, pp. 651-664. 

Roman. Rev., V, 326 ff. 
% Prohemio, § XIV. 
™ Arte de trobar, cap. VII. 
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Y aun los romances suelen yr de quatro en cuatro pies: aunque no 
van en consonante sino el segundo y el quarto pie, y aun los del tiempo 
viejo no van verdaderos consonantes, y todas estas cosas suelen ser 
de arte real, que el arte mayor es mas propia para cosas graves y 
arduas. 


This explicit description of the traditional structure of the 
romance, which no one can disregard without first having proven 
its inaccuracy,®* is in complete accord with the melodies of the 
“‘Cancionero musical’ and with the fact that in many romances 
the end of the cuarteta or quatrain still coincides with a strong 
syntactical pause. It is true, of course, that in a number of 
romances one finds syntactical enjambement and other changes, 
which occur even in the eight-line stanzas of two quatrains 
of the ‘‘Cantigas de Santa Maria” composed under the direction 
and with the collaboration of Alphonse X,?7 but such deviations 
from the regular form, due as they obviously are to its cultiva- 
tion by the literary circles, cannot be adduced as an argument 
against the precept of Encina and others.** Without laboring 
the point any further, we may call attention to a few less 
familiar examples of the romance-type. One is the romance 
written in 1466 in honor of the Condestable D. Miguel Iranzo, 
which will be given in full below.*® According to Barbieri*® 
it is accompanied in the manuscript by the notes for four voices. 
Another instance consists in the quatrains of the much-cited, 

% The statement made by Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia XI, 91-92, is 
entirely at variance with the facts. As for Nebrija’s quotation of the beginning 
of a romance in a double octosyllable, its significance is considerably impaired 
by the fact that he terms this line a tetrametro iambico (see Roman. Rev., IX, 
63, n. 86 and the musical critic Pedrell there cited). The learned editor of 
Nebrija’s Gramatica, Dr. Gonzalez-Llubera says very well (p. 189) with reference 
to this very chapter VIII: “Nebrija, in his attempts to latinize Spanish prosody, 
is only doing what we should expect from an exponent of the New Learning. 
And the man to whom the foundation of Lisbon by Ulysses was a historical 
fact, naturally thought it possible to scan Spanish lines in the Latin way.” 

%* Ed. F. A. Barbieri (Madrid 1890). Nos. 64, 69, 81, 83, 97, 303, 315, 
317, 318, 322, 327, 328, 329, 330, 332, 333, 334, 335, 343, 344. 

37 See the text of two Cantigas on pp. 90-00. 

38 G. Cirot, “Le Mouvement quarternaire dans les romances,’”’ (Extrait du 
Bulletin hispanique XXI (1919), p. 103-142), advances no conclusive arguments 
against the musical division of the romances into quatrains. 

%® Contained on fol. 250 of MS. G-126 of the Bibliot. Nac. of Madrid, 
and rather carelessly published in Memorial historico espafol, VIII, 336. 

 Cancionero Musical, p. 11,, where a better copy of the text may be found. 
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but little known ‘‘Poema de Alfonso XI,’”’ composed in celebra- 
tion of the victory over the Moors on the Salado in 1340. 
Though the stanzas of this composition have a different rhyme- 
order (abab) from those of the usual romance-form, they never- 
theless belong to the same type.’ In substance, as is well 
known, the form of the romance represented by Encina and the 
practice of his day as its typical structure, the tetrastich of 
octosyllables with alternate assonance or rhyme, is found as 
early as the mid-13th century in the eight-line stanzas of the 
180 miracle-lays of Alphonse X and his school. Narrative lays 
of like structure, with or without the refrain echoing the ancient 
choral song, have been gathered from the oral tradition of 
recent times. It remains yet to be shown that in its origin this 
type is a purely artistic creation. Only a few examples can be 
mentioned here. A romance having stanzas of eight lines, with 
refrain, is recorded in Cultura Espanola, 1906, p. 94. The music 
is the same for the last four lines as for the first four. A romance 
of similar structure, on the death of the Infante D. Juan 
(1497), with 32 notes corresponding to four octosyllables, is 
contained in Bulletin hispanique, VI (1904), p. 31.% In his 
Romancero Espafiol (New York, 1910) p. 109-111, Menéndez 
Pidal published a romance current in Segovia and consisting of 
three eight-line stanzas divided into cuartetas and with a 
refrain of two lines. The learned critic speaks of this romance 
as “popular, cosa que no habiamos hallado sino en romances 
artisticos.’’* 


“ See the extracts on p. 602-603. In a number of cuartetas, however, we find 
the scheme ahcb.—A composition of similar structure, in praise of King Denis of 
Portugal, by the Leonese minstrel Joao, is quoted in full on p. 00. It alludes 
to D. Pedro, Conde de Barcellos and Alfonso XI of Castile. 

# Another version, found in Leon, has a refrain; still another version is 
recorded in the Cancionero de Salamanca, p. 162. 

*® The refrain is cited in the Vocabulario de refranes of Gonzalo Correa.— 
For other instances see Wolf, Studien, pp. 326-8, 436-437; Duran, Romancero 
General, no. 1564.—It is hardly necessary to say that the six-syllable was used 
beside the octosyllable in the composition of romances. See, e. g. Wolf, 1. c., 
p. 457. 
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REGULAR METRES 
I. OCTOSYLLABLES 


A. ON THE Basis or H1atus (excepting cases like rey~ Alfons) 
First Hemistichs 
8 188 378 593 711 976 1157 1292 1434 1579 
21 190 379 600 714 978 1163 1294 1435 1580 
25 196' 381 603 721 984 1169 1296 1436 1582 
26 198? 388 605 722 988 1171 1298 1438 1583 
27 199 389 606 725 992 1175 1306 1439 1584 
30 209 = 397 607 731 998 1177 1310 1443 1585 
33 210 400 609 741 1002 1180 1314 1445 1587 
34 217 404 613 744 1004 1181 1316 1460 1597 
40 223 408 616 748 1006 1182 1326 1464 1619 
42 224 410 622 752 1011 1186 1342 1472 1622 
48 228 8 421 623 753 1019 1191 1344 1477 1624 
52 235 423 624 762 1020 1194 1350 1481 1625 
70 236 426 629 778 1022 1197 1351 1493 1629 
73 244 427 633 785 1023 1198 1354 1495 1634 
74 245 431 637 795 1025 1207 1355 1497 1638 
88 249 433 650 . 798 1026 1210 1359 1498 1641 
94 250 443 663 803 1029 1217 1361 1505 1642 
101 256 448 664 805 1032 1220 1363 1506 1650 
102 257 477b 665 816 10373 1222 1371 1513 1661 
103 262 #501 667 827 1040 1230 1372 1519 1665 
108 276 504 671 834 1050 1232 1375 1522 1666b 
112 291 Si7 672 843 1054 1233 1381 1524 1673 
115 305 529 673 860 1057 1235 13824 1530 1678 
118 318 532 675% 876 1060 1240 1390 1533 1682 
140 322 540 677 877 1070 1245 1396 1539 1683} 
; 141 328 542 680 885 1071 1254 1400 1546 1689 
143 330 546 686 889 1078 1255 1401 1548 1690b 
152 332 554 687 908 1085 1256 1402 1549 1692 
161 334 555 688 915 1088 1257 1406 1550 1694 
162 342 562 690 918 1091 1259 1407 1551 1697 
163 362 563 695 927 1094 1260 1408 1557 1698 
164 365 572 697 964 1098 1274 1410 1563 1702 
166 367 576 705 966 1106 1280 1413 1565 1710 
167 368 #581 707 968 1114 1281 1414 1568 1712 
169 369 587 708 969 1138 1282 1416 1571 1717 
172 375 588! 709 971 1142 1288 1431 1574 1718 
177 376 590 710 972 1145 1289 1433 1576 1722 


1 Vid 2 Criador 3 fiziéredes 4 levAredes 
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1723 1894 2165 2326 2543 2709 2913 3099 3416 3593 
1726 1931 2172 2330 2553 2710 2914 3100 3422 3594 
1732 1933 2177 2345 2555 2718 2916 3109 3440 3604 
1739 1947 2183 2346 2569 2719 2926 3111 3445 3607 
1740 1958 2185 2351 2573 2722 2927 3114 3464 3609 
1744 1961 2186 2353 2579 2723 2938 3116 3469 3610 
1748 1975 2198 2379 2580 2727 2940 3121 3476 3625 
1751 1978 2205 2380 2583 2732 2941 3132 3481 3636 
1757* 1981 2221 2381 2584 2736 2942 3138 3483 3640 
1759 1982 2230 2383 2585 2737 2952 3149 3487 3641 
1760 1983 2231 2388 2594 2741 2955 3150 3488 3653 
1762 1993 2238 2392 2597 2742 2960 3156 3498 3654 
1763 2000 2241 2404 2598 2744 2961 3161 3499 3666 
1767 2010 2242 2405 2604 2745 2963 3164 3505 3668 
1771 2014? 2243 2407 2607 2751 2965 3169 3510 3669 
1783 2021 2244 2411 2612 2762 2967 3172 3514 3673 
1784 2030 2245 2412 2613 2767 2969 3183 3516 3677 
1787 2031 2246 2416 2615 2770* 2972 3184 3520 3690 
1793 2052 2254 2417 2620 2785 2974 3197 3522 3694 
1799 2058 2258 2418 2628 2801 2976 3207 3526 3698 
1800 2059 2260 2421 2636 2838 2979 3211 3527 3712 
1802 2064 2261 2447 2638 2840 2980 3217 3528 3714 
1805 2067 2263 2451 2639 2847 2981 3218 3529 3715 
1809 2068 2269 2452 2643 2850 2987 3222 3531 3719 
1811 2069 2272 2456 2648 2857 2998 3227 3533 3720 
1813 2073 2273 2463 2652 2860 3009 3246 3541 3721 
1821 2076 2274 2464 2657 2861 3013 3255 3552 3724 
1824 2077 2275 2467 2659 2862 3019 3259b 3556 3725 
1825 2088 2276 2470 2662 2867 3024 3276 3558 3726 
1827 2093 2283 2480 2664 2868 3027 3285 3562 3727 
1829 2095 2286b?2499 2666 2874 3032 3297 3563 3728 
1832 2101 2290 2512 2669 2876 3037 3316 3564 

1835 2103 2291 2513 2670 2877 3039 3333 3565 

1847 2112 2297 2522 2671 2881 3062 3335 3570 

1855 2112b 2298 2524 2674 2882 3063 3339 3575 

1856 2115 2299 2525 2676 2885 3070 3341 3576 

1861 2117 2301 2526 2680 2891 3072 3344 3581 

1862 2123 2302 2533 2683 2897 3077 3357 3582 

1868 2129 2305 2536 2684 2898 3079 3369 3584 

1880 2132 2308 2538 2690 2901 3081 3379 3585 

1883 2136 2311 2439 2697 2902 3083 3382 3589 

1888 2143 2316 2540 2702 2904 3086 3394 3591 

1889 2163 2317 2541 2703 2905 3093 3412 3592 


- J - 
i Vieron 2 vid 3 viesse 














METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


wv 
w 
wn 





Second Hemistichs 

1 130 226 333 453 586 709 819 935 1039 

2 132 227 334 454 589 714 827 938 1048 
5 134 231 335 460 590 716 828 945 1050 
13 142 232 336 462 592 717 830 947 1051 
18 143 234 337 466 593 719 832! 950 1053 
19 147 235 338 473 608 720 838 951 1055 
20 149 237 339 478 614 +721 840 955 1056 
21 #152 238 341 481 615 722 842 957 1058 
22 155 239 347 484 616 729 845 958 1062 
24 157 242 348 486 617 732 846 959 1066 
26 161 245 352 492 622 740 850 963 1068 
30 163 246 357 494 627 745 852 965 10708 
37 166 247 359 495 628 746 856 971 1075 
42 167 250 361 502 630 751 857 974 1077 
43 168 255 364 503 633 753 858 976 1079 
44 169 257 365 505 637 756 859 979 1081 
45 171 264 370 508 638 757 863 981 1083 
49 172 267 373 S511 639 759 864 985 1084 
55 176 271 374 513 641 760 869 986 1085 
57 177 272 380 519 649 761 874 988 1086 
62 182 274 381 527 651 764 880 989 1087 
70 183 277 384 530 654 768 882 990 1088 
73 184 278 388 535 657 769 883 993 1089 
75 186 283 390 536 659 773 884 995 1090 
76 188 284 395 537 662 779 890 996 1091 
80 191 286 396 538 665 780 891 998 1093 
82 192 287 410 539 669 786 892 999 1094 
83 194 288 411 547 670 787 896 1004 1096 
84 195 290 412 555 672 789 904 1005 1101 
88 197 300 416 556 674 790 906 1006 1102 
92 201 302 417 557 676 792 907 1008 1104 
93 202 303 419 S561 681 796b 908 1009 1115 
100 203 308 420 562 682 797 909 1016 1116 
101 205 312 427 566 684 800 910 1017 1117 
105 207 313 429 567 690 804 912 1020 1118 
107 212 314 433 571 691 807 915 1023 1124 
108 215 315 435 573 696 808 917 1027? 1131 
109 217 320 436 579 697 813 920 1028 1132 
120 218 325 441 580 703 814 921 1033? 1133 
121 219 328 450 582 704 817 928 1037 1135 
123 221 329 452 584 707 818 933 1038 1145 


1fallar(e)des  *christiano  * quisiéredes 











536 


1147 
1152 
1155 
1159 
1168 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1180 
1181 
1185 
1186 
1191 
1195 
1196 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1208 
1210 
1212 
1214 
1216 
1217 
1224 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1237 
1239 
1245 
1259 
1262 
1263 
1266 
1268 
1269 
1271 
1274 


1275 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1283 
1287 
1291 
1292 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1298 
1300 
1303 
1304 
1316 
1321 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1333 
1338 
1340 
1349 
1359 
1362 
1363 
1365 
1366 
1371 
1377 
1379 
1380 
1381 
1385b 
1387 
1388 
1390 
1393 


1394 
1395 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1411 
1412 
1416 
1417 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1424 
1426 
1432 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1444 
1445 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1452 
1453 
1455 
1460 
1463 
1464 
1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1477 
1482 
1483 
1487 
1490 
1492b 
1495 
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1496 
1500 
1506 
1509! 
1522 
1524 
1528 
1529 
1530 
1532 
1535 
1537 
1539 
1540 
1546 
1549 
1560! 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1573 
1577 
1583 
1585 
1590 
1594 
1596 
1597 
1600 
1602 
1603 
1605 
1611 
1613 
1617 
1618 
1620 
1621 
1623 
1627 
1630 
1632 
1635 


1 Lacking assonance. 


1643 
1645 
1646 
1648 
1650 
1651 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1666b 
1667 
1670 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1679 
1687 
1688 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1695 
1700? 
1705 
1715 
1716 
1719 
1722 
1725 
1727 
1730 
1733 
1734 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1745 
1746 
1751 
1752 
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1753 
1754 
1755 
1757 
1760 
1763 
1765 
1766 
1769 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1779 
1780 
1782b 
1783 
1785 
1791 
1792 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1805 
1818 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1830 
1833 
1834 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1846 
1848 
1857 
1858 
1861 
1864 
1866 


2? christiano 


1869 
1876 
1877 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1887 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1899 
1899b 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1927 
1930 
1933 
1934 
1940 
1944 
1951 
1952 
1966 
1968 
1971 
1972 
1974 
1978 
1980 
1982 
1985 
1989 
1990 
1995 
1996 
2000b 
2001 


2008 
2012 
2016 
2018 
2025 
2029 
2032 
2033 
2038 
2043 
2046 
2047 
2048 
2050 
2054 
2056 
2057 
2059 
2061 
2064 
2065 
2077 
2085 
2093 
2102 
2103 
2104 
2105 
2106 
2107 
2112 
2113 
2117 
2118 
2121 
2123 
2131 
2132 
2135 
2136 
2137 
2139 
2140 


2148 
2161 
2164 
2165 
2177 
2179 
2180 
2186 
2188 
2199 
2201 
2202 
2207 
2215 
2216 
2218 
2220 
2221 
2222 
2223 
2224 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2233 
2237 
2241 
2244 
2247 
2248 
2253 
2254 
2256 
2257 
2263 
2270 
2272 
2280 
2282 
2287 
2291 
2307 
2308 


2312 
2318 
2321 
2323 
2324 
2326 
2329 
2332 
2333 
2335 
2338 
2341 
2345 
2346 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2352 
2353 
2357 
2360 
2362 
2363 
3364 
2372 
2376 
2380 
2382 
2383 
2384 
2389 
2394 
2395 
2396 
2404 
2416 
2417 
2421 
2425 
2426 
2427 
2433 
2434 





asian nies Ona treble 





ok 





: 
j 
; 
| 
' 
j 


2437 
2438 
2440 
2447 
2452 
2455 
2456 
2457 
2458 
2463 
2465 
2467 
2469 
2474 
2476 
2477 
2478 
2479 
2484 
2492 
2493 
2496 
2502 
2506 
2509 
2512 
2513 
2517 
2518 
2526 
2530 
2533 
2536 
2438 
2540 
2541 
2542 
2544 
2545 
2547 
2548 
2549 
2554 
2558 





2561 
2567 
2569 
2570 
2577 
2578 
2580 
2581 
2583 
2587 
2588 
2589 
2599 
2590 
2491 
2595 
2597 
2598 
2600 
2604 
2612 
2617 
2619 
2622 
2623 
2624 
2625 
2626 
2627 
2635 
2636 
2637 
2638 
2639 
2646 
2653 
2654 
2656 
2660 
2661 
2662 
2664 
2666 
2668 
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2673 
2674 
2675 
2677 
2678 
2679 
2686 
2688 
2693 
2695 
2699 
2701 
2706 
2712 
2717 
2725 
2728 
2731 
2732 
2736 
2737 
2738 
2741 
2743 
2744 
2746 
2748 
2754 
2758 
2759- 
2760 
2761 
2766 
2769 
2770 
2772 
2774 
2775 
2779 
2783 
2784 
2787 
2788 
2792 


2800 
2803 
2804 
2809 
2811 
2820 
2821 
2825 
2826 
2829 
2830 
2835b 
2840 
2847 
2848 
2849 
2850 
2851 
2852 
2857 
2861 
2863 
2867 
2868 
2869 
2891 
2897 
2898 
2904 
2907 
2911 
2913 
2914 
2916 
2918 
2922 
2926 
2927 
2928 
2934 
2935 
2938 
2941 
2942 


2945 
2946 
2949 
2950 
2951 
2959 
2960 
2961 
2965 
2969 
2972 
2973 
2975 
2976 
2983 
2987 
2989 
2991 
2992 
3001 
3002 
3004 
3005 
3014 
3015 
3016 
3018 
3022 
3023 
3024 
3025 
3026 
3029 
3030 
3032 
3034 
3035 
3036 
3037 
3042 
3043 
3044 
3045 
3046 


3047 
3048 
3050 
3053 
3055 
3058 
3062 
3064 
3068 
3072 
3073 
3074 
3075 
3080 
3083 
3087 
3096 
3103 
3104 
3105 
3108 
3109 
3117 
3119 
3121 
3124 
3126 
3127 
3134 
3137 
3138 
3140 
3143 
3144 
3145 
3147 
3151 
3152 
3156 
3157 
3158 
3161 
3162 
3163 


3166 
3172 
3183 
3184 
3185 
3190 
3194 
3196 
3199 
3200 
3203 
3206 
3207 
3208 
3209 
3211 
3214 


3284 
3286 
3287 
3289 
3294 
3296 
3299 
3301 
3304 
3305 
3309 
3310 
3315 
3316 
3317 
3322 
3323 


3216b 3325 


3217 
3219 
3221 
3223 
3224 
3225 
3226 
3231 
3239 
3246 
3248 
3253 
3255 
3256 
3259 


3326 
3329 
3332 
3334 
3335 
3336 
3339 
3341 
3344 
3350 
3351 
3352 
3355 
3357 
3366 


3259b 3370 


3260 
3264 
3266 
3267 
3272 
3273 
3276 
3279 
3281 
3283 


3373 
3377 
3378 
3384 
3385 
3386 
3388 
3390 
3391 
3396 


3402 
3410 
3411 
3415 
3426 
3435 
3440 
3445 
3451 
3454 
3459 
3460 
3462 
3465 
3466 
3467 
3470 
3474 
3475 
3477 
3481 
3485 
3490 
3494 
3498 
3499 
3500 
3504 
3506 
3507 
3508 
3517 
3520 
3522 
3524 
3528 
3535 
3540 
3542 
3547 
3549 
3550 
3553 
3558 


537 


3559 
3561 
3562 
3564 
3565 
3568 
3579 
3580 
3581 
3583 
3585 
3592 
3595 
3596 
3599 
3600 
3601 
3602 
3604 
3606 
3607 
3613 
3616 
3629 
3635 
3639 
3646 
3648 
3649 
3653 
3655 
3656 
3657 
3660 
3665 
3668 
3674 
3675 
3678 
3679 
3680 
3681 
3682 
3683 





























538 


3688 
3693 


56 
699 
1293 


69 
124 
125 
136 
' 184 

372 
406 


248 
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3695 3698 3704 3711 3713 3714 3720 3121 


3697 3703 3710 


DveE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘EpICION 


1903 
2179 


437 
589 
725 
784 
1029 
1042 
1071 


49 
50 
58 
61 
64 
81 
86 
92 
104 
107 
110 
126 


2252 
2279 


1138 
1139 
1156 
1179 
1235 
1286 
1458 


First Hemistichs 


2413 2815 2930 3118 
2782 2859 3027 3253 


Second Hemistichs 


1512 
1576 
1641 
1775 
1781 
1828 
1936 


1952 
1991 
2036 
2053 
2126 
2162 


2171 
2174 
2178 
2278 
2325 
2358 


2431 
2481 
2505 
2571 
2645 
2676 


Critica’”’ 


3256 3395 
3389 3613 


2784 3053 
2785 3198 
2808 3204 
2875 3258 
2905 3275 


3727 


3642 
3662 


3359 
3360 
3438 
3449 
3519 


2962 3318b 3645 


SUPPLIED By MENENDEZ PIDAL 


First Hemistichs 


Second Hemistichs 


14b 755a 896b 1195 
875c 


1252 


1284b 


1385 


1397 


II, HEPTASYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


934a 1246 
129 176 
134 179 
139 =180 
144 182 
146 §=183 
150 184 
151 185 
153 189 
155 191 
156 195 
165 197 
170 =201 


2062 





203 
205 
206 
208 
213 
214 
215 
216 
218 
219 
221 
225 


228b 





231 
234 
238 
240 
242 
243 
247 
255 
263 
265 
266 
267 
270 





279 
282b 
284 
288 
294 
301 
302 
306 
309 
310 
311 
319 
323 


441d 875d 896b 935a 1494a 1573a 1615a 2124a 2487 


1573a 1787 


324 352 
326 357 
327 =360 
331 363 
333 370 
336 86373 
341 374 
344 377 
345 382 
346 86385 
348 386 
349 =387 


2036 


394 
396 
399 
401 
403 
405 
406 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
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419 561 660 802 982 1089 1214 1323 1450 1553 
420 564 662 826 983 1090 1216 1324 1454 1555 
422 566 669 837 986 1092 1218 1325 1455 1558 
424 567 670 838 987 1093 1221 1328 1458 1559 
425 573 674 840 989 1099 1223 1329 1459 1562 
428 574 676 841 991 1100 1226 1334 1461 1564 
432 S77 678 844 993 1101 1227 1335 1463 1566 
434 578 681 850 997 1116 1228 1337 1467 1575 
435 579 682 854 1000 1117 1231 1340 1471 1578 
438 582 683 858 1001 1125 1234 1341 1478 1581 
441 583 685 859 1003 1133 1236 1343 1479 1586 
450 584 689 863 1005 1134 1237 1345 1482 1588 
455 586 692 868 1007 1136 1242 1348 1483 1589 
456 589 698 869 1009 1139 1243! 1353 1484 1590 
470° 591 699 871 1010 1140 1246b 1357 1485 1595 
472 592 700 875' 1014 1141 1247 1362 1486 1596 
473 594 703 880 1017 1144 1248 1364 1487 1600 
475 596 704 890 1018 1149 1250 1365 1499b 1601 
484 597 706 895 1021 1151 1251 1367 1500 1607 
485 601 715 896 1028 1153 1253 1373 1503 1610 
487 602 717 902 1035b 1154 1258 1376 1504 1618 
489 608 719 904 1038 1155 1261b 1377 1507 1620 
490 611 720 906 1044 1156 1262 1378 1510 1621 
493 614 723 907 1047 1158 1267 1380 1511 1623 
495 618 724 912 1049 1159 1268 1381? 1515 1627 
498 620 728 919 1052 1165 1277 1385b 1520 1628 
500 621 729 920 1056 1168 1278 1386 1521 1630 
513 627 730 926 1058 1172 1279 1389 1523 1633 
520 631 734' 928 1061 1183 1283 1394 1526 1637 
536 634 735 930 1062 1188 1291 1398 1527 1639 
538 639 746 932 1063 1189 1295 1403 1532 1640 
539 640 751 942 1064 1190 1299 1404 1534 1644 
541 641 759' 946 1065 1192 1302 1415 1535 1649 
544 643 766 950 1066 1193 1303 1417 1536 1653 
548 645 775 953 1069 1195 1304 1420 1537 1654 
549 646 777 956 1074 1196 1305 1421 1540 1655 
550 647 780 958 1076 1200 1307 1423 1541 1656 
551 651 781 961 1077 1201 1311 1425 1542 1657 
553 652 784 967 1079 1202 1313 1426 1543 1660 
556' 653 797 970 1081 1204 1315 1430 1544 1662 
557 654 799 973! 1083 1206 1320 1437 1545 1667 
559 655 800 974 1086 1209 1321 1444 1547 1669 
560 659 800b 975 1087 1213 1322 1449 1552 1670 


1 mio. 2? lev4r(e)des 3 ciento instead of cien. 
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1671 1773 1895 2062 2164 2278 2410 2554 2672 2819 
1672 1774 1900 2065 2169 2279 2414 2556 2673 2822 
1674 1778 1901 2066 2170 2280 2422 2557 2675 2823 
1676 1779 1902 2070 2171 2285 2426 2558 2678 2824 
1677 1780 1903 2071 2173 2289 2428 2562 2681 2826 
1684 1786 1909 2072 2175 2292 2430 2567 2682 2837 
1685 1789 1910 2074 2181 2296 2433! 2574 2683 2839 
1687 1791 1914 2075 2187 2307 2437 2575 2685 2848 
1688 1796 1920 2079 2189 2310 2438 2577 2687 2849 
1690 1797' 1921 2083 2190 2313 2444 2581 2700 2853 
1699 1798 1929 2084 2192 2315 2445 2587 2701 2855 
1701 1803 1930 2086 2193 2320 2446 2591 2706 2856 
1704 1807 1934 2090 2195 2321 2449 2593 2707 2859 
1705 1808 1935 2091 2196 2322 2453 2601 2713 2862b 
1706 1810 1937 2096 2197 2324 2454 2603 2716 2863 
1707 1816 1944 2098 2199 2325 2461 2606 2726 2866 
1709 1818 1950 2102 2203 2327 2466 2608 2728 2869 
1711 1820 1951 2104 2206 2231! 2468 2610 2729 2870 
1715 1822 1953 2106 2209 2335 2472 2611 2731 2872 
1716 1826 1966 2108 2211 2337 2488 2614 2733 2875 
1721 1830 1967 2109 2212 2338 2492 2617 2734 2878 
1724 1831 1973 2110 2213 2342 2495 2618 2739 2879 
1727 1834 1977 2111 2214 2347 2498 2621 2747 2883 
1728 1836 1979 2113 2217 2349 2500 2623 2748 2887 
1729 1838 1980 2118 2218 2350 2502 2624 2749 2889 
1730 1840 1991 2121 2222 2354 2503 2626 2750 2892 
1731 1842 1992b 2122 2223 2364 2506 2629 2752 2896 
1733 1848 2000b 2124 2226 2366 2508 2631 2753 2907 
1734 1849 2002 2126 2227 2370 2510 2632 2755 2909 
1736 1851 2003 2130 2228 2372 2516 2635 2756 2911 
1737 1852 2011 2131 2237 2373 2517 2637 2757 2915 
1746 1858 2012 2138 2247 2374 2518 2641 2758 2918 
1747 1860 2016 2142 2248 2375 2519 2646 2769 2919 
1749 1862 2020 2148 2251 2376 2520 2649 2778 2928 
1750 1865 2023 2149 2253! 2384 2523 2650 2779 2930 
1754 1867 2027 2150 2255 2386 2528 2651 2780 2931 
1755 1869 2036b 2152 2256 2387 2530 2653 2784 2935 
1756 1875 2038 2153 2259 2391 2532 2654 2786 2937 
1757 1877 2042 2154 2264 2393 2534 2655 2793 2943 
1758 1878 2048 2156 2265 2394 2537 2656 2800 2944 
1769 1882 2053 2157 2267 2396 2547 2663 2811 2950 
1770 1884 2056! 2158 2271 2403 2548 2667 2814 2951 
1772 1893 2061 2162 2277 2408 2549 2668 2815 2953 
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2954 
2956 
2958 
2959 
2962 
2966 
2971 
2973 
2975 
2978 
2993 
2997 
2999 
3001 
3002 
3005 
3007 
3010 
3017 
3021 
3022 
3029 
3031 
3033 


“a PW 


12 
16 
16b 


28 
29 
32 
35 


39 
40 





METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF 


3041 
3051 
3053 
3054! 
3055 
3056 
3057 
3064 
3066 
3067 
3071 
3074 
3076 
3080 
3084 
3088 
3089 
3090 
3091 
3095 
3097 
3098 
3100 
3103 


47 
51 
53 
55 
56 
60 
63 
64 
65 
68 
69b 
77 
79 
85 
86 
87 
89 


3104 
3112 
3113 
3115 
3118 
3122 
3125 
3130 
3133 
3135 
3136 
3137 
3139 
3140 
3141 
3144 
3146 
3147 
3154 
3155 
3159 
3162 
3167 
3168 


91 

94 

95 

97 

99 
102 
103 
106 
110 
112 
115 
116 
118 
122 
124 
125 
128 


3175 
3176 
3179 
3180 
3182 
3187 
3191 
3196 


3242 
3244 
3245 
3247 
3249 
3250 
3253 
3254 


3197b 3259 


3199 
3200 
3202 
3204 
3212 
3220 
3224 
3226 
3230 
3232 
3234 
3236 


3263 
3268 
3270 
3274 
3283 
3287 
3289 
3293 
3298 
3301' 
3307 
3314 


3236b 3319 


3238 
3239 


3321 
3325 


3326 
3330 
3331 
3337 
3342 
3346 
3349 
3350 
3359b 
3360 
3364 
3367 
3370 
3371 
3375 
3389 
3390 
3392 
3393 
3404 
3405 
3406 
3413 
3419 


3429 
3431 
3437 
3441 
3446 
3447 
3452 
3453 
3455 
3474 
3478 
3480 
3482 
3484 
3485 
3489 
3493 
3494 
3495 
3497 
3500 
3501 
3503 
3504 


Second Hemistichs 


129 
131 
137 
138 
145 
146 
151 
154 
158 
159 
160 
162 
164 
170 
173 
174 
178 


179 
180 
185 
187 
190 
193 
198 
199 
200 
203 
204 
206 
208 
209 
210 
213 
214 


216 
220 
224 
228b 
229 
236 
244 
248 
252 
254 
256 
258 
259 
265 
270 
275 
276 


279 
282 
282b 
285 
291 
295 
298 
298b 
299 
301 
305 
307 
310 
311 
317 
318 
324 


3508 
3511 
3513 
3515 
3524 
3530 
3532 
3535 
3536 
3537 
3539 
3542 
3543 
3545 
3549 
3551 
3553 
3554 
3559 
3560 
3566 
3568 
3569 
3571 


326 
330 
331 
342 
345 
346 
349 
351 
355 
356 
362 
367 
368 
369 
371 
376 
378 


THE CID 


3574 
3577 
3580 
3583 
3588 
3590 
3595 
3598 
3599 
3600 
3605 
3606 
3615 
3617 
3619 
3630 
3637 
3638 
3639 
3647 
3649 
3652 
3658 
3661 


382 
383 
385 
387 
389 
392 
394 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
409 
413 


541 


3663 
3665 
3671 
3675 
3680 
3685 
3686 
3689 
3691 
3692 
3693 
3695 
3696 
3697 
3699 
3700 
3702 
3703 
3704 
3708 
3710 
3717 
3718 


414 
415 
422 
425 
430 
431 
432 
434 
438 
443b 
446 
455 
456 
458 
459 
463 
464 
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464b 553 664 765 885 1022 1154 1256 1368 1498 
465 559 666 766 886 1024 1156 1257 1374 1499b 
469 563 667 767 887 1025 1157 1260 1384 1501 
470 S65 668 770 888 1026 1164 1261 1389 1502 
471 568 673 772 889 1029 1165 1261b 1391 1504 
472 569 675 774 894 1030 1166 1265 1392 1505 
477b 570 677 775 897 1031 1167 1272 1396 1507 
479 572 680 777 898 1034 1169 1277 1399 1513 
482 575 682 778 900 1034b 1174 1282 1404 1515 
483 S76 683 781 902 1036 1177 1285 1405 1518 
487 577 686 782 903 1041 1178 1288 1413 1519 
488 578 688 783 911 1045 1182 1289 1414 1520 
489 581 689 784 914 1046 1184 1290 1415 1521 
493 S85b 692 788 916 1054 1187 1293 1423 1523 
496 594 693 791 919 1057 1188 1299 1425 1525 
498 595 698 793 922 1059 1189 1306 1428 1527 
499 597 699 799 923 1060 1193 1308 1429 1533 
501 598 700 801 926 1063 1197 1309 1430 1534 
504 599 701 803 927 1064 1201 1310 1431 1541 
506 600 702 806 934 1074 1205 1311 1433 1543 
509 601 703 810 936 1076 1206 1313 1437 1544 
510 603 710 812 937 1078 1207 1314 1438 1547 
514 604 712 815 944 1082 1209 1317 1439 1548 
516 605 713 824 948 1097 1211 1320 1440 1550 
520 610 715 831 961 1099 1213 1322 1441 1551 
521 612 718 834 962 1100 1215 1326 1442 1553 
522 618 723 835 969 1103 1218 1327 1443 1554 
523. 619 724 836 970 1S 1219 1332 1451 1556 
524 620 727 839 973 1110 1221 1334 1454 1558 
525 623 730 841 975 1111 1222 1335 1456 1559 
526 624 732b 844 977 1113 1223 1336 1459 1561 
528 634 734 847 980 1114 1225 1337 1462 1562 
531 635 735 854 983 1122 1226 1338 1471 1563 
532 640 736 855 984 1123 1227 1342 1473 1564 
533 643 737 861 987 1127 1228 1344 1474 1566 
540 644 739 862 991 1129 1229 1347 1476 1567 
541 645 747 865 992 1130 1230 1348 1478 1568 
542 647 749 866 994 1137 1235 1350 1480 1576 
543 648 750 867 997 1140 1238 1353 1484 1578 
544 650 752 868 1002 1141 1242 1354 1486 1579 
546 653 754 870 1011 1143 1247 1355 1488 1582 
549 656 755 871 1015 1146 1252b 1358 1489 1587 
550 661 762 873 1018 1148 1253 1360 1491 1588 
551 663 763 876 1019 1149 1255 1367 1493 1591 














1592 
1593 
1598 
1601 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1610 
1612 
1614 
1615 
1622 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1628 
1629 
1636 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1644 
1647 
1649 
1658 
1659 
1666 
1668 
1669 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1677 
1678 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1689 
1694 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


1698 
1699 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1707 
1708 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1717 
1718 


1723 


1724 
1729 
1731 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1744 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1756 
1759 
1761 
1767 
1770 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1784 
1786 
1793 
1794 
1798 
1799 
1802 
1803 


1804 
1808 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1821 

1822 
1831 
1832 
1835 
1836 
1840 
1843 
1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1859 
1860 
1863 

1865 
1868 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1881 

1884 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1908 
1911 
9112 
1916 
1918 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1938 
1939 
1943 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1953 
1957 
1960 
1963 
1964 
1969 
1970 
1975 
1976 
1979 
1981 
1992b 
1993 
1994 
1997 
2002b 
2006 
2007 
2010 
2013 
2014 
2021 
2022 
2024 
2026 


2027 
2031 
2034 
2039 
2041 
2042 
2045 
2062 
2063 
2067 
2070 
2071 
2072 
2074 
2078 
2079 
2080 
2086 
2089 
2094 
2108 
2110 
2125 
2126 
2129 
2130 
2132 
2141 

2143 
2144 
2145 
2146 
2149 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2156 
2158 
2168 
2169 
2172 
2175 
2176 


2182 
2183 
2187 
2189 
2190 
2194 
2196 
2198 
2200 
2203 
2205 
2206 
2209 
2210 
2213 
2214 
2217 
2219 
2225 
2229 
2230 
2232 
2236 
2240 
2243 
2245 
2249 
2250 
2251 

2252 
2258 
2259 
2260 
2262 
2264 
2266 
2268 
2269 
2271 
2273 
2276 
2277 
2281 


2283 
2284 
2288 
2289 
2290 
2293 
2294 
2296 
2298 
2300 
2301 
2305 
2310 
2311 
2314 
2315 
2316 
2319 
2320 
2322 
2327 
2331 
2334 
2343 
2347 
2351 
2354 
2355 
2358 
2361 
2361b 
2366 
2369 
2370 
2373 
2374 
2375 
2377 
2378 
2388 
2390 
2391 
2392 


2393 
2397 
2401 
2402 
2403 
2405 
2406 
2407 
2410 
2413 
2415 
2418 
2419 
2420 
2422 
2428 
2434 
2435 
2436 
2441 
2442 
2443 
2445 
2446 
2448 
2449 
2453 
2460 
2461 
2462 
2466 
2470 
2471 
2473 
2480 
2481 
2482 
2483 
2486 
2487 
2488 
2491 
2494 


2495 
2498 
2499 
2500 
2501 
2511 
2519 
2525 
2528 
2532 
2435 
2537 
2539 
2543 
2550 
2556 
2557 
2560 
2566 
2568 
2571 
2572 
2573 
2576 
2585 
2586 
2596 
2602 
2603 
2605 
2607 
2608 
2609 
2610 
2611 
2613 
2614 
2630 
2631 
2632 
2635 
2642 
2648 


543 


2649 
2650 
2651 
2652 
2657 
2659 
2663 
2665 
2667 
2669 
2680 
2683 
2687 
2690 
2691 

2692 
2694 
2697 

2700 
2702 
2703 

2704 
2711 

2715 

2718 

2722 

2723 

2724 
2726 
2727 
2730 
2733 
2734 
2739 
2740 
2742 
2745 
2749 
2752 
2755 
2762 
2764 
2765 








544 


2767 
2768 
2773 
2776 
2778 
2794 
2795 
2796 
2801 
2802 
2805 
2807 
2810 
2813 
2815 
2816 
2823 
2828 
2832 
2834 
2835 
2837 
2838 
2843 
2844 
2845 
2854 
2856 
2864 
2865 
2870 
2871 
2873 
2874 
2876 


2877 
2878 
2880 
2881 
2882 
2883 
2884 
2885 
2886 
2887 
2888 
2889 
2890 
2892 
2893 
2894 
2900 
2901 
2902 
2905 
2908 
2912 
2917 
2919 
2920 
2921 
2923 
2924 
2925 
2929 
2931 
2932 
2933 
2940 
2943 


2944 
2947 
2953 
2955 
2957 
2958 
2963 
2964 
2967 
2968 
2974 
2978 
2981 
2986 
2993 
2994 
2996 
2997 
2998 
3000 
3003 
3008 
3009 
3012 
3017 
3019 
3020 
3027 
3028 
3038 
3041 
3051 
3052 
3054 
3056 


1 See Note. 
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3059 
3060 
3063 
3066 
3067 
3070 
3071 
3076 
3077 
3078 
3079 
3081 
3085 
3086 
3088 
3089 
3090 
3091 
3092 
3094 
3099 
3101 
3102 
3112 
3115 
3116 
3118 
3122 
3123 
3125 
3129 
3136 
3139 
3141 


3143 
3149 
3150 
3154 
3155 
3159 
3160 
3164 
3165 
3168 
3170 
3171 
3173 
3174 
3175 
3176 
3180 
3182 
3186 
3191 
3193 


3250 
3257 
3258 
3261 
3262 
3263 
3268 
3269 
3270 
3274 
3275 
3278 
3285 
3288 
3290 
3291 
3292 
3293 
3298 
3300 
3301 


3197b 3302 


3210 
3212 
3213 
3222 
3228 
3230 
3233 
3235 
3237 
3238 
3244 
3249 


3303 
3306 
3307 
3308 
3311 
3312 
3313 
3314 
3318b 
3320 
3321 
3328 


3337 
3338 
3340 
3342 
3346 
3347 
3353 
3354 
3356 
3358 
3359 


3423 
3431 
3432 
3433 
3434 
3443 
3444 
3456 
3457 
3458 
3463 


3359b 3464 


3360 
3361 
3364 
3365 
3367 
3368 
3369 
3374 
3375 
3376 
3379 
3380 
3382 
3383 
3387 
3403 
3407 
3408 
3409 
3413 
3418 
3422 


DvE To CorRECTIONS IN ‘‘EpIc16N 


First Hemistichs 


575 


464b 702 


548 


1239 


1248 
1293 


1738 


2351 


2627 


2908 


3468 
3469 
3471 
3473 
3476 
3480 
3482 
3486 
3487 
3491 
3492 
3495 
3496 
3501 
3502 
3510 
3512 
3514 
3516 
3518 
3519 
3521 


3523 


3620 


3525b 3623 


3526 
3529 
3531! 
3533 
3534 
3545 
3546 
3548 
3551 
3556 
3557 
3563 
3566 
3567 
3569 
3571 
3572 
3573 
3576 
3582 
3584 
3586 
3587 
3588 
3589 
3590 
3597 
3605 
3610 
3614 
3615 
3619 


Critica” 


3624 
3626 
3627 
3628 
3631 
3632 
3636 
3640 
3643 
3644 
3647 
3650 
3651 
3652 
3654 
3659 
3662 
3663 
3671 
3672 
3673 
3686 
3689 
3690 © 
3692 
3696 
3699 
3700 
3706 
3709 
3712 
3728 


2934 3525b 3609 
1945 2569 2843 2922 3195 3573 3722 
1446 2326 2602 2858 




















251 
319 
404 


298 
441b 


181c 
228 
441a 


13 
18 
19 
22 
49 
50 
61 
83 
92 
107 
134 
156 
176 
182 
183 
184 
191 
195 
197 
201 
202 
203 
205 
215 
218 
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534 
585 
771 


441c 
585b 


441b 
441c 
441d 


III 


219 
221 
234 
238 
242 
247 
267 
284 
288 
302 
333 
336 
341 
348 
351 
352 
357 
370 
373 
374 
396 
412 
416 
417 
419 
420 


820 
1015 
1499 


626 


Second Hemistichs 


1949 2157 2527 3033 3486 
1956 2267 2705 3372 3524 


1517 
1766 


1919 2043b 2450 2862b 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 


First Hemistichs 


875a 875c 
875b 


934a 1666 


896a 935b 1937b 


545 


3549 
3555 


1937c 2312a 2824a 321la 


Second Hemistichs 
896a 1674 
800b 935a 1690 
875d 1615a 1823 


1866 


1937a 2286 3007a 3211a 


1937c 3007 3197 


1937b 2312a 3179a 3236 


COMBINATIONS OF OCTOSYLLABLES 


435 
441 
450 
460 
495 
513 
536 
539 
550 
556 
557 
561 
566 
567 
573 
579 
582 
584 
586 
589 
592 
608 
614 
627 
639 
641 


AND HEPTASYLLABLES 


651 
654 
659 
662 
669 
670 
674 
676 
681 
682 
702 
704 
706 
715 
717 
719 
729 
744 
746 
751 
780 
797 
828 
838 
840 
846 


(a) 7-8 


850 
858 
859 
863 
869 
880 
890 
896 
904 
906 
907 
912 
920 
928 
950 
961 
965 
974 
983 
986 
989 
993 
1005 
1009 
1010 
1011 


1028 
1038 
1056 
1058 
1062 
1065 
1077 
1079 
1083 
1086 
1087 
1089 
1090 
1093 
1101 
1116 
1117 
1133 
1139 
1155 
1159 
1168 
1172 
1183 
1200 
1202 


1204 
1214 
1216 
1231 
1262 
1268 
1278 
1279 
1283 
1291 
1295 
1303 
1304 
1321 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1329 
1340 
1362 
1365 
1366 
1369 
1377 
1380 


1394 
1417 
1420 
1421 
1426 
1444 
1449 
1450 
1454 
1455 
1458 
1463 
1467 
1482 
1483 
1487 
1500 
1526 
1532 
1535 
1537 
1540 
1551 
1590 
1596 


1385b 1600 


1618 
1620 
1621 
1623 
1627 
1628 
1630 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1662 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1687 
1688 
1705 
1715 
1716 
1727 
1730 
1733 
1734 
1746 
1754 
1755 


3290a 
3525 
3633 


1757 
1769 
1772 
1773 
1779 
1780 
1783 
1791 
1796 
1797 
1818 
1826 
1830 
1834 
1842 
1848 
1858 
1867 
1877 
1882 
1893 
1901 
1909 
1914 
1921 
1930 








546 


1934 
1944 
1951 
1966 
1980 
1991 
2000b 
2012 
2038 
2048 
2056 
2061 
2065 
2102 
2104 
2106 
2113 
2118 


10 

49 

94 
102 
103 
112 
115 
118 
131 
162 
164 
190 
199 
209 
210 
224 
236 
244 
256 
276 
291 
318 
330 
362 


2121 
2131 
2148 
2164 
2199 
2218 
2222 
2223 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2237 
2247 
2248 
2253 
2256 
2280 
2307 


367 
368 
369 
376 
397 
400 
404 
431 
501 
504 
532 
540 
542 
546 
563 
572 
576 
581 
600 
603 
604 
605 
623 
624 


2321 
2322 
2324 
2335 
2338 
2349 
2350 
2364 
2372 
2376 
2384 
2394 
2396 
2426 
2433 
2437 
2438 


650 
663 
664 
667 
673 
675 
677 
680 
686 
688 
710 
752 
762 
778 
803 
834 
876 
885 
889 
927 
969 
980 
984 
992 


2492 
2502 
2517 
2518 
2530 
2547 
2548 
2549 
2554 
2558 
2567 
2575 
2577 
2581 
2591 
2593 
2598 


1002 
1019 
1022 
1025 
1026 
1054 
1057 
1060 
1078 
1114 
1157 
1169 
1177 
1178 
1182 
1197 
1207 
1222 
1255 
1256 
1260 
1282 
1293 
1306 
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2617 
2621 
2624 
2626 
2627 
2635 
2637 
2653 
2654 
2656 
2657 
2668 
2673 
2675 
2678 
2681 
2685 


2701 
2706 
2731 
2748 
2758 
2769 
2779 
2784 
2800 
2811 
2826 
2848 
2849 
2863 
2869 
2875 
2907 


(b) 8+7 


1310 
1314 
1326 
1342 
1344 
1350 
1354 
1355 
1396 
1413 
1414 
1431 
1433 
1438 
1439 
1443 
1444 
1493 
1498 
1501 
1505 
1513 
1519 
1548 


1551 
1563 
1568 
1676 
1579 
1582 
1587 
1624 
1625 
1629 
1638 
1673 
1678 
1682 
1683 
1689 
1694 
1698 
1702 
1712 
1717 
1718 
1739 
1740 


2911 
2918 
2928 
2935 
2950 
2951 
2959 
2973 
2975 
3001 
3002 
3005 
3022 
3029 
3053 
3055 
3064 


1744 
1748 
1759 
1767 
1784 
1793 
1799 
1802 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1815 
1821 
1832 
1835 
1855 
1868 
1879 
1889 
1903 
1947 
1993 
2010 
2014 


3074 
3084 
3103 
3104 
3130 
3137 
3140 
3144 
3147 
3162 
3196 
3199 
3200 
3224 
3226 
3239 
3253 


2021 
2031 
2067 
2094 
2129 
2143 
2168 
2172 
2183 
2198 
2205 
2230 
2243 
2245 
2252 
2260 
2269 
2273 
2276 
2283 
2290 
2298 
2301 
2305 


3259 
3283 
3287 
3289 
3325 
3326 
3350 
3390 
3474 
3494 
3504 
3508 
3524 
3535 
3542 
3547 
3553 


2311 
2316 
2351 
2388 
2392 
2405 
2407 
2410 
2413 
2418 
2470 
2499 
2525 
2539 
2543 
2571 
2585 
2593 
2607 
2613 
2648 
2652 
265° 
2669 


3568 
3580 
3583 
3595 
3599 
3600 
3639 
3649 
3675 
3680 
3693 
3695 
3697 
3703 
3704 
3710 
3718 


2680 
2690 
2697 
2702 
2703 
2718 
2722 
2723 
2727 
2728 
2742 
2745 
2762 
2767 
2782 
2801 
2815 
2838 
2874 
2876 
2877 
2881 
2882 
2885 











METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 547 


2900 2974 3027 3086 3150 3476 3526 3566 3610 3673 
2902 2981 3063 3099 3222 3487 3529 3576 3636 3690 
2905 2998 3070 3116 3285 3510 3533 3582 3640 3712 
2940 3009 3079 3118 3422 3514 3556 3584 3654 3718 
2955 3019 3081 3149 3464 3516 3563 3589 3662 3728 
2963 


IRREGULAR METRES 


I TWO-SYLLABLES 
16041 


II THREE-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


439 732 1035 1300 1446 1492 1632 1782b 2922 3573 
464b 


Second Hemistichs 
2036 


III FOUR-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
36 120 281 481b 774 1448 1948 2483 3318 3424 
46 127 287 499 900 1469 1954 2794 3329 3428 
67 142 315 519 916 1488 1974 2816 3372 3436 
75 207 337 £658 1121 1492b 2004 3016 3377 3448 
80 271 440 732b 1336 1819 2032b 3050 3381 3509 
82 280 480 770 1387 1924 2478 3315 3396 3650 


Second Hemistichs 
451 728 771 1276 1967 1998 2522 2910 3406 


IV PENTASYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


1 69 122 269 299 407 469 510 585 761 
5 78 124 269b 303 437 471 Sil 648 763 

7 95 132 272 308 446 474 512 727 764 
16 97 135 273 313 447 481 515 728 767 
16b 100 138 275 316 454 482 523 738 768 
24 105 145 282 317 457 492 524 740 772 
35 106 212 290 320 458 494 527 745 773 
43 111 227 292 338 459 496 531 747 779 
60 113 248 295 356 465 506 533 757 782 
63 119 268 298b 393 468 S08 571 760 783 
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786 §=6897 1135 1806 1984 2361 2551 2991 3279 3397 
787 898 1137 1844 1986 2361b 2563 2994 3281 3398 
791 905 1143 1892 1990 2362 2592 2996 3291 3399 
792 910 1146 1896 1992 2363 2634 3012 3292 3407 
796 914 1148 1898 1996 2367 2695 3014 3300 3410 
800 924 1224 1899 2001 2377 2714 3018 3303 3417 
807. 931 1259 1905 2005 2378 2720 3020 3304 3421 
808 934 1272 1906 2007 2398 2765 3023 3309 3427 
809 935 1276 1907 2008 2423 2771 3025 3311 3430 
810 938 1286 1912 2019 2425 2777 3026 3313 3433 
812 941 1287 1913 2028 2434 2783 3028 3318b 3434 
814 947 1432 1916 2032 2435 2790 3035 3320 3435 
815 985 1441 1923 2033 2439 2796 3043 3322 3445 
817 1015 1456 1925 2036 2440! 2798 3045 3328 3457 
818 1031 1489 1926 2039 2441 2799 3046 3332 3458 
826b 1033 1490 1927 2040 2455 2807 3048 3341 3461 
831 1039 1494 1928 2043 2457 2813 3049 3343 3462 
832 1053 1570 1932 2043b 2460 2818 3052 3348 3463 
839 1102b 1602 1933 2047 2462 2828 3058 3352 3467 
847 1109 1606 1943 2050 2474 2830 3069 3353 3471 
851 1111 1608 1949 2057 2476 2834 3078 3356 3477 
852 1113 1609 1955 2120 2477 2835b 3106 3358 3486 
853 1115 1612 1956 2128 2484 2841 3128 3363 3534 
856 1118 1613 1959 2146 2485 2844 3131 3365 3572 
857 1119 1615 1960 2159 2487 2845 3188 3366 3579 
865 1122 1616 1962 2160 2493 2854 3189 3368 3586 
866 1124 1617 1963 2286 2496 2921 3192 3373 3608 
874 1127 1646 1964 2319 2501 2957 3216 3374 3674 
881 1128 1703 1968 2358 2514 2984 3216b 3375 3676 
883 1130 1725 1971 2359 2515 2989 3271 3384 3682 
886 1131 1735 1972 2360 2521 2990 3272 3387 3688 
888 1132 1753 


1 Vid 





Second Hemistich 
96 253 585 877 1014 1935 2051 27993 3110 3446 
135 448 748! 918 1284 1956 2124 2806 3392 3539 
140 476 820? 954 1697 1983 2303 2903 3404 3730 
196 554 837 956 1782 2043b 2527 3069 


1 See Note. 2 Oro e plata. 3 See Note. 


tesla Nedanedie at Nidan icainomon tne 


DvE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘Ep1c16N Critica”’ 
82I 1141 2801 3151 10351 
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7 SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 
8 14al 55al 181alI 1937al 3007aI 3008alI 
9 


PENTASYLLABLES COMBINED WITH HEPTASYLLABLES (5 +7) 
7 299 531 839 1130 1735 1964 2487 3020 3368 
7 16 317 533 ) 847 1137 1896 2007 2501 3028 3374 
16b 356 648 865 1143 1905 2039 2807 3078 3375 
35 446 727 866 1146 1912 2146 2813 3291 3387 
60 458 747 897 1148 1916 2288 2828 3292 3433 
63 459 763 914 1272 1922 2361 2834 3300 3434 
| 95 469 767 918 1441 1925 2361b 2844 3303 3457 





28 85 192 314 452 525 713 806 879 945 
31 89 193 325 453 530 716 811 882 949 


: 106 471 772 934 1456 1926 2377 2845 3306 3458 
5 122 474 782 1015 1489 1927 2378 2854 3311 3463 
7 124 482 783 1031 1606 1932 2434 2921 3328 3471 
¢ 138 496 791 1111 1608 1943 2435 2934 3353 3486 
1 145 506 810 1113 1612 1949 2441 2994 3356 3534 
) 275 523 812 1122 1615 1960 2460 2996 3358 3586 
3 282 524 «+815 1127 1703 1963 2462 3012 3365 3623 
- 295 

l V. HEXASLLABLES 

] First Hemistichs 

5 6 72 #174 300 444 509 666 788 870 937 
t : 9 77 #175 304 445 514 684 =$%790 872! 939 
; 15 79 178 307 446b 521 693 793 873 943 
) ) 20 84 186 312 449 522 712 794 878 944 
) 


37 93 194 339 460 535 718 813 887 952 
) / 41 96 226 340 461 537 733 816 891 954 
| 44 99 229 355 462 543 736 820 892 957 
45 109 237 358 463 545 737 821 893 959 

; 51 117 248b 359 464 552 739 824 894 962 

; 53 121 259 366 466 570 742 825 899 963 

54 123 274 371 467 575 743 828 903 965 
55 133 277 391 477 599 750 829 909 977 
H 56 147 278 402 478 612 754 830 911 979 
57 148 283 409 479 617 755 836 913 981 
59 149 285 411 483 632 756 842 917 1012 
62 154 286 418 488 638 758 846 921 1013 
65 157 289 429 497 649 765 849 923 1016 
68 158 293 430 502 656 769 862 925 1024 
69b 160 296 442 503 657 771 864 929 1030 
71 168 297 443b 507 661 776 867 936 1033b 





1 treynta 











55° 


1034 
1051 
1068 
1075 
1082 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1110 
1112 
1120 
1126 
1147 
1150 
1152 
1160 
1161 
1166 
1167 
1170 
1179 
1184 
1185 
1205 
1208 
1211 
1215 
1225 
1229 
1238 
1249 
1252b 
1264 
1273 
1308 
1318 


1327 
1330 
1331 
1338 
1349 
1360 
1368 
1384 
1388 
1391 
1393 
1399 
1405 
1418 
1422 
1428 
1429 
1447 
1452 
1462 
1466 
1473 
1474 
1480 
1491 
1496 
1499 
1508 
1514 
1516 
1525 
1528 
1531 
1538 
1556 
1561 
1572 
1592 
1598 
1603 
1605 
1611 
1614 


1 myd 


1631 
1636 
1645 
1647 
1651 
1658 
1663 
1664 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1686 
1693 
1708 
1713 
1714 
1738 
1742 
1743 
1761 
1765 
1768 
1775 
1776 
1782 
1790 
1795 
1804 
1817 
1819b 
1833 
1837 
1843 
1845 
1853 
1857 
1871 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1881 
1885 
1886 


HENRY 


1887 
1890 
1897 


2044 
2045 
2046 


1899b 2049 


1904 
1908 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1936 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1945 
1952 
1957 
1965 
1969 
1970 
1976 
1985 
1987 
1988 
1898 
1994 
1995 
1998 
1999 


2054 
2055 
2063 
2078 
2080 
2081 
2087 
2092 
2100 
2107 
2114 
2125 
2135 
2140 
2141 
2151 
2155 
2166 
2174 
2178 
2179 
2182 
2188 
2191 
2194 
2201 
2202 


2000b 2204 


2006 
2009 
2015 
2017 
2022 
2025 
2026 
2029 
2034 
2035 
2041 


2216 
2219 
2232 
2234 
2240 
2257 
2262 
2266 
2268 
2270 
2281 
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2282 
2284 
2287 
2288 
2294 
2295 
2300! 
2304 
2306 
2312 
2323 
2328 
2329 
2334 
2336 
2339 
2341 
2343 
2344 
2348 
2352 
2355 
2357 
2382 
2385 
2389 
2390 
2395 
2397 
2399 
2406 
2409 
2424 
2427 
2429 
2442 
2443 
2448 
2458 
2459 
2465 
2469 
2471 


2473 
2481 
2483 
2486 
2490 
2491 
2494 
2497 
2504 
2505 
2507 
2511 
2527 
2531 
2535 
2542 
2545 
2552 
2566 
2568 
2578 
2582 
2586 
2588 
2589 
2595 
2596 
2602 
2605 
2609 
2622 
2625 
2630 
2644 
2647 
2660 
2677 
2686 
2688 
2692 
2693 
2698 
2699 


2704 
2712 
2717 
2721 
2725 
2740 
2743 
2746 
2761 
2763 
2764 
2768 
2772 
2773 
2775 
2781 
2787 
2788 
2789 
2792 
2795 
2802 
2803 
2804 
2805 
2809 
2810 
2817 
2820 
2821 
2825 
2829 
2832 
2833 
2835 
2836 
2842 
2846 
2858 
2864 
2871 
2884 
2886 


2888 
2890 
2895 
2899 
2908 
2917 
2920 


2923 _ 


2924 
2933 
2936 
2939 
2946 
2947 
2964 
2970 
2977 
2983 
2985 
2986 
2988 
2992 
3000 
3003 
3004 
3006 
3008 
3011 
3030 
3034 
3036 
3040 
3042 
3044 
3047 
3059 
3060 
3061 
3065 
3068 
3071 
3073 
3075 


3082 
3085 
3101 
3102 
3105 
3108 
3119 
3129 
3148 
3152 
3153 
3158 
3166 
3170 
3173 
3174 
3177 
3181 
3185 
3186 
3190 
3193 
3194 
3198 
3205 
3206 
3209 
3214 
3215 
3219 
3221 
3229 
3231 
3233 
3237 
3243 
3251 
3257 
3260 
3262 
3264 
3265 
3266 








se nips tah bts 


i inti Da A hese 





METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID §5!1 


3267 3294 3334 3378 3408 3438 3479 3596 3627! 3681 
3269 3295 3340 3380 3409 3439 3502 3602 3628 3684 
3273 3296 3345 3383 3411 3443 3506 3603 3632 3701 
3275 3299 3347 3385 3414 3444 3512 3614 3635 3705 
3277 3302 3351 3386 3415 3456 3525b 3616 3642 3707 
3278 3305 3354 3388 3418 3460 3546 3618 3648 3709 
3282 3306 3355 3391 3420 3465 3550 3620 3651 3711 
3284 3308 3359 3400 3423 3466 3561 3621 3667 3713 
3286 3310 3361 3401 3425 3468 3567 3623 3672 3722 
3288 3323 3362 3402 3426 3472 3587 3624 3679 3729 
3290 3327 3376 3403 3432 


1 vazio 


Second Hemistichs 

8 343 776 1035 13693 1829 2142 2444 2822 3295 
15 353 796 1040 13834 1844 2157 2450 2827 3318 
23 + =398 798 1042 1400 1845 2170 2451 2836 3327 
52 408 802 1052 1402 1850 2184 2456 2858 3348 
54 421 805 1070 1419 1898 2193 2485 2862b 3362 
69 424 809 1071 1446 1900 2195 2489 2872 3372 
74 426 816 1095 1457 1920 2234 2490 2879 3427 
81 428 821 1098 1465 1949 2235 25235 2895 3441 
104 442 822 1102b 1481 1962 2238 2529 2898 3454 
111 446b 825 1119 1492 1978 2239 2551 2899 3455 
136 447 826 11207 1499 2015 2242 2559 2909 34728 
141 474 826b 1125 1503 2017 2246 2584 2962 3483 
148 480 833 1161 1510 2019 2255 2599 2970 3503 
222 512 843 1162 1517 2028 2274 2606 2971 3505 
230 515 848 1175 1536 2030 2302 2633 2980 3560 
240 534 879 1176 1542 2032b 2336 2634 3006 3575 
243 560 881 1192 1552 2035 2339 2640 3033 3578 
251 564 905 1194 1555 2036b 2365 2672 3039 3594 
261 589 913 1246b 1584 2037 2368 2696 3093 3617 
268 591 930 1248 1589 2049 2371 2705 3095 3618 
269 646 931 1250 1599 2060 2381 2707 3100 3621 
269b 652 939 1286 1604 2069 2385 2709 3178 3625 
274 658 940 1305 1616 2099 2386 2719 3181 3630 
289 685 978 1307 1764 2112b 2399 2756 3188 3634 
293 725 982 1312 1801 2116 2408 2791 3227 3638 
296 726 1003 1318 1806 2119 2409 2812 3229 3694 
297 741 1013 1319 1807 2127 2429 2818 3236b 3707 
306 742 1032 1346 1809 2138 2430 2819 3280 3724 

323 758 1033 1361 1819 


2 quisiér(e)des *servir| ‘dellos| ‘traydor *® mand4r(e)des 


No Rainier ty et 
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DvE TO CorRRECTIONS IN “‘Epic1ONn Critica” 
732I 11241 12241 1998II 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 
18icI 441aI 835aI 16041 181alII 18i1bII 935bII 2002II 2191II 





VI. NINE-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 

10 516 933 1266 1468 1801 2180 2642 3038 3317 

11 526 948 1269 1470 1812 2184 2658 3076 3336 

23 528 951 1270 1475 1823 2200 2661 3087 3338 
38 534 955 1284% 1476 1839 2215 2689 3092 3449 
87 547 960? 1285 1502 1841 2224 2691 3094 3451 
91 565 980 1290 1509 1846 2235 2694 3096 3454 
130 =568 990 1301 1517 1850 2239 2705 3107* 3470 
131 569 995% 1309 1518 1859 2252 2711 3110 3473 
137 580 1008 1312 1529 1864 22938 2715 3120 3475 
171 598 1027 1317 1554 1866 2333 2724 3123 3491 
181 610 1041 1319 1567 1872 2340 2730 3124 3492 
200 615 1042 1332 1591 1891 2365 2754 3126 3518 
204 625 1045 1339 1593 1938 2371 2766 3127 3521 
211 626 1046 1352 15945 1946 2400 2797 3134 3538 
220 629 1048 1356 1599 1997 2401 2806 3142 3544 
233 635 1055 1358 1635 2018 2402 2812 3143 354819 
239 644 1059 1369 1643 2024 2419 2831 3151 3555 
241 668 1067 1370 1648 2033 2431 2865 3160 3578 
246 679 1072 1374 1652 2037 2450 2873 3163 3611 
251 691 1080 13794 1659 20517 2482 2880 3165 3612 
260 701 1129 1383 1675 2060 2509 2893 3171 3633 
321 749 1162 1385 1691 2085 2529 2894 3203 3656 
335 801 1164 1392 1696' 2094 2544 2900 3208 3659 
350 804 1173 1395 1700 2097 2546 2925 3210 3660 
361 819 1187 1411 1711 2099 2550 2929 3213 3665 
364 822 1199 1412 1741 2105 2559 2936 3225 3670 
380 823 1203 1427 1764 2127 2560 2945 3228 3683 
389 833' 1244 1440 1766 2133 2564 2948 3240 3687 
395 845 1246 1442 1777 2147 2570 2949 3241 3706 
398 855 1252 1451 1781 2163 2571 2968 3248 3716 
436 861 1263 1453 1788 2167 2599 2981 3261 3723 
451 884 1265 1457 1792 2176 2600 2982 3312 3730 
476 


1 sopiér(e)des ? muy * ciento for gien * yd| * vi6é * doles| 7 Cid| 
Svio *vieron ?ies| 


GU ARiese rabiagind ro 








Sai paieiAs se 








11 399 
14 418 
25 440 
27 «444 
31 449 
33 457 
36 6467 
48 468 
50 475 
61 481b 
67 485 
71 490 
72 497 
113 500 
117 507 
119 528 
126 529 
133 558 
144 574 
150 587 
153 588 
156 596 
189 602 
211 606 
225 607 
241 609 
262 ~=611 
263 613 
266 621 
280 625 
292 629 
304 631 
305 655 
309 660 
316 671 
321 679 
322 687 
344 695 
360 705 
363 711 
375 = 733 
377 738 
1 enbiado 


785 
795 
811 
823 
849 
851 
872 
878 
893 
895 
924 
925 
929 
932 
941 
942 
946 
952 
960 
964 
966 
967 
968 
1001 
1007 
1012 
1044 
1049 
1061 
1065 
1067 
1069 
1092 
1108 
1109 
1112 
1121 
1126 
1128 
1134 
1136 
1138 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF 


Second Hemistichs 


1151 
1153 
1163 
1190 
1220 
1234 
1240 
1243 
1244 
1254 
1258 
1264 
1267 
1270 
1273 
1301 
1302 
1315 
1339 
1343 
1351 
1352 
1356 
1357 
1364 
1370 
1372 
1373 
1378 
1382 
1386 
1398 
1401 
1403 
1410 
1418 
1427 
1430 
1472 
1479 
1485 
1494 


2 dixiér(e)des 


1514 
1526 
1531 
1538 
1545 
1565 
1575 
1581 
1586 
1609 
1619 
1633 
1637 
1654 
1665 


1950 
1954 
1955 
1959 
1977 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2009 
2011 
2020 
2040 
2044 
2052 
2053 


1690b 2058 


1696 
1709 
1710 
1714 
1720 
1747 
1758 
1762 
1768 
1787 
1789 
1790 
1820 
1827 
1837 
1842 
1847 
1849 
1856! 
1872 
1873? 
1875 
1885 
1901 
1902 
1907 


2068 
2073 
2075 
2081 
2082 
2083 
2084 
2087 
2088 
2089 
2090 
2091 
2095 
2101 
2109 
2115 
2120 
2122 
2134 
2150 
2151 
2155 
2159 
2160 
2166 
2167 


* Diago 


2173 
2179 
2192 
2197 
2204 
2208 
2212 
2231 
2261 
2265 
2278 
2279 
2285 
2292 
2299 
2304 
2306 
2309 
2313 
2328 
2337 
2340 
2348 
2379 
2387 
2398 
2400 
2411 
2412 
2414 
2423 
2424 
2439 
2457 
2468 
2472 
2475 
2497 
2503 
2504 
2505 
2507 


THE CID 


2510 
2514 
2515 
2516 
2520 
2521 
2524 
2534 
2546 
2552 
2562 
2574 
2575 
2582 
2592 
2594 
2616 
2620 
2621 
2628 
2629 
2643 
2644 
2647 
2671 
2682 
2685 
2689 
2698 
2708 
2710 
2713 
2714 
2720 
2729 
2735 
2741 
2747 
2750 
2757 
2763 
2771 


2780 
2781 
2785 
2786 
2790 
2793 
2798 
2814 
2824 
2831 
2833 
2841 
2842 
2846 
2855 
2859 
2866 
2896 
2906 
2915 
2930 
2937 
2939 
2948 
2952 
2954 
2956 
2966 
2979 
2988 
2990 
2995 
2999 
3010 
3011 
3013 
3021 
3031 
3040 
3049 
3061 
3082 


553 


3084 
3097 
3106 
3107 
3111 
3113 
3128 
3130 
3131 
3132 
3133 
3146 
3148 
3153 
3167 
3169 
3177 
3179 
3187 
3189 
3192 
3195 
3201 
3202 
3205 
3218 
3220 
3232 
3234 
3241 
3242 
3243 
3247 
3254 
3265 
3271 
3277 
3282 
3319 
3324 
3330 
3331 
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3333 3400 3424 3449 3488 3537 3574 3622 3685 3718 
3343 3401 3430 3450 3489 3541 3577 3637 3687 3729 
3345 3412 3437 3452 3497 3543 3591 3641 3691 
3349 3416 3438 3453 3513 3544 3598 3642 3701 
3363 3417 3439 3461 3515 3552 3608 3661 3705 
3389 3419 3442 3479 3527 3554 3609 3666 3708 
3398 3421 3447 3484 3530 3570 3611 3684 3715 


DveE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘Epi1c16N Critica” 





First Hemistichs 
159 354 2208 2303 2356 2487 3100 3626 


Second Hemistichs 
41 379 719 1706 1898 2155 2506 3445 3702 
175 411 1042 1836 1907 2368 2676 3539 3719 
358 412 1604 1870 1954 2428 3110 3612 3725 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 


First Hemistichs 
935a 1937d 


Second Hemistichs 
755a 835a 875b 1494a 1937d 1992 2111 2124 3726 


VII. TEN-SYLLABLi 


First Hemistichs 
32 696 1271 1752 2139 2309 2679 2906 3201 3519 
76 835 1275 1785 2144 2314 2696 2910 3223 3540 
116 848 1333 1794 2161 2318 2735 2912 3235 3601 
222 940 1346 1814 2207 2356 2738 2932 3256 3613 
252 996 1347 1879 2210 2489 2791 2995 3258 3631 
329 999 1395 2013 2225 2505 2808 3015 3324 3643! 
353 1174 1409 2082 2229 2572 2827 3117 3371 3644 
384 1176 1512 2089 2233 2619 2851 3145 3450 3645 
628 1212 1569 2119 2236 2633 2852 3178 3507 3655 
630 1241 1573 2124 2250 2665 2903 3195 3517 3657 
642 1261 1668 2134 2303 
1 vio 
Second Hemistichs 
6 59 114 181 260 332 366 423 445 545 
34 66 139 233! 281 350 379 439 461 548 
41 90 175 249 327 354 386 443 517 552 


1 
espolear 











678 
694 
708 
731 
743 
860 
875 
953 
1021 
1047 
1073 
1107 
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1150 
1158 
1236 
1241 
1251 
1328 
1345 
1375 
1376' 
1508 
1511 


’ Carrfon 
DvE TO CorRRECTIONS IN “Epici6n Critica” 
165II 33811 50711 55911 150911 156011 160311 172811 196111 261511 


90 
125 
258 
264 


1 vio 


58 
78 
165 
184 
223 
319 


1 lidiar 


187 
230 


294 
583 


486 
491 
595! 
636 


2 vid 


340 
358 
632 
794 
899 
943 


232 
253 


1249 
1781 


1 viessemos 


1557 
1572 
1595 
1631 
1653 
1660 
1661 
1706 
1721 
1726 
1728 


VIII. 


694 

901 

994 
1201? 


972 
1000 
1010 
1293 
1341 
1461' 


IX. 


347 
354 


1999 
2211 


1732 
1819b 
1888 
1906 
1928 
1941 
1942 
1958 
1965 
1973 
1986 


1987 
2023 
2055 
2066 
2076 
2092 
2114 
2128 
2147 
2162 
2163 


2171 
2174 
2275 


2553 
2555 
2563 


2286b 2579 


2297 
2317 
2330 
2342 
2459 
2464 
2508 


2601 
2655 
2670 
2684 
2716 
2777 
2789 


First Hemistichs 


1219 
1577 
1604 
1626 


1695 
1854 
2137 
2145 


2168 
2249 
2368 
2369 


2415 
2475 
2479 
2476 


Second Hemistichs 


1475 
1497 
1574 
1580 
1642 


TW ELVE-SYLLABLES 


1652 
1788 
1870 
1871 
1885 


1937 
1961 
1984 
1988 
1998 


2096 
2178 
2181 
2359 
2531 


First Hemistichs 
1719 2760 2843 3490 3557 


2759 - 


2760 


Second Hemistichs 


2431 


2565 2860! 


2564 - 2839 2875 


2936 


2797 
2977 
2982 
2984 
2985 
3065 
3120 
3240 
3245 
3297 
3381 


ELEVEN-SYLLABLES 


2640 
2645 
2774 
2782 


2615 
2641 
2658 
2676 
2681 


3396 


3394 
3399 
3405 
3414 
3420 
3425 
3428 
3436 
3448 
3493 
3509 


2934 
3157 
3252 
3395 


2721 
2751 
2782 
2817 
3098 


3626 


3478 
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3532 
3538 
3603 
3612 
3658 
3670 
3671 
3702 
3716 
3723 
3725 


3597 
3622 
3629 


3198 
3593 
3669 
3717 
3719 


3634 


3536 
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X. THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES 
First Hemistichs 
254" 343 2413 3523 3646 3662 
‘See N. 


Second Hemistichs 
1139 1867 2325 2853 3215 3667 





XI. FOURTEEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
2590 


Second Hemistichs 
518 1142 1419 1516 


XII. FIFTEEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
372 


B. OCTOSYLLABLES OBTAINABLE 
a. From NINE-SYLLABLES BY CRASIS, ELISION, SyN1zEsIs, 


APOCOPE, ETC, 
First Hemistichs 

10 d(e)aguijar 390 yermo o~en 

11 la~exida 395 se le~acoien; so 1199, 
23 noch(e)en 1440 

33 rey~ Alfonso; so 74, 423, 398 dietro~a 

532 etc. 436 s(e)eché or eché~en 

38 sacé~el 451 fuere~alguna 
181 la~adux 547 Fariza~e 
200 grad6é~exir 565 qu(e) el. 
220 si~entraré 569 d(e) Alcocer 
233 p(o)ra 580 d(e) Alcocer 
239 Y~estava 624 fizo~enbilar or enbjar. 
241 que~a 625 pesa~a 
251 yo algun, or procatai. 629 ayrélo~el 
261 gelo~avié 701 p(o)ra or e~a 
321 vien(e) acerca 749 a “un 
350 uno es 804 dié~a 
361 tuleres rey 819 Minaya~Albar 


380 d(e)yr 822 Marf(a) 








Pi iE A Alea te ING 





823 


855 
861 
933 
948 
951 
955 


1008 
1036 
1041 
1042 
1045 
1046 
1048 
1059 
1080 
1164 
1173 
1199 
1203 
1244 
1246 
1269 
1270 
1284b 
1293 
1297 
1301 
1309 
1317 
1358 
1383 
1385 
1392 
1397 
1424 
1440 
1442 
1457 


1470 
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romanescier(e). Cf. ovier 
2504, 3312 etc. 

quit6~a Alcocer 

d(e) Alcocer 

fué~el Cid. 

qui~en 

mudé~el 

qu(e) el 

se le~alegan 

vencido~a 

oy6~el 

quant(o) avedes 

daré~a 

comigo~andan, or procat. 

d(e) otras 

que” ira 

qu(e) el 

ferié~el 

quando~el 

cada” uno 

se le~acoien 

p(o)ra 

Minaya~Albar 

dié~en 

agora” avemos 

sia uos 

servirle~en 

sospirando~el 

Minaya Albar 

quando” ides 

p(o)ra 

Minaya” Albar 

quando” en 

desi~adelant 

Carrion or (los) ifantes. 

p(o)ra 

faga~a 

Minaya~a or procat. 

se le~acoien 

vala~el, or Criador. 

mandadero~ enbia 

commo~a. 

fincaré~en 


1475 
1476 
1501 
1502 
1517 
1529 
1554 
1567 
1593 
1599 
1635 
1648 
1700 
1741 
1745 
1751 
1764 
1781 
1801 
1812 
1839 
1841 
1850 
1855 
1859 
1866 
1870 
1938 
2018 
2033 
2037 
2094 
2099 
2133 
2147 
2167 
2176 
2180 
2215 
2235 
2239 
2293 
2340 


(San)ta or procat. 
e~el 

eel 

eel 
lleg6~Avengalvén 
llegaré~al 

Minaya” e or procat. 
qu(e) Albar 
adeliné~a, or procat. 
madre~e 

gané~a 

riqueza~ es 

d(e) adobasse 
quando~al, or réy. 
assi~ entr6 
quando~en 

qu(e) aduxiestes 

e~ otorgados 
alegre~es, or procat. 
qu(e) assi 

qu(e) es, or cuedans(e) 
Minaya‘, or procat. 
a~aquel, or rey 
dixo~ el 

pes6~al, or procat. 
fablé~el, or rey 
Minaya~Albar 
much(o) urgullosos 
a~ estos 

dixo~el 
gradéscolo™a, or procat. 
fablé~el, or rey. 
caso” a 

manero”~ a 

dixo~el 

p(o)ra or procat. 
quand (0) a ella 
quando vinier(e) 
a~el 


ea 

la~eclegia, or la ’clegia 
vio, or cercado~el. 
lo~otorga, or procat. 
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2346 
2365 
2401 
a3 2420 
a 2450 
.? 2529 
2559 
2560 
2561 
2600 
2642 
2658 
ae 2661 
| 2754 
2806 
2831 
2865 
2873 
2880 
2925 
2929 
2982 
3038 
3092 
3107 


14 
31 


67 
113 
117 
126 
5 133 
* 156 
207 
225 
; 263 
&- 304 





321 






322 
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lo~™auien, or procat. 
cada~ uno 

e~ acostarse 
alcancélo~el Cid 
trae~al 

d(e) aueres 

vala~el or Criador. 
plega~a, or procat. 
Minaya Albar 
qu(e) ayades 
la~ufia 

fizo~el 

que~a dexar 
Carrion or (los) ifantes. 
privadé~en 

me~ an 

Elvira~e 

se (e)spidieron or procat. 
Medina~a 
dentro~ en 

p(o)ral, or procat. 
viniess(e) a 
salue~a 

esto” una, or procat. 
vieron for vileron. 


3110 
3123 
3124 
3127 
3134 
3160 
3163 
3213 
3225 
3228 
3240 
3248 
3280 
3312 
3470 
3475 
3491 
3492 
3656 
3659 
3683 
3687 
3698 
3706 
3730 


desi~adelant 
catando~ est4n 
qu(e) auié, or procat. 
levé~en 

le~han 

dixo~el 

lo~yran, or procat. 
demanda~el 
ploguier(e) al, or si~esso. 
a~ estas 
paguenle~en 
lo™ageno 

Essora~ el 

yo ovier, or procat. 
a” yr (?) 

dixo~el 

respuso~ el 

tolli6~el 

cay6é~en 

rienda~al 
carne~adentro 
saliéd~el 

rey~a los 

duefia~ escarnece 
s(e) acaba. See N. 


Second Hemistichs 


ca” echados 

adeliné~a 

fuess(e) en. 

se lo~auié, or ca~él 

d(e) oro 

ha~en, or procat. 

qui~ aver 

so” aver 

so~ayrado, or rey 

tre|inta™he, or treinta he. 

faga~y 

e~aduzen 

crecié~ en 

d(e) andar, or much ’ave- 
mos 

loan 

m(e) ayude 





375 
412 
418 
440 
444 
449 
454 
457 
467 


46° 
475 


la~ufia 

qu(e) a, or procat. 
e~ omnes 

d(e) aquesta 
qu(e) acompafien 


fincaré~en 
qu(e) yran. SeeN. 
fermoso~apuntava 


puerta” adelifiava, or pro- 
cat. 

vieron 

tod(o) esto 


481b d(e) otras, or procat. 
485 
497 
500 
507 


o~ el 
qu(e) est& 


e~al 
qu(e) en, or buen (or)a 














574 
587 
588 
596 


611 
613 
621 
625 
629 
642 
660 
679 
705 
733 
738 
795 
811 
823 
872 
878 
924 
925 
929 
941 
946 
952 
960 
964 
966 
1007 
1012 
1049 
1069 
1080 
1092 
1108 
1109 
1112 
1128 
1136 
1196 
1220 
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qu(e) Alcocer 

a~una 

d(e) arrancada 
priessa~espolone|avan 
fecha~es 

tien(e) en. 

qu(e) en, or buen (or)a. 
cael 

ea 

tierra~ echado 

m(e) aura 

grand(e) es, or procat. 


manda“ echar, or procat. 


d(e) espolonar 
sobr(e) exorado 
mandé~a 

d(e) otros 

qu(e) el, or Criador. 
ea 

rey 

enbfa~ esta 

ea 

m(e) ira 

qu(e) auien, or procat. 
plaze~a 

pudo~ endurar 
Huesa~e 

dixo™ una 

enpara~ estan 
gelo~he 

ea 

p(o)ra 

agua”a 

m(e) auedes 
quant(o) en 

Onda~e 

a~Alucat, or procat. 
a~Almenar, or procat. 
qu(e) en 

qu(e) a uos, or procat. 
qu(e) ha 

ca~el 

sedié~en, or procat. 


1240 
1243 
1267 
1270 
1273 
1297 
1315 
1324 
1339 
1343 
1351 
1364 
1372 
1378 
1382 
1386 
1393 
1410 


1427 
1479 
1494 
1514 
1531 
1538 
1545 
1565 
1575 
1581 
1586 
1619 
1633 
1637 
1665 
1695 
1714 
1728 
1747 
1758 
1768 
1790 
1820 
1827 
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m(e) a echado 

Valencia est& 

e~a or (San)ta. Cf. 1475 I 

caya’ en 

qu(e) auemos 

qu(e) est4, or est4~en 

para” all4, or procat. 

Vala~el, or Criador 

ea 

faze~el 

cayess(e) en 

fuer(e) el 

Carrion, or (los) inf. 

se (e)spidi6, or rey 

quant(o) huebos 

esto” assi 

vieron 

curiar(e), or procat. Cf. 
823 I 

qu(e) en 

mié~ amigo, or procat. 

todo~ el 

s(e) a, or procat. 

cena” es 

commo* en 

qu(e) Avengalvén 

ea 

si” abrié 

s(e) acorddron, or procat. 

e~ armas 

qu(e) el, or quier(e) entrar 

padre (e)spirital 

e~a, or (San)ta 

ploguier(e) afl] 

p(o)ra—lidilar 

Bavieca~el 

fasta~allf, or leg6~en 

rienda~al 

vale~algo, or procat. 

venirs(e) a, or procat. 

Alfonso~el 

ouiss(e) el 

Alfonso~estava 
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1837 ea 

1848 la~ondra. 

1849 que~una 

1856 m/(e) ha 

1907 plogo~a 

1950 quisess(e) el 

1954 una” agua 

1959 le~echaron, or procat. 

2004 alma~e 

2009 e~espolonauan 

2040 een 

2052 Carrion, or (los) inf. 

2068 saliéd~ él, or procat. 

2081 vala~el, or Criador 

2082 respuso~el 

2084= 2052 

2688 Elvira~e (23 cases: 2075, 
2197, 2520, 2592, 2628, 
2682, 2710, 2714, 2747, 
2780, 2786, 2790, 2859, 
2865 I, 3187, 3447. Cf. 
2163, 2181, 2817, 3719) 

2090 ea 

2091 = 2084 

2095 primero el 

2101= 2091 

2120 qu(e) entrada 

2134 non se alabar4n read nos 

2151 m/(e) auedes 

2155 ponga~en 

2167 qu(e) en 

2173 lo~al 

2179 qu(e) assf 

2192 ea 

2204 qu(e) él 

2212 mientre~adobados, or pro- 
catal. 

2231 qu(e) a mi 

2233 a ondra, or ondra~en. 

2261 qu(e) a 

2279= 2052 

2293 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2295 diéd~el 


See N. 
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2299 premiéd~e 

2304 demandé~e. 

2309= 2052 

2328 vala~el, or Criador 

2340 cuemo s(e) alaba 

2344 se~alegando, or procatal. 

2348 Diago~e. 

2382 lidia, or lidija~el 

2387 mano~al 

2398 fué~el, or procat. 

2400 e~arrancar 

2439 estava~adelant 

2440== 2348 

2457 qu(e) en, or (or)a. 

2468 quando este 

2475 eal, or rey 

2497 plaze~al 

2504 oa. 

2510= 2052 

2514 crié~el 

2534 nia, or procat. 

2562 qu(e) avemos 

2575 Colada~e 

2594 valael, or Criador 

2620 dentro~en 

2621 qu(e) a 

2629 qu(e) en 

2643 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2644= 2052 

2647 moro Avengalvén 

2671 mucho era 

2682= 2088 

2685 grade~el, or procat. 

2689= 2052, 2644, 2708, 2713, 
2735, 2781, 2763, 2771, 
2793 

2725= 2348 

2741 ploguiess(e) al 

2757 yuan s(e) alabando 

2780= 2088 

2786= 2088 

2790= 2088 

2798 vala~el, or Criador 














2824= 2052 

2915 d(e) ifantes 

2937 besa~el 

2939 Carrion, or procat. 

2948 vassallo~a 

2952 d(e) ifantes 

2956= 2939 

2979 ea 

3010 qu(e) aduxieron 

3013 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3021 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3031 duele~el 

3057 fablando~en, or procat. 

3061  saliess(e) el. 

3064 eel 

3084 qu(e) en, or (or)a. So 
3107, 3111, 3132, 3234, 
3247 

3106 ciento~aderredor 

3113= 2915 

3128= 2798 

3130 otra~en 

3133= 2915 

3148 a ifantes 

3153 Colada~e, or procat. 

3167 quando~assi 

3254 puede olbidar 

3324 d(e) alabar 

3349 ploguier(e) al 
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3363 deu(e) olbidar 

3400 a ondra, or ondra~e. So 
3421, 3439 

3401 e~ascuchdé 

3412 otorgu(e) en 

3417 ea 

3435 qu(e) ouiéredes 

3449 pora~en 

3452 eaquel, or rey 

3475 aosadas 

3479 d(e) infancon 

3484 eescape, or traydor 

3489 p(o)ra 

3513 Bavieca~el, or procat. 

3530 qu(e) en, or (or)a; so 3722 

3537 a ifantes 

3543 a Alfonso, or Alfonso~el. 

3552= 2052 

3570 quant(o) ha 

3622 qu(e) estan 

3641 ferido~es, or procat. 

3642 eal 

3661 lo~agudo 

3684 gela~eché 

3685 lo~encamé 

3687 lancga~e, or procat. 

3691 s(e) acabé - 

3705= 2915 


b. From TEen-SYLLABLES, WITH ANACRUSIS, MARKED BY ITALICS. 
First Hemistichs 
32 assi commo llegé~a la puerta. 


76 aun cerca~o tarde el rey 


222 e m(e) ayude e(l) m(e) acorra 
340 salvest a Daniel con los leones 
528 buscar nos ye~el rey~Alfonsso 
628 qu(e) a~uno que dizien myo Cid 


629 Ayrélo~el rey~Alfonsso 


642 por que se m(e) entr6é~en mi tierra 

833 si non, do sopiér(e)des que somos 

835 si non, en esta tierra” angosta 

848 a caualleros ea peones, or suppress second a. 
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1837 ea 

1848 la~ondra. 
1849 que~una 
1856 m/(e) ha 
1907 plogo~a 
1950 quisess(e) el 

1954 una” agua 

1959 le~echaron, or procat. 
2004 alma~e 

2009 e~espolonauan 

2040 een 

2052 Carrion, or (los) inf. 
2068 saliéd~él, or procat. 
2081 vala~el, or Criador 
2082 respuso~el 


See N. 


2084= 2052 
2088 Elvira~e (23 cases: 2075, 
2197, 2520, 2592, 2628, 
2682, 2710, 2714, 2747, 
2780, 2786, 2790, 2859, 
2865 I, 3187, 3447. Cf. 
2163, 2181, 2817, 3719) 


2090 ea 

2091 = 2084 

2095 primero~el 

210i= 2091 

2120 qu(e) entrada 

2134 non se alabarfn read nos 

2151 m/(e) auedes 

2155 ponga~en 

2167 qu(e) en 

2173 lo~al 

2179 qu(e) assf 

2192 ea 

2204 qu(e) él 

2212 mientre~adobados, or pro- 
catal. 

2231 qu(e) a mi 

2233 a ondra, or ondra~en. 

2261 qu(e) a 

2279= 2052 

2293 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2295 diéd~el 
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2299 premiéd~e 

2304 demandé~e. 

2309= 2052 

2328 vala~el, or Criador 

2340 cuemo s(e) alaba 

2344 se“ alegando, or procatal. 

2348 Diago~e. 

2382 lidia, or lidi|a~el 

2387 mano~al 

2398 fué~el, or procat. 

2400 earrancar 

2439 estava~adelant 

2440== 2348 

2457 qu(e) en, or (or)a. 

2468 quando este 

2475 eal, or rey 

2497 plaze~al 

2504 oa. 

2510= 2052 

2514 crié~el 

2534 nia, or procat. 

2562 qu(e) avemos 

2575 Colada~e 

2594 valael, or Criador 

2620 dentro~en 

2621 qu(e) a 

2629 qu(e) en 

2643 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2644= 2052 

2647 moro Avengalvén 

2671 mucho era 

2682= 2088 

2685 gradeel, or procat. 

2689= 2052, 2644, 2708, 2713, 
2735, 2781, 2763, 2771, 
2793 

2725= 2348 

2741 ploguiess(e) al 

2757 yuan s(e) alabando 

2780= 2088 

2786= 2088 

2790= 2088 

2798 vala~el, or Criador 
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2824= 2052 

2915 d(e) ifantes 

2937 besa~el 

2939 Carrion, or procat. 

2948 vassallo~a 

2952 d(e) ifantes 

2956= 2939 

2979 ea 

3010 qu(e) aduxieron 

3013 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3021 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3031 duele~el 

3057 fablando~en, or procat. 

3061  saliess(e) el. 

3064 eel 

3084 qu(e) en, or (or)a. So 
3107, 3111, 3132, 3234, 
3247 

3106 ciento~aderredor 

3113= 2915 

3128= 2798 

3130 otra~en 

3133= 2915 

3148 a ifantes 

3153 Colada~e, or procat. 

3167 quando~assi 

3254 puede olbidar 

3324 d(e) alabar 

3349 ploguier(e) al 
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3363 deu(e) olbidar 

3400 aondra, or ondra~e. So 
3421, 3439 

3401 e~ascuchéd 

3412 otorgu(e) en 

3417 ea 

3435 qu(e) ouiéredes 

3449 pora~en 

3452 e“aquel, or rey 

3475 aosadas 

3479 d(e) infancon 

3484 eescape, or traydor 

3489 p(o)ra 

3513 Bavieca~el, or procat. 

3530 qu(e) en, or (or)a; so 3722 

3537 a ‘ifantes 

3543 a Alfonso, or Alfonso~el. 

3552= 2052 

3570 quant(o) ha 

3622 qu(e) estan 

3641 ferido~es, or procat. 

3642 eal 

3661 lo~agudo 

3684 gela~eché 

3685 lo~encamé 

3687 lancga~e, or procat. 

3691 s(e) acabé - 

3705= 2915 


b. From TEn-SYLLABLES, WITH ANACRUSIS, MARKED BY ITALICS. 
. First Hemistichs 
32 assi commo lleg6~a la puerta. 


76 aun cerca~o tarde~el rey 


e m(e) ayude e(l) m(e) acorra 


340 
528 


salvest a Daniel con los léones 
buscar nos ye~el rey~Alfonsso 


qu(e) a~uno que dizien myo Cid 


Ayrélo~el rey~Alfonsso 
642 


por que se m(e) entr6é~en mi tierra 


si non, do sopiér(e)des que somos 
st non, en esta tierra” angosta 
a caualleros ea peones, or suppress second a. 
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940 pesando va~a los de Moncon 

999 Oyen este pinar de Tévar 

1044—1045 ca~huebos me lo~he pora estos 
1241 nin entrarié~en ela tigera 

1261 el aver m(e) aura a tornar 

1271 enbiar vos quiero~a Castiella, or enbiar etc. 
1312 Fuera~el rey~a San Fagunt 

1346 semeja qu(e) en tierra de moros 

1347 Quando~assi faze~a su guisa 

1569 ea las duefias e~a las nifias, or suppress second a. 
1573 e“aduxiessen le~a Bavieca 

1668 colgar las han en (San)ta Maria 

1785 Ja tienda del rey de Marruecos 

1794 quando~es farto de lidiar 

1814 gue non diga mal el rey~ Alfons 

1879 De los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress Jos. 
2013 De~un dia~es llegado antes 

2229 A los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress Jos. Cf. 1928 
2314 aqueste~era~el rey Bacar 

2317 The sam@ as 2229 

2489 Cayeronle en quinta~al Cid 

2724 Quando~esto vieron las duefias 

2791 Abrieron los ojos e vieron. See N. 

2825 por aquesta~ondra que vos diestes 

2900 Al rey~Alfonsso de Castiella, or Alfons 
2932 Vidlos el rey~e connoscié (?). See N. 
2995 Hya lo vieron qu(e) es a fer. 
3223 Pagarle hemos d(e) heredades 
3507 E~yr me quiero p(o)ra Valencia 
3519 P(o)ra~arrancar moros del campo 
3601 ca qui tuerto quisier(e) fazer. Cf. 823 I 
3613= 2229 

3644 Antes qu(e) el colpe (e)sperasse 

3657 Quando este colpe~a ferido 


Second Hemistichs 
6 ca much(o) avie grandes cuydados 
34 que non gela~abriessen por nada 
50 que del rey non avie su gracia 
90 eel rey m(e) ha ayrado 
139 non se faze~assi~el mercado 
165 de ganancia~un dinero malo 
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233 quanto pudo~a (e)spolear. 

249 p(o)ra mf e p(o)ra mios vassallos, (or suppress second pora) 
332 eel sol pora~escalentar 

354 Jas manos se ovo d(e) untar 

366 Ja missa~acabada la an. 

379 en buen (or)a nasquiestes de madre 

439= 379 

552 ea Teca qu(e) es adelant 

694 al almofallas(e) van tornar 

708 veremos commo la~acorredes 

731 e los christianos santi Yague 

875 qu(e) en buen ora cinxo~ espada, or (or)a 
1021 por quant(o) ha en toda~Espaia 

1150 e quanto qu(e) es i adelant 

1158 e fiziera esta~arrancada 

1251 Minaya lo~ovo consejado 

1328 ea Murviedro qu(e) es miyor 

1376 e nos de condes de Carrion 

1511 de qué seso~ era Albar Fejfiez 

1595 en buen (or)a cinxiestes espada 

1653 por que me veades lidiar 

1721 e“ovieronles d(e) arrancar 

1726 ca muchol andido~ el cavallo 

1732 de la cabeca fasta~a cabo 

1819b l(e) enbiava~en presentaja 

1885 commo~a rey~e a sefior. So 2109, 3146, 3430, 3488, 3574. 
1888 a su~ondra e a nuestra pro, or suppress second a. 
1928 a los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress Jos. See 22291 
1942 que nos acuerd(e) en lo miior 

1965 p(o)ra las vistas s(e) adobauan 

1986 p/(o)ra las vistas s(e) adobé 

2023 tant(o) avie~el gozo mayor 
2055 ass{ lo|/mande~el Criador 

2076= 1879 I 

2162= 1879 I 

2163 de don Elvira~e dofia Sol 

2171= 1879 I 

2174= 1928 
2286b nin camara“ abierta nin torre 
2297 e~adelin6é p(o)ra ’leén. 
2317 = 2229 I 
2330 e valer nos ha~el Criador 
2342 eel Padre qu(e) est4 en alto 
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2508 que lidiaron de coracgon 

2553 de reyes e d(e) emperadores 

2579 een Castiella~e en Leén (or suppress second en.) 
2684 que de tod el mundo“ es sefior 

2977 p(o)ra Leén e~a Santi Yaguo 

2982 non se toviesse por su vassallo. Read: nos tovies p. s. v. 
3065 eaqueste Mufio Gustioz 

3120 al rey plogo de coracon 

3240 e prendalo~el Campeador 

3297 de reyes o d(e) emperadores 

3371 qu(e) eres traydor e mintist 

3381 con los de Carrién a casar 

3399 de Navarrae d’Aragén. So 3405, 3420, 3448, 3717, 3723 
3414 al rey las manos le besé 

3428= 2229 I 

3438 por mandado del rey” Alfonsso 

3493 que blanca era commo~el sol. 

3532 eel rey pora Carri6n, or e el rey etc., or p(o)ra Carrién. 
3554 dixieronlo~al rey~Alfonsso 

3603= 2229 I 

3658 que no~escaparie con el alma 

3671 diréuos de Mufio Gustioz 

3702= 2229 I 

3716 oa qui pes(e) o a qui non. 

3725 por el qu(e) en buen ora nacid, or buen (or)a 


c. From ELEVEN-SYLLABLES, WITH ANACRUSIS, MARKED BY ITALICS 


636 I Quando lo~oyo~el rey Tarnin 
3252 I mas quando esto ovo” acabado 
2275 II mio Cid o~él que lo~ovo~en algo 


C. CHIEFLY BY ANACRUSIS, FROM NINE-SYLLABLES 
First Hemistichs 
87 cubiertas de guadalmeci 372 A Dios vos acomiendo, fijas 
130 o que ganancia nos dar& 476 Afeuos los dozientos tres 
131 respuso Martin Antolfnez 516 Aquinon lo pueden vender 
151 Don Rachele Vidasa mio 518 Fablé con los de Casteion 
Cid 526 E que serié retenedor 
204 Venides, Martin Antolfnez 568 Aguardando se va mio Cid 
211 Mesuraremos la posada 635 Assi ser& lo de Siloca 
260 Por un marcho que des- 668 (Que nos queramos yr de 
pendades noch 
364 PormioCidel Campeador 691 Mas non aguijedes con ella 














801 
845 


1027 


1055 
1067 
1129 
1252 
1263 
1266 
1285 


1332 
1339 


1370 
1411 
1412 
1427 
1451 
1453 
1502 
1591 
"1643 
1652 
1659 
1675 
1711 
1788 


1846 
1872 


1891 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


A sos castillos a los moros 

Vendido les ha Alcocer 

El conde es muy folon, or 
muy 

Pues adellant yran tras nos 

Si non, en todos vuestros 
dias 

Aqui feremos la morada 

fata cabo del albergada(?) 

A mi dedes cien caualleros 

Que ningun omne de los sos 

Mand6los venir a la corte 

Alegrasle el coracon 

E mando mill marchos de 
plata 

Obispo fizo de su mano 

Razonas por vuestro vas- 
sallo 

De mi sean quitos e vayan 

Seremos yo e su mugier 

Hy todas las duefias con 
ellos 

De los meiores guarnimien- 
tos 

De San Pedro fasta Medina 

Diréuos de los caualleros 

E~el alcayaz Auengalvén 
(?) 

Des dias(e) precié Bavieca. 
Cf. algunos(e) 1260, mu- 
chos(e) 2309 etc. 

Afarto ver4n por los ojos 

Mugier, sed en este pala- 
cio. See N. 

Alegrauas mio Cid e dixo 

Adobanse de coracon 

Salidos son todos armados. 
See N. 

E non la tolliess(e) dent 
christiano 

Por mio Cid el Campeador 

E guarniruos de todas ar- 


mas 
E faziendo yo a el mal 


1946 
2018 
2024 
2037 


2051 
2094 
2097 
2105 
2184 
2200 
2263 
2333 


2371 
2400 


2431 
2482 


2509 
2544 
2546 


2550 
2564 


2599 
2691 


2694 
2705 


2715 
2766 
2797 


2812 
2893 
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Acordaruos iedes despues 

Si non a estos caualleros 

Assi sabe dar omildanga 

Gradéscolo a Dios del cielo, 
or synal. 

Beséle la mano myo cid. 
See N. 

Fablé el rey don Alfonsso, 
or fablo~el 

D’aqui las prendo por mis 
manos 

Pues fueren en uuestro po- 
der (?) 

Recibiélo dofia Ximena 

Pedidas uos ha e rogadas 

Espidiendos de Ruy Diaz, 
or Ruy 

En bracos tenedes mis fi- 
jas 

Por esso salf de mi tierra 

Veriedes quebrar tantas 
lancas 

A las tiendas eran llegados 

Sobeianas son las ganan- 
cias 

Valfa de cinco mill marcos 

Digamos que las leuaremos 

Sacar las hemos de Va- 
lencia 

Averes leuaremos grandes 

Meter las hemos en las 
villas 

Assi uos pedimos merced 

A ssiniestro dexan Atineza 
(= Atienza) 

A ssiniestro dexan a Griza 

Mandaron cargar las azé- 
milas 

Aqui seredes escarnidas 

Mandaron le yr adelante 

Si uos lo meresca, myo 
primo 

A la torre de don Urraca 

Que vos vea meior casadas 
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De myos yernos de Carrién 

Al rey~Alfonsso de Cas- 
tiella 

Desenparadas las dexaron 

Por esto uos besa las manos 

Que gelos leuedes a vistas 

Espidios Mufio Gustioz 

E que non parescan las 
armas 

Vistié6 camisa de rangal 

Con el que touiere dere- 
cho, or touier(e) 

Agora demande myo Cid. 
But see N. 

Mas quando sacaron mis 
fijas 

Merced, ya rey don Al- 
fonsso 


3210 
3261 
3317 
3338 
3382 
3451 
3473 
3544 
3548 
3555 


3611 
3612 
3633 


3660 
3670 


Por end diemos sus espadas 
A la salida de Valencia 
Pedist las feridas primeras 
El ieén premié la cabecga 
Essora Mufio Gustoz 
Aver las hedes a seruir 
En ess’ora dixo myo Cid 
De noche belaron las armas 
Demis sobre todos y es 
Que non fuessen en la bata- 
lla 
Salien los fieles de medio 
Desi vinien los de myo Cid 
Metiol la lanca por los 
pechos 
Essora Martin Antolinez 
Otorgangelo los fieles 


Second Hemistichs 


ouieron la corneia diestra 
que nadi nol diesse posada 


con todas sus_ uertudes 
santas 

que del rey non auie gracia, 
or rey. , 

en buen ora fuestes nacido 
or en buen (or)a 

e vay[a]mos nos al matino 

e meted las en uuestro salvo 

e meterlas en uuestro salvo 

ca por el agua a passado 

al Cid besaron le las manos 

en uuestras manos son las 
arcas 

é quitaremos el reynado 

a myo Cid el Campeador 

en ora buena fuestes nado 

que partir nos hemos en 
vida 

por myo Cid el Campeador 
or: por myo Cidlel 
[caboso] Campeador ? 


309 
344 
360 
377 
399 
529 
558 
602 
607 
631 
655 
671 
687 
695 
711 
785 
851 
893 
942 


960 
1001 
1061 


en su tierral pudies tomar 

por en auemos que fablar. 

e saqueste los padres santos 

la cabeca tornando va. 

que de Castiella fin es ya. 

oyd, escuellas e Minaya 

e los otros contra la agua 

sabet, a su guisa les andan 

por el castiello se tornauan 

el castiello ganado a. 

en Alcocer le van cercar 

un cavallero de prestar 

en castiello nos entraran 

e tornaron se a armar 

e metiol en el mayor az 

que pocos biuos a dexados 

el castiello quiso quitar 

e quito les las heredades 

que non temien ninguna 
fonta. But see N. 

e dixo una vanidat 

e sedien sobre los cauallos 

e cavalg[a]Jremos priuado 





1067 
1121 


1134 
1138 
1163 


1234 


1244 
1254 
1258 
1264 
1302 
1352 
1357 
1370 
1372 


1373 
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escurriélos el Castellano 

son estos a escarmentar 
(verse incomplete). 

Al Campeador mucho plaze 

e del apostol Santi Yague 

las exidas e las entradas 
or omit second Jas. 

cayeron cien marcos de 
plata 

que nos le parte de so braco 

é pusiessen le en un palo 

e comigo ganaron algo. 

por cuenta fizo los nombrar 

de lo que dixo don Rodrigo 

e sus fijas amas a dos. 

curialdas e de desonor 

a la gracia del Criador. 

los ifantes de Carrién, or 
(los), as in “‘edicién cri- 
tica”’ 

de myo Cid el Campeador 


1379= 1370 


1403 
1410 


1479 
1485 
1508 


1526 
1654 


que non aurié ningdn pesar 

si Dios nos curiare de mal 
or curiar(e). 

de mio amigo natural 

adugades gelas ac& 

a petrales e~a cascaueles, 
or suppress second a. 
qui non conosce la verdad 

e de Santa Maria madre 


1690b e del apostol Santi Yague 


1696 
1709 
1710 


1720 
1758 
1762 
1789 


1842 
1847 


entraré yo del otra part 

que las aya yo otorgadas 

des aqui uos sean manda- 
das 

eutraron les del otro cabo 

e la mugier que vale algo 

en unos preciosos escafios 

que de Marruecos es pas- 
sada 

decendieron de los caualos 

e tienes por uuestro vas- 
sallo ; 


1875 
1977 
2003 
2005 
2011 
2044 
2053 


2073 
2083 
2087 


2115 
2122 
2150 
2160 
2166 
2208 
2265 


2285 
2304 
2306 
2313 
2411 
2412 
2414 
2423 
2424 
2521 
2546 
2698 


2720 


2729 
2750 


2831 
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e la voluntad me lo diz 

crecer les ya la ganancia 

e sus fijas amas a dos 

que las sirven a su sabor 

que non gelos dieranendon. 

de don Alfonsso myo sefior 

en buen ora nasquiestes vos 
or (or)a 

a myo Cid el Campeador 

e de dias pequefias son 

en uuestra merged somos 
nos. 

a quien quiere prenderloso. 

de mio Cid el Campeador 

que bien sea galardonado. 

e fazednos este perdén. 

que van con el Campeador 

e de comer en el palacio 

de mio Cid e de sos vassa- 
llos or suppress second de. 

e fincan sobre so sefior 

demandé e no los fallé, 

assi vinieron sin color 

fincadas ha de las cabdales 

e tajaremos amiztat 

cofonda Dios tal amiztat 

en mi la quieres ensayar 

e librado todo lo al. 

el espada llegado ha. 

e sirvanuos de coracon. 

de poder del Campeador 

las ramas puian con las 
nu{ules 

los mantos e los pellicones 
or suppress second Jos. 

departiran desta raz6n 

en briales e en camisas or 
suppress second en 

los ifantes de Carrién or 
(los), according to “‘edi- 
cién critica.” 


2833= 2831 


2841 


el mandado de so sefior 





568 
2855 que vos de dent buen ga- 
lardon. 
é vivas e sin otro mal 
entraron se a la cibdad 
quel aguardan cum a sefior 
2939 con ifantes de Carrién 
2954 que me pesa de coracon 
2956= 2939 
2966 a mio Cid el Campeador 
2988 ssi parientes commo son. 
2995= 2831 
2999= 2831 
3011= 2966 
3040 e mis fijas amas a dos 
3097 e prisola con el cord6n 
3131 a Toledo la vin fer hoy. 
3169 de nos el Cid Campeador; 
but see N. to v. 2665 
3177. e relumbra toda la cort 
3179 Jos omnes buenos de la cort 
3192 el espada Colddal dié 
3195 de Barcilona la mayor 
3220 e fablauan a sso sabor 
3232= 2831 
3241= 2831 
3277 por parejas o por veladas 
or suppress second por 
el moro te jugara mal 


2866 
2896 
2930 


3319 
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3330 en Valencia lo del le6n 

3333 de myo Cid el Campeador 

3398= 2966 

3424= 2966. See N. 

3438 por mandado del rey~Al- 
fonsso 

3442 por malos e por traidores 
or suppress second por. 

3450 e llamar las hedes sefiores 

3453= 2966 

3461 que destabiensalgamosnos. 

3497 e ruégalos de coracon 

3525 manda&desle tomar, sefior 

3527 Por qué lo dezides, sefior 

3541 por desondra de so sefior 

3543 a Alfonsso el de Le6n or 
a Alfonso. 

3584 e rogaron al Criador 

3577= 2831 

3591= 2831 

3595 fablé el rey don Alfons 

3598 de mio Cid el Campeador 

3608 esconbraron a derredor 

3609 que non llegassen al mojén 

3666 ¢ mesurandol del espada 

3715 heredades de Carrién 

3718 con Alfonsso el de Leén 

3729= 3598 


D. HEMISTICHS IRREDUCIBLE WITHOUT CORRECTION 


I NINE-SYLLABLES 


90I Quando (en Burgos) me vedaron compra. 
222 II E(l) m(e) ayudee m(e) acorra. 


249 II Omit second pora. 
379 II buen (or)a. 


613 II qu(e) en or buen (or)a. 


See N. 


Cf. 1910 II, 2292 II, 2457 II, 


2643 II, 3013 II, 3021 II, 3084 II, 3530 II. 


632 II Omit second a. See N. 


679 I Todos los morose (las) moras. See N. 


932 II Omit second de. 


942 II Transpose que to the beginning of I. See N. 
995I Read cienin place of cienio. See N. 


1065 II Omit second de. 
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1138 If Omit el. 

1163 II Omit second /as 

12841 cien in place of ciento. See N. 

1293 I Omit el obispo, with Menéndez Pidal. 

1372 II etc. los ifantes de Carrion. See under C a. 

14651 ¢ien in place of ciento. 

1508 II Omit the second a. 

1509 II Omit a. 

15691 Omit the second a. 

1572 II Omit the second /as. 

1595 II buen (or)a. 

1711 II Reverse order of hemistichs. See N. 

2053 II buen (or)a, or suppress initial syllable. 

2092 II buen (or)a. 

22071 tanta porpola e (tanto) xamed. 

2208 II Omit de or else suppress initial syllable. 

2252I Omit ya. 

2265 II Omit second de, or else suppress initial syllable. 

2278 II Replace vassallos by sos, with Menéndez Pidal. 

2574 1I Omit second de. 

2619 I Omit amas. See N. 

26331 Assi fazian los caualleros. Read fazien and suppress initial 
syllable. 

2720 II Omit second Jos, or else assume anacrusis. 

2750 II Omit the second en. 

2785 II Read del coragon in place of de los coracones, with Menéndez 
Pidal. 

2842 II Read: andan los dias e (las) noches. 

2990 II No lo feré, sin salve Dios. Contrary to what is said in N. 
to this verse, “‘no lo feré’”” may have belonged to first hemi- 
stich. In that case, an emendation would have to be sought 
for the second hemistich. Fitz-Gerald, Vida de S. Domingo, 
595, admits nol instead of no lo, but the apocope of o is aot 
supported by observable usage. 

3084 II buen(or)a. So 3107, 3111, 3132, 3134, 3247, 3530, 3722. 

3169 II hya mas derecho de nos (non) avra el Cid Campeador. 
If jamas precedes the verb, non is understood. Cf. N. to 
v. 2265. 

3265 II Omit second a. 

3277 II Omit second por. 

3442 II Omit second por. 

3509 Yo lo juro par Sant Esidro. As the object of juro follows, 
omit Jo? 

3518 Mas atal cavallo cum est. Read val instead of atal. See N. 
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3521 Omit the second por. See N. 

3538 II de cauallos e (de) guarnizones. 

3578 Non sabemos ques comidran ellos o que non. Read: Non 
sabemos [d]ellos ques comidran o que non. See N. 

3665 I Valme, Dios glorioso, sefior. Place sefior before Dios. See N. 


II Ten-SYLLABLES 


59 II quando nol coge nadi en casa 
66II abastales de pan e (de) vino 
116I Aquelas non las puede levar 
181 II si non, contalda sobre las arcas 
327 II en los grados del(antel) altar 
3351 Pastores te glo(o)rificaron 
379 II em buen (or)a nasquiestes de madre 
386 II que buen galardon (dello) [dent] prendra 
423 II esta noch la podemos quitar 
4431 E Albar Saluadorez sin falla 
445 II que por miedo non dexedes nada 
461 11 las puertas abiertas an dexadas. Read dexaran in place of 
an dexadas. See N. 
517 II non quiso traer en su conpafia 
545 II emtraron al campo de Taranz. Read can for campo? See 
e. g. Hanssen, Gram. Hist. §72. 
678 II ca aver vos lo iedes de far. Omit vos? 
875 II qu(e) en buen (or)a cinxo espada 
953 II diez dias ovieron.a morar 
11741 Mal s(e) aquexan los de Valencia 
1661 II e a sus fijas amas a dos 
1937 II p(o)ra (los) ifantes de Carrion 
1941 II en la poridad seamos nos 
2066 II e~acuerdan en una razon 
2082 II Non abria fijas de casar 
2089 I dadlas a qui quisiéredes vos. Put vos at beginning. See N. 
2098 II a los ifantes de Carrion. Read a ifantes etc. 
2119 I Todos son pagados de las vistas. Read: Pagados son de las 
vistas | todos etc. See N. 
2134I Non gelas daré yo (con mi mano) 
2233 I que las tom(ass)edes por mugieres. See N. 
2303 I £ tornaronse al (a) palacio 
2309 I Muchos tovieron por enbafdos 
2459 II de uos son e de uestros vassallos. Read: son|de uos e d. u. v. 
See N. 
2555 II a (las) fijas del Campeador 
2563 II a (nuestras) tierras de Carrion. See N. 
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2572 I daruos e mulas e palafres 

2679 I E (luego) levaria sus fijas 

2696 I Adiestro dexan a Sant Estevan. Omit a or substitute Gormaz? 

27381 rompien las camisas e (las) carnes 

2789 II Non nos coman en aqueste mont. Read e/ instead of aqueste? 
See N. 

28511 (Gracias,) varones de Sant Estevan. See N. 

2984 II que non falliessen de lo que el rey auié mandado. Read: 
que n. f. [aJl rey de lo que a. m. See N. 

3113 II Venid aca ser, Campeador. Read: Venid aca se[e]r [comigo], 
[myo Cid el] Campeador. See N. 

3178 I Las macanas e (los) arriazes. See N. 

3201 I Hya pagado so de mis espadas. Omit Aya? 

33241 Delant[e] mio Cid e (delante) todos. See N. 

3394 II e al otro Yenego (Simenez). See N. 

3428 II a (los) yfantes de Carrién. Read: a” yfantes etc. 

3538 II de cauallos e (de) guarnizones. See N. 

3454 II En todas guisas tales sodes quales digo yo. Read: sabet, 
in place of tales. See N. Cf. Cornu 523. 

35401 que silos pudiessen apartar. Read: gue si apartar pudiessen. 

36291 Firme estido Pero Vermuez. Read: F.e. [don] Pero (Vermuez). 
See N. Cf. Cornu 526. 

36311 Quebranté la b[lloca del escudo. Read: Quebré 1. b. d. e. ? 

36451 Atorgaron gelo los fieles. Omit ge? Cf. 2583, 3411. 

3655 I Raxol los pelos de la cabeca 


III ELevEN-SYLLABLES 


319 II esta ser4 de Santa Trinidad 
340 II con los leones en la (mala) carcel 
632 II a Tecae (a) Teruel perd(e)r4s 
1010 I que mas vale de mill marcos (de plata). See “‘edicién critica. 
1153 II con estas ganancias que traen (grandes) 
1201 I Quando vid (myo Cid) las gentes juntadas. Still one syllable 
too many. 
1557 II Que de lo so non tomaua nada. Read with Menéndez Pidal 
dellos in place of de lo so. 
1604 II querida e ondrada mugier, (e amas mis fijas). Read with 
Menéndez Pidal: querida mugier e ondrada. 
1870 II (e)e~a Per(o) Vermuez aqui 
2096 II p(o)ra (los) ifantes de Carrion. Read: p(o)ra~ ifantes. 
2278 II (e) a (los) ifantes de Carrion. Read: a~ifantes. 
2415I Mas si~el cavallo non (es)tropieza 
2681 II commo de malos (e de) traydores. See N. 
27821 (A Dios) plega (e) a Santa Marfa. Cf. Cornu 511. 
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2782 II que dent prendan (ellos) mal galardon 

3096 I que non le contalassen los pelos. Even reading nol for non le 
still leaves the hemistich too long. See N. Perhaps contrallen 
instead of contrallassen. 

3198 II el espada (tomé e) recibi6é. Cf. “edicién critica.” 

3212 II assi [lo] dezimos nos. (Dixo el Rey). Cf. “edicién critica.” 

3395 I Elunoes yfante de Navarra. Perhaps ‘‘Del ifante de Navarra 
el uno es rogador,” as proposed in N. 

37191II con don Elvira~e (con) dofia Sol 


IV TWELVE-SYLLABLES 


3541 Corrié (la sangre) por el astil ayuso 
1885 II commo a rey~e sefior (natural). Cf. ‘‘edicién critica.” 
This formula usually has a before sefior. 


V THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES 


2413 I El espada tienes (desnuda) en (la) mano. Cf. “edici6n 
critica.” 
3662 I (Diagongalez) espada tiene en mano 


DOUBLE OCTOSYLLABLES 


21 Conbidar le yen de grado, mas ninguno non osaua 

26 E aquel que gela diesse, sopiesse vera palabra 

30 Ascondense de mio Cid, ca nol osan dezir nada. 

42 El rey lo ha vedado, anoch del entré su carta 

70 Fabl6é Martin Antolinez, odredes lo que a dicho. 

73 Ca acusado seré de lo que uos he servido. 

88 Los guadamecis uermeios e los clauos bien dorados 
101 En cuenta de sus aueres de los que auien ganados. 
108 Por siempre uos faré ricos, que non seades menguados. 
143 E nos uos aiudaremos, que assi es aguisado. 
152 Afeuos los a la tienda del Campeador contado. 
161 Que sobre aquellas arcas darle yen seyscientos marcos, 
163 Ca assil dieran la fe e gelo auien jurado. 
166 Dixo Martin Antolinez: ‘‘carg{uJen las archas priuado’’; 
167 Leualdas, Rachel e Vidas, ponedlas en uuestro salvo,” 
169 Ca a mouer a myo Cid ante que cante el gallo. 
172 Gradan se Rachel e Vidas con aueres monedados 
177 Assi es uuestra uentura: grandes son uuestras ganancias. 
188 Quando esto se ouo fecho, odredes lo que fablaua: 
217 A ti lo gradesco, Dios, que cielo e tierra guias. 
235 Apriessa cantan los gallos e quieren quebrar albores. 
245 Con tan grant gozo reciben al que en buen ora nasco. 
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Mas por que me vo de tierra douos cinquaenta marchos. 
Dellas e di mi mugier fagades todo recabdo. 
Rogando al Criador quanto ella meior sabe 

En Belleem aparecist commo fue tu voluntad 
Quando oy nos partimos, en vida nos faz juntar. 
Aun todos estos duelos en gozo se tornar4n. 
Quando se desperté el Cid, la cara se santigé. 

En medio duna montafia maravillosa e grant 

Por tal lo faze myo Cid que no lo ventasse nadi 

Con Alfonsso myo sefior non querria lidiar 

Acerca corre Salon, agua nol puedent vedar 

Que de dia nin de noch non les diessen arrebata 
Dizen los de Alcocer: ‘‘Ya se nos va la ganancia”’ 
Abiertas dexan las puertas, que ninguno non las guarda. 
Oyd a mi, Albarfanez, e todos los caualleros. 
Posaremos en sus casas e dellos nos serviremos 
Perderfés Calatayuth, que non puede escapar. 
Tres reyes veo de moros derredor de mi estar 

A cabo de tres sedmanas, la quarta querie entrar 
De Castiella la gentil exidos somos ac4. 

Veriedes armarse moros, apriessa entrar en az. 
Aquel Pero Vermuez non lo pudo endurar 

Vo meter la uestra sefia en aquela mayor az. 

Dixo el Campeador: “Non sea, por caridad”’ 

Dixo el Campeador: ‘‘Valelde, por caridad.”’ 

Yo soy Roy Diaz el Cid, de Bivar Campeador. 

A Mynaya Albarfanez mataronle el cauallo 
Caualgad, Mynaya, vos, sodes el myo diestro brazo. 
Agora dauan cevada, ya la noch era entrada 
Quando esto fecho ouo, a cabo de tres semanas 
Alcancaron a myo Cid en Teuar e[n] el pinar. 

Myo Cid quando lo oyo, enbié pora alla. 

De moros e de christianos gentes trae sobejanas. 
Veraé Remont Verengel tras quien vino en alcanca. 
Mandélos ferir myo Cid, el que én buen ora nasco. 
Los pendones e las lancas tan bien las van empleando. 
El non lo quiere comer, a todos los sosafiaua. 

Pues que tales mal calcados me vencieron de batalla. 
Si lo fizieredes, Cid, lo que auedes fablado. 

E tienen gelo delant, e dieron gelo priuado. 

Si uos viniere emiente que quisieredes vengalo. 
Aquis conpieca la gesta de myo Cid el de Biuar. 
Dexado a Saragoca e a las tierras duca. 

A orient exe el sol, e tornés a essa part 
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Aiudol el Criador, el Sefior que es en cielo. 
Magluler les pesa ouieronse a dar e a arrancar 
Non osan fueras exir nin con el se aiuntar 

Por el rey de Marruecos ouieron a enbiar 
Amanecié a myo Cid en tierras de Mon Real 
Cercar quiere a Valencia por a christianos la dar. 
Al sabor de la ganancia non lo quiere detardar 
Quando vino el dezeno ouuieron gela a dar. 

En el auer monedado treinta mil marcos le caen. 
Buena fue la de Valencia quando ganaron la casa, 
Mas mucho fue provechosa, sabet, esta arrancada 
Los que exieron de tierra de bondat son abondados 
Meter los he en escripto, e todos sean contados. 
Dar le quiero cien cauallos, e vos yd gelos leuar. 
De guisa yran por ellas que a gran ondra vernan 
A estas tierras estrafias que nos pudiemos ganar 
Las prouezas de myo Cid andaualas demandando 
Que sis fartas lidiando e firiendo con sus manos 
Quando lo oyo myo Cid, de aquesto fue pagado 
Quando Dios prestar nos quiere, nos bien gelo gradescamos. 
De missa era exido essora el Rey Alfonsso 

Catad commo las siruades uos e el Campeador 
Por que los desheredé, todo gelo suelto yo. 

Mas ganaremos en esto que en otra desonor 

Si leuaredes las duefias, siruanlas a su sabor 
Enviolos a myo Cid, a Valencia, do esta 

Dezid al Campeador, que Dios le curie de mal, 
Que su mugier e sus fijas el rey sueltas me las ha 
Hyr se quiere a Valencia, a myo Cid el de Bivar 
Soltariemos la ganancia, que nos diesse el cabdal 
Hyo lo veré con el Cid, si Dios me lieua al4 

Por lo que auedes fecho, buen cosiment y aura. 
Todos los dias del sieglo en leuarlo adelant 

E] obispo don Ieronino, coronado de prestar 
Tienela Auengalvén, —myo amigo es de paz— 
E] moro Auengalvon, quando sopo el mensaje, 
Esso fue apriessa fecho, que nos quieren detardar 
Mugier del Cid lidiador e sus fijas naturales 
Mag[uler que mal le queramos, non gelo podremos fer. 
Desto que auedes fecho uos non perderedes nada. 
EI rey lo pagé todo, e quito se va Minaya. 

El obispo don Iheronimo, buen christiano sin falla. 
Entre el e Albarfanez hyvan a una conpafia 

Que guardassen el alcacar e las otras torres altas 
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Recibir salien las duefias e al bueno de Minaya 
Ensiellanle a Bavieca, cuberturas le echauan 
Afeme aqui, sefior, yo e uestras fijas amas 

Todo el bien que yo he, todo lo tengo delant 

Por casar con uestras fijas, aduzen uos axuuar 

a uos los pondran delant, e veredes quales son 
Essora dixieron todos: “d’amor e de voluntad” 
Myo Cid enpleé la langa, al espada metié mano. 
Quando al rey de Marruecos assi lo an arrancado 
Quando en vuestra venida tal ganancia nos han dado 
Quando lo vieron de pie, que era descaualgado 
Somos en uuestra merced, e vivades muchos ajfios 
Hya mugier dofia Ximena, nom lo auiedes rogado 
Commo lo dixo el Cid assi lo an acabado 

Tanta tienda preciada e tanto tendal obrado 
Tantos auien de aueres, de cauallos e de armas 

De lo que a uos cayo uos non gradecedes nada. 
E passada an la sierra que las otras tierras parte 
Marauilla es del Cid, que su ondra crece tanto 

En la ondra que el ha nos seremos abiltados 
Fablando en su conseio, auiendo su poridad 
Crecremos en nuestra ondra, e iremos adelant 

A Minaya Albarfanez e a Pero Vermuez 

Con el rey van leoneses e mesnadas galizianas 
Catandol sedie la barba que tan aynal creciera 
Que adobassen cozina pora quantos que y son 
Semeiam el casamiento ondrado e con grant pro 
Camearon las espadas antel rey don Alfonsso 
Trezientos marcos de plata en ayuda les do yo. 
Cada uno lo que pide nadi nol dize de no. 

Evad aqui uuestros fijos, quando uuestros yernos son 
Pues que casades mys fijas asi commo a uos plaz 
Prendellas con uuestras manos e daldas a los yfantes 
La compaiia del Cid crece, e la del Rey mengé 
Dixo mio Cid a don Pero e a Mufio Gustioz 
Muchos dias uos ueamos con los ojos de las caras 
Venit ac, Albarfanez, el que yo quiero e amo. 

Al salir de la ecclegia caualgaron tan priuado 
Tres cauallos cameo el que en buen ora nasco 
Entre palafres e mulas e corredores cavallos 
Espidiendos de Ray Diaz, el que en buen ora nasco 
Los amores que les fazen mucho eran sobeianos 

El manto e el brial todo suzio lo sacé 

En la ueste de los moros los atamores sonando 
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Myos yernos amos a dos, la cosa que mucho amo 
Essora dixo myo Cid: “lo que uos queredes plazme 
El obispo don Iheronimo priso a espolonada 
Tanto brazo con loriga veriedes caer a part 

Non te iuntaras comigo fata dentro en la mar 
Aqui respuso myo Cid: “esto non ser4 verdad.” 
Arriba algé Colada, un grant golpe dadol ha 
Commo yo fio por Dios e en todos los sos santos 
Aquelos que gelos dieran non gelo auien logrado 
Quando agora son buenos, adelant ser4n preciados 
Que a la racion cayé seys cientos marcos de plata 
Aqui est4 con myo Cid el obispo don Iheronimo 
El bueno de Albarfanez, cauallero lidiador 

Buenos mandados yr4n a tierras de Carrion 

Quien lidiara meior o quien fuera en alcanco 

E las noches e los dias tan mal los escarmentando 
Amos salieron a part, veramientre son hermanos 
Vayamos pora Carrion, aqui mucho detardamos 
Los aueres que tenemos grandes son e sobejanos 
Con que riqueza enbio myos yernos amos a dos 
Agora nos enviades a tierras de Carrion 

Debdo nos es a conplir lo que mandaredes vos 

De mi e de uuestro padre bien auedes nuestra gracia 
Espi{diJendos de las duefias e de todas sus conpajfias 
Dixo Félez Mufioz: “‘plazme d’alma e de coracon 
Saludad a myo amigo el moro Avengalvon 

Dil que enbio mis fijas a tierras de Carrion 

De lo que ouieren huebos siruan las a so sabor 

Si pudiessemos matar el moro Avengaluon 

Tan en saluo lo abremos commo lo de Carrion. 
Quando esta falssedad dizen los de Carrion 

De lo que e] moro dixo a los yfantes non plaze 

Si nos fuéremos maiadas, abiltaredes a uos 

Con las cinchas corredizas maian las tan sin sabor 
Con las espuelas agudas, don ellas an mal sabor 
Qual ventura serie esta, si ploguiesse al Criador 
Sangrientas en las camisas e todos los ciclatones 
Fasta que viesse venir sus primas amas a dos. 
Aduxiessen a sus fijas a Valencia la mayor 

Non gelo quiso tomar, mas mucho gelo gradié 
Adelinan a posar pora folgar essa noch 

E uos a el lo gradid, quando uiuas somos nos 

Buen casamiento perdiestes, meior podredes ganar 
Aun veamos el dia que vos podamos vengar 
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Yo tomé el casamiento, mas non osé dezir al 

Por mi besale la mano d’alma e de coracon 

Esso me puede pesar con la otra desonor 
Adugamelos a vistas, ¢ a juntas o a cortes 

Ca tan grant es la rencura dentro en milo} coracgon 
E llos condes gallizanos a el tienen por sefior 
Assi commo descaualga aquel Mufio Gustioz 
Ele es vuestro vassallo e vos sodes so sefior 

Hya uos sabedes la ondra que es cuntida a nos 
Cuemos nos han abiltados yfantes de Carrion 
Aiudar le (=le he) a derecho sin salue el Criador 
Lo que non cuydaua fer de toda esta sazon 
Mandaré commo y vayan yfantes de Carrion 

Que destas siete semanas adobes con sus vassallos 
Saludadmelos a todos, entrellos aya espacio 
Espidios Mufio Gustioz, a myo Cid es tornado 
Non lo detiene por nada Alfonsso el Castellano 
Miedo ha que y verné myo Cid el Campeador 
Quando lo ouo a oio el buen rey don Alfonsso 
Dios lo mande que por uos se ondre oy la cort 

E al conde don Arrich e a quantos que y son 

Con estos cumplansse ¢iento de los buenos que y son 
Assi commo lo a dicho, todos adobados son 

E el conde don Arrich e el conde don Remont 
En un escafio tornifio essora myo Cid pos6 

Por escoger el derecho, ca tuerto non mando yo 
Quando dexaron mis fijas en el robredo de Corpes 
Essora salien a parte yffantes de Carrion 

Nolo podemos negar, ca dos espadas nos dié 

Nos le pueden camear, ca el Cid bien las connosce 
Alegrés le tod’ el cuerpo, sonrris6s de coracgon 
Aqui veriedes quexarse yfantes de Carrion. 

Que al no nos demandasse, que aqui fincé la boz 
Essora salien a parte yfantes de Carrion 

Sobre los dozientos marcos que tenie el rey Alfonsso 
Merced, ya rey sefior, por amor de caridad 
Oydme toda la cort, e peseuos de myo mal 


3259b Aqui lo meioraré a juuizio de la cort 
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Non gelas deuien querer sus fijas por varraganas 
Miembrat quando lidiamos cerca Valencia la grand 
Nos cercamos el escafio por curiar nuestro sefior 
Dexés le prender el cuello, e a la red le meti6 

Estot lidiaré aqui ant’ el rey don Alfonsso 

Por que dexamos sus fijas aun no nos repentimos 
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Myos yernos amos a dos, la cosa que mucho amo 
Essora dixo myo Cid: “lo que wos queredes plazme 
El obispo don Lheronimo priso a espolonada 
Tanto brazo con loriga veriedes caer a part 

Non te luntaris comigo fata dentro en la mar 

Aqui respuso myo Cid: “esto non seri verdad.” 
Arriba algd Colada, un grant golpe dadol ha 
Commo yo fio por Dios ¢ en todos los sos santos 
Aquelos que gelos dieran non gelo auien logrado 
Quando agora son buenos, adelant serin preciados 
Que a la racion cayé seys cientos marcos de plata 
Aqui est4 con myo Cid el obispo don Theronimo 
El bueno de Albarfanez, cauallero lidiador 

Buenos mandados yr4n a tierras de Carrion 

Quien lidiara meior o quien fuera en alcanco 

E las noches e los dias tan mal los escarmentando 
Amos salieron a part, veramientre son hermanos 
Vayamos pora Carrion, aqui mucho detardamos 
Los aueres que tenemos grandes son e sobejanos 
Con que riqueza enbio myos yernos amos a dos 
Agora nos enviades a tierras de Carrion 

Debdo nos es a conplir lo que mandaredes vos 

De mi e de uuestro padre bien auedes nuestra gracia 
EspildiJendos de las duefias e de todas sus conpafias 
Dixo Félez Mufioz: “‘plazme d’alma e de coracon 
Saludad a myo amigo el moro Avengalvon 

Dil que enbio mis fijas a tierras de Carrion 

De lo que ouieren huebos siruan las a so sabor 

Si pudiessemos matar el moro Avengaluon 

Tan en saluo lo abremos commo lo de Carrion. 
Quando esta falssedad dizen los de Carrion 

De lo que e] moro dixo a los yfantes non plaze 

Si nos fuéremos maiadas, abiltaredes a uos 

Con las cinchas corredizas maian las tan sin sabor 
Con las espuelas agudas, don ellas an mal sabor 
Qual ventura serie esta, si ploguiesse al Criador 
Sangrientas en las camisas e todos los ciclatones 
Fasta que viesse venir sus primas amas a dos. 
Aduxiessen a sus fijas a Valencia la mayor 

Non gelo quiso tomar, mas mucho gelo gradié 
Adelinan a posar pora folgar essa noch 

E uos a el lo gradid, quando uiuas somos nos 
Buen casamiento perdiestes, meior podredes ganar 
Aun veamos el dia que vos podamos vengar 
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Yo tomé el casamiento, mas non osé dezir al 

Por mi besale la mano d'alma e de coracon 

Esso me puede pesar con la otra desonor 
Adugamelos a vistas, o a juntas o a cortes 

Ca tan grant es la rencura dentro en milo] coragon 
E llos condes gallizanos a el tienen por sefior 
Assi commo descauaiga aquel Mufio Gustios 
Ele es vuestro vassallo e vos sodes so sefior 

Hya uos sabedes la ondra que es cuntida a nos 
Cuemos nos han abiltados yfantes de Carrion 
Aiudar le (= le he) a derecho sin salue el Criador 
Lo que non cuydaua fer de toda esta sazon 
Mandaré commo y vayan yfantes de Carrion 

Que destas siete semanas adobes con sus vassallos 
Saludadmelos a todos, entrellos aya espacio 
Espidios Mufio Gustioz, a myo Cid es tornado 
Non lo detiene por nada Alfonsso el Castellano 
Miedo ha que y vern4 myo Cid el Campeador 
Quando lo ouo a oio el buen rey don Alfonsso 
Dios lo mande que por uos se ondre oy la cort 

E al conde don Arrich e a quantos que y son 

Con estos cumplansse ¢iento de los buenos que y son 
Assi commo lo a dicho, todos adobados son 

E el conde don Arrich e el conde don Remont 
En un escafio tornifio essora myo Cid posé 

Por escoger el derecho, ca tuerto non mando yo 
Quando dexaron mis fijas en el robredo de Corpes 
Essora salien a parte yffantes de Carrion 

Nolo podemos negar, ca dos espadas nos dié 

Nos le pueden camear, ca el Cid bien las connosce 
Alegrés le tod’ el cuerpo, sonrrisés de coracgon 
Aqui veriedes quexarse yfantes de Carrion. 

Que al no nos demandasse, que aquf fincé la boz 
Essora salien a parte yfantes de Carrion 

Sobre los dozientos marcos que tenie el rey Alfonsso 
Merced, ya rey sefior, por amor de caridad 
Oydme toda la cort, e peseuos de myo mal 


3259b Aqui lo meioraré a juuizio de la cort 

Non gelas deuien querer sus fijas por varraganas 
Miembrat quando lidiamos cerca Valencia la grand 
Nos cercamos el escafio por curiar nuestro sefior 
Dexés le prender el cuello, e a la red le meti6 

Estot lidiaré aqui ant’ el rey don Alfonsso 

Por que dexamos sus fijas aun no nos repentimos 
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Grandes aueres les di6 myo Cid el Campeador 
Acabo de tres semanas, en begas de Carrion 

Que prendan de sus aueres quanto ouieren sabor 
A essos e a los otros que de buena parte son 

Quien uos lo toller quisiere nol vala el Criador 
Essora se espidieron, e luegos partio la cort 

Preso auemos el debdo, e a pasar es por nos 
Dixieron gelo al rey, mas non gelo conloyé 
Levad e salid al campo, yfantes de Carrion 

Que nada non mancar4 por los del Campeador 

Si del campo bien salides, gran onra auredes vos 
Essora dixo el rey: ‘‘d’alma e de coracon” 

E[n] mano prenden las astas de los fierros taiadores 
Muy bien acompafiados, ca mucho parientes son 
Los fieles e el rey ensefiaron los moiones 

Que por y serie vencido qui saliesse del moion 
Alla leué el alméfar, fata la cofia legaua 

Essora dixo el rey: “veniduos a mi conpafia 

En vazio fue la lanca, ca en carne nol tomé 

El rey a los de myo Cid de noche los enbié 

Grado al rey del cielo, mis fijas vengadas son 
Agora las ayan quitas heredades de Carrion 

Los primeros fueron grandes, mas aquestos son miiores 
A mayor ondra las casa que lo que primero fue 
El dia de cinquaesma, de Cristus aya perdon 


DOUBLE HEPTASYLLABLES 


Alc4ndaras vazias sin pielles e sin mantos 

E entrando a Burgos ouieronla siniestra 
Burgeses e burgesas por las finiestras son 
Grande duelo auien las yentes christianas 
Non se abre la puerta, ca bien era cerrada 
Nol osarien vender al menos dinarada 
Yncamos las d’arena, ca bien seran pesadas 
Grandes aueres priso e mucho sobejanos 

En lugar las metamos que non sean ventadas 
Mas dezid nos del Cid, de qué ser4 pagado 
Dixo Rachel e Vidas: nos d’esto nos pagamos 
Que gelo non venta(n)ssen de Burgos omne nado 
Al cargar de las archas veriedes gozo tanto 

Ca mientra que visquiessen refechos eran amos 
Cid, beso vuestra mano, en don que la yo aya 
“Plazme,” dixo el Cid, ‘‘daqui sea mandada” 
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185 Notdélos don Martino, sin peso los tomaua 
206 Vengo, Campeador, con todo buen recabdo 
208 Mandad coger la tienda, e vayamos priuado 
213 Estas palabras dichas, la tienda es cogida 
214 Myo Cid e sus conpafias caualgan tan ayna 
216 Alco su mano diestra, la cara se santigua 
228b Veré a la mugier a todo mio solaz 

265 Loraua de los oios, quisol besar las manos 
270 Con aquestas mys duefias de quien so yo servida 
279 Commo a la mi alma yo tanto uos queria 
282b Que aun con mis manos case estas mis fijas 
301 Vos que por mi dexades casas e heredades 
310 Por oro nin por plata non podrie escapar 
311 El dia es exido, la noch querie entrar 

324 A los mediados gallos pienssan de ensellar 
326 Myo Cid e su mugier a la iglesia van 

331 Fezist cielo e tierra, el tercero el mar 

345 Del agua fezist vino e de la piedra pan 

346 Resucitest a Lazaro, ca fue tu voluntad 
349 Dos ladrones contigo, estos de sefias partes 
351 Estando en la cruz, vertud fezist muy grant 
382 Dios que nos dié las almas conseio nos darA 
385 E a todas sus duefias que con ellas estan 
387 Tornado es don Sancho e fablé Albarfanez 
392 Cerca viene el plazo por el reyno quitar 
394 Otro dia mafiana pienssa de caualgar 

401 Sobre Navas de Palos el Duero va pasar 
403 Vanssele acogiendo yentes de todas partes 
405 Un suefil priso dulce, tan bien se adurmjé 
413 Otro dia mafiana pienssan de caualgar 

414 Es dia a de plazo, sepades que non mas 

415 A la sierra de Miedes ellos yvan pasar 

422 Passaremos la sierra que fiera es e grand 

425 De noch passan la sierra, vinida es la man 
432 Ante que anochezca pienssan de caualgar 
434 Andidieron de noch, que vagar non se dan 
438 Commo lo consejava Minaya Albarfanez 
455 E los que con myo Cid fincaran en la caga 
456 Ya quiebran los albores e vinie la mafiana 
472 Quinze moros mataua de los que alcancaua 
487 Salidlos recebir con esta su mesnada 

489 Venides, Albarfanez, una fardida langa. 

493 Mucho uos lo gradesco, Campeador contado 
498 Fata que yo me pague sobre buen mio cauallo 
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Aun de lo que diessen ouiessen grand ganancia 

Los moros e las moras bendiziendol estén 

Por las Cuevas d’Anquita ellos passando van 

Non lo saben los moros el ardiment que an 

Otro dia mouios myo Cid el de Bivar 

E passé a Alfama, la Foz ayuso va 

E sobre Alcocer myo Cid yua posar 

El buen Campeador que en buen ora nasco 
(wrong assonance for ¢inxo espada) 

Coié Salon ayuso la su sefia alcada 

Las lorigas vestidas e cintas las espadas 

El buen Campeador la su cara tornaua 

Firid los, caualleros, todos sines dubdanca 

Myo Cid e Albarfanez adelant aguijauan 

Los moros yazen muertos, de bivos pocos veo 

Los moros e las moras vender non los podremos 

Que los descabecemos nada non ganaremos 

Ribera de Salon toda yra a mal 

Con los de la frontera que uos aiudarin 

Tres mil moros caualgan e pienssan de andar 

Otro dia mafiana pienssan de caualgar 

Por los de la frontera pienssan de envilar 

Gentes se aiuntaron sobeianos de grandes 

Armado es myo Cid con quantos que el ha 

Al Cid besé la mano, la sefia va tomar 

De parte de los moros dos sefias ha cabdales 

De peones mezclados qui los podrie contar 

Las azes de los moros yas mueven adelant 

Non derranche ninguno fata que yo lo mande 

Enbracan los escudos delant los coracones 

Trezientas langas son, todos tienen perdones 

Sefios moros mataron, todos de sefios colpes 

Tantos buenos cauallos sin sos duefios andar 

Mynaya Albarfanez que Corita mandé 

Las carbonclas del yelmo echogelas aparte 

Para Calatayuth quanto puede se va 

Fata Calatayuth duré el segudar 

Por el cob:io ayuso la sangre destellando 

Traen oro e plata que non saben recabdo 

Sané el rey F4riz, con el se conseiauan 

Asi lo an asmado e metudo en carta 

Nos pagados fincados (sic for fincamos), sefior, de la tu part. 

La tercgera Teruel que estaua delant 

¥do es a Castiella Albarfanez Minaya 
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: 902 El Poyo de myo Cid asil diran por carta 

919 Quando vio myo Cid asomar a Minaya 

926 Dios, commo es alegre todo aquel fonssado 

961 Grandes tuertos me tiene myo Cid el de Bivar 

970 Tres dias e dos noches penssaron de andar 

975 Del conde don Remont venido lés mensaie 

983 Agora lo connosce myo Cid el de Biuar 

987 El conde don Remont dar nos ha grant batalla 

991 Apretad los cauallos e bistades las armas 

997 Por uno que firgades tres siellas iran v4zias. 
1018 El conde don Remont non gelo precia nada 
1035b Quitaruos he los cuerpos e daruos he de mano 
1063 El sabor que dend [h]e non ser4 olbidado 
1064 Danle tres palafres muy bien ensellados 

1074 Folg{ujedes, ya myo Cid, sodes en uuestro saluo 
1076 De venir uos buscar sol non ser4 penssado 
1099 Prisieron so conseio quel uiniessen ¢ercar 
1100 Trasnocharon de noch al alua de la man 

1140 Ca yoso Ruy Diaz, myo Cid el de Biuar 

1141 Tanta cuerda de tienda y veriédes quebrar 
1149 Grandes son las ganancias que myo Cid fechas ha 
1154 Las nuevas de myo Cid, sabet, sonando van 
1156 Sonando van sus nuevas alent parte del mar 
1165 Ma’les pesa en X4tiva e dentro en Guiera 
1188 A tierras de Castiella enbié sos mensaies 
1193 Todos vengan de grado, ninguno non ha premia. 
1206 Sonando van sus nuevas todas a todas partes 
1209 Nueve meses complidos, sabet, sobrella yaz 
1213 Los que fueron de pie, caualleros se fazen 
1221 Ya folgaua myo Cid con todas sus conpafias 
1223 Que presa es Valencia, que non gela enparan 
1226 Arrancélos myo Cid, el de la luenga barba 
1227 Fata dentro en X4tiva duré el arrancada 
1228 En el passar de Xficar y veriedes barata 

1242 E que fablassen desto moros e christianos. 
1247 El amor de myo Cid ya lo ivan provando 
1253 Sil pudiessen prender o fuesse alcancado 
1261b Que curian a Valencia e andan arrobdando 
1277 Si fuere su merged quenlas dexe sacar 

1299 En tierras de Valencia fer quiero obispado 
1305 Dios, qué alegre era todo christianismo 

1311 Demandé por Alfonsso, do lo podrie fallar 
1313 Torndés a Carrion, i lo podrie fallar 

1320 Bes4vale las manos e fablé tan 2puosto 
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BesAvavos las manos mio Cid lidiador 
Grandes son las ganancias quel dié el Criador 
Fevos aqui las sefias, verdad uos digo yo 

De siellas e de frenos todos guarnidos son 
Dixo el rey al conde: ‘‘dexad essa razon’’; 
Saldrien del monasterio do elle las dex6 
Mynaya Albarfanez las manos le besé 

El Cid que bien nos quiera nada non perdera 
Dixo dofia Ximena: “El Criador lo mande.” 
Veriedes caualleros venir de todas partes 

De los otros quinientos dezir uos he qué faze 
E a las otras duefias que las siruen delant 
Dixo Rachel e Vidas: ‘el Criador lo mande.” 
E Martin Antolinez, un Burgales leal 

Gran locura serie si la desenparas 

Salidélos recibir con grand gozo que faze 

Su mugier e sus fijas en Medina estan 

E fata en Valencia dellas non uos partades 


1499b E Mujfio Gustioz que vos quieren sin hart. 


1504 
1507 
1515 
1520 
1521 
1523 
1527 
1534 
1541 
1543 
1544 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1559 
1562 
1564 
1566 
1578 
1588 
1601 
1610 
16238 
1639 
1640 


Todos vienen en uno, agora llegaran 

Bien salieron den ciento que non parecen mal 
Por cerca de Salon tan grandes gozos van. 
Tan buen dia con uusco, Minaya Albarfanez 
Traedes estas duefias por 0 valdremos mas. 
Ondrar uos hemos todos, ca tal es la su auze 
Sorris6és de la boca Minaya Albarfanez 
Entraron en Medina, siruialos Minaya 

Oyda es la missa, e luego caualgauan 
Arbuxuelo arriba priuado aguijauan 

E! campo de Torancio luegol atrauessauan 
Las noches e los dias las duefias aguardando 
Aun las ferraduras quitar gelas mandaua 

Con estas alegrias e nuevas tan ondradas 
Apres son de Valencia a tres leguas contadas 
Alegre fue myo Cid que nunqua mas nin tanto 
Dozi[en]tos caualleros mandé exir priuado 

El sedie en Valencia curiando e guardando 
Recebidas las duefias a una grant ondranca 
Fizo una corrida, esta fue tan estrafia 

Todas las sus mesnadas en grant delent estauan 


A tan grand ondra ellas a Valencia entrauan See N. 


Van buscar a Valencia a myo Cid don Rodrigo 
Venidom es delicio de tierras dalent mar 
Entraré en !as armas, non lo podré dexar 
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1644 Su mugier e sus fijas subidlas al alcacer 
1649 A poco que viniestes, present uos quieren dar 
1669 Vocacion es que fizo el Cid Campeador 

1671 Los moros de Marruecos cauaigan a vigor 
1672 Por las puertas adentro est4n sines pauor 
1677 Sacan los de las huertas mucho a fea guisa 
1684 Alegre es myo Cid por quanto fecho han 
1685 Oydme, caualleros, non rastara por al 

1699 Es dia es salido e la noch es entrada 

1701 A los mediados gallos, antes de la mafiana 
1704 El que aqui muriere lidiando de cara 

1707 Hyo uos canté la missa por aquella mafiana 
1724 Por el cobdo ayuso la sangre destellando 
1729 Con otros quel consig{uJen de sus buenos vassallos 
1731 Mucho era alegre de lo que an cacado 

1736 Mesnadas de myo Cid robado an el campo 
1737 Entre oro e plata fallaron tres mill marcos 
1749 Vos teniendo Valencia, e yo venci el campo 
1750 Esto Dios se lo quiso con todos los sos santos 
1756 Esto dixo myo Cid digiendo del cauallo. 
1770 Grant fue el alegria que fue por el palacio 
1786 Dos tendales la sufren, con oro son labrados. 
1798 De toda la su quinta el diezmo l’a mandado 
1803 El bueno de myo Cid non lo tardé por nada 
1808 E cras a la mafiana yr uos hedes sin falla 
1816 Otro dia mafiana priuado caualgauan 

1822 Tales ganancias traen que son a aguardar 
1831 Alegre fo el rey non viestes atanto 

1836 El conde don Garcia so enemigo malo 

1840 El rey don Alfonsso seyse santiguando 

1851 Con cinquenta mil arrancélos del campo 
1852 Las ganancias que fizo mucho son sobeianas 
1860 Con diez de sus parientes a parte dauan salto 
1863 Por tan biltada mientre vencer reyes del campo 
1865 Por esto que el faze nos abremos embargo 
1878 Bien los mando servir de quanto huebos han 
1884 Vinien al rey Alfonsso con esta poridad 
1895 El rey don Alfonsso essora los lamé 

1903 Sed buenos mensageros, e ruego uos lo yo 
1929 Quel connoscie y ondra e crecie en onor 
1953 Mas lo que el quisiere, esso queramos nos 
1979 El rey don Alfonsso a priessa caualgaua 
1992b E Martin Antolinez, el Burgales de pro 
2027 Levantados en pie, ya Cid Campeador ; 
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2042 Pes6 a Alvar Diaz e a Garci Ordofiez 
2062 Otro dia mafiana, claro salie el sol. 
2070 Al salir de la missa todos iuntados son 
2071 Non lo tardé el rey, la razon compecé: 
2072 “Oydme, las escuellas, cuendes e ynfancones” 
2074 Asi lo mande Christus que sea a so pro 
2079 Della e della part quantos que aqui son. 
2080 Hyo las engendré amas e criasteslas vos. 
2108 Myo Cid gelos recibe, las manos le besé 
2110 Vos casades mis fijas, ca non gelas do yo 
2126 Dios que esta en cielo dem dent buen galardon 
2130 Daquend vaya comigo; cuedo quel aur4 pro. 
2149 Plega al Criador con todos los sos santos 
2152 De uos bien so seruido, e tengon por pagado 
2153 Aun bivo seyendo de mi ayades algo 
2154 A Dios uos acomiendo, destas uistas me parto 
2156 Hyas espidié myo Cid de so sefior Alfonsso 
2157 Non quiere quel escurra, desi luegol quité. 
2169 A Pero Vermuez e Mufio Gustioz 
2175 Afelos en Valencia, la que myo Cid gafié 
2187 Grado al Criador, vengo, mugier ondrada 
2189 Gradid melo, mis fijas, ca bien uos he casadas. 
2190 Besaronle las manos la mugier e las fijas 
2196 Mugier dofia Ximena, grado al Criador ; 
2203 Metfuos en sus manos, fijas, amas a dos 
2206 Por el suelo e suso tan bien encortinado 
2209 Todos sos caualleros a priessa son iuntados 
2213 De pie e a sabor, Dios, que quedos entraron 
2214 Regibidlos myo Cid con todos sos vassallos 
2217 Todos los de myo Cid tan bien son acordados d 
2251 Quinze dias conplidos duraron en las bodas 
2259 Cada uno por si sos dones auien dados 
2264 Ea todas las duefias e a los fijos d’algo 
2267 Mucho eran alegres Diago e Ferrando 
2271 Hy moran los yfantes bien cerca de dos afios 
2277 El Criador uos valla con todos los sos santos 
2289 Diziendo de la boca: “non veré Carrion.” 
2296 Myo Cid fincé el cobdo, en pie se leuant6 

2310 Fiera cosa les pesa desto que les cuntié 

2315 Alegrauas el Cid e todos sos varones 

2320 Catamos la ganancia e la perdida no 

2322 Esto es aguisado por non ver Carrion 

2327 Por entrar en batalla desean Carrion 

2354 Ca los moros, con Dios, non fincaran en campo 
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Verlo hemos con Dios e con la uestra auze 
Oy uos dix la missa de santa Trinidade 

Mi orden e mis manos querria las ondrar 
E a estas feridas yo quiero yr delant 

Pendon trayo a corcas e armas de senal 
Dauan le grandes colpes, mas nol falssan las armas 
Enbracé el escudo e abaxé el asta 
Sacanlos de las tiendas, caenlos en alcaz. 
Verte as con el Cid, el de la barba grant 
Las carbonclas del yelmo tollidas gela[s] ha. 
Aquis ondré myo Cid e quantos con el son. (Asson. false.) 
A Carrion de vos yran buenos mandados 
Commo al rey Bacar avemos arrancado 
Mynaya Albarfanez essora es legado 

Por el cobdo ayuso la sangre destellando 
Fartos de lidiar con moros en el campo 
Alegre es mio Cid con todas sus compafias 
Assi lo fazen todos, ca eran acordados 

Que he auer e tierra e oro e onor 

Moros e christianos de mi han gran pauor 
Que abram de mi salto quicab alguna noch 
Euades aqui, yernos, la mi mugier de pro 
Grado al Criador e a uos, Cid ondrado 
Vassallos de myo Cid seyen se sonrrisando 
Tan mal se conseiaron estos yffantes amos 
Antes que nos retrayan lo que fue del leon 
Con aqueste conseio amos tornados son 
Andad, fijas, daqui, el Criador uos vala 
Amos las bendixieron e dieron les su gracia 
A grandes guarnimientos, a cauallos e armas 
Hya salien los ifantes de Valencia la clara 
Alegre va myo Cid con todas sus conpafas 
Grandes fueron los duelos a la departicion 
El] padre con las fijas loran de coracgon 
Saliélos recebir con grandes auorozes 

Dios, que bien los siruié a todo so sabor 
Otro dia mafiana con ellas caualgé 

Quanta riquiza tiene auer la yemos nos 

Un moro latinado bien gelo entendié 

Poco precié las nuevas de los de Carrion 
Teniendo yuan armas al trocir de Salon 
Fallaron un vergel con una limpia fuent 
Dos espadas tenedes fuertes e taiadores 
Retraer uos lo an en vistas 0 en cortes 
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Lo que ruegan las duefias non les ha ningun pro 
Linpia salié la sangre sobre los ciclatones 
Leuaron les los mantos e las pieles armifias 

Por muertas las dexaron, sabed, que non por biuas 
Lamando: “primas, primas,” luego descavalgé. 
Quando el oyo pesol de coracgon 

Alli souieron ellas fata que safias son. 

E Martin Antolinez, el Burgales de pro 
Todos gelo gradecen e sos pagados son 

Otro dia mafiana meten se a andar 

Por amor de myo Cid rica cena les da 

Armas yua teniendo e grant gozo que faze 
Besandolas a amas tornos de sonrrisar 

Plega al Criador que en cielo est4 

E con el escuderos que son de criazon 

Assi commo entraron por medio de la cort 
Mal maiaron sus fijas del Cid Campeador 
Maiadas e desnudas a grande desonor 

El rey una grand ora callo e comidié 

Siquier el casamiento fecho non fuesse oy 

A los portogaleses e a galizianos 

Qui lo fer non quisiesse, o no yra mi cort 

El conde don Garcia en estas nuevas fo. 

Que besasse las manos al rey so sefior 

Desto que nos auino, que nos pese, sefior, 

E yre a la cort en antes de iantar 

Sabor a de velar en essa santidad 

E Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés de pro 


E Albar Albarez (sic for Albaroz), e Albar Salvadorez. 


Con oro e con plata todas las presas son 

Al pufio bien estAn, ca el selo mandé 
Sobrella un brial primo de ciclaton 

Obrado es con oro, parecen por o son 

Nos quiso leuantar el Crespo de Grafion 
En aqueste escafio que me diestes uos en don 
Los ciento quel aguardan posan aderredor 
En sos aguisamientos bien semeia varon 

E estos otros condes que del bando non sodes 
Della e della part en paz seamos oy 

Quitar me a el reyno, perder4 mi amor 
Estas yo las gané a guisa de varon 

Ques ondrassen con ellas e siruiessen a ucs 
Atorgan los alcaldes: “tod’esto es razon” 

E quando las touiere, partir se a la cort 
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3175 Sacaron las espadas Colada e Tizon 
3176 Pusieronlas en mano del rey so sefior 
3180 Recibidé las espadas, las manos le besé 
3182 En las manos las tiene e amas las caté 
3191 A Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés de pro 
3197b Con ella ganaredes gran prez e gran valor 
3230 Que derecho demanda el Cid Campeador 
3238 El oro e la plata despendiestes lo uos 
3244 Tanta buena espada con toda guarnicién 
3249 Mal escapan iogados, sabed, desta razon 
3250 Estas apreciaduras myo Cid presas las ha 
3263 Quando las non queriedes, ya canes traydores 
3268 Por quanto les fiziestes menos valedes vos 
3270 El conde don Garcia en pie se levantaua 
3274 Los unos le han miedo e los otros espanta 
3293 Dexassedes uos, Cid, de aquesta razon 
3298 Canon pertenecien fijas de yfancones 
3307 Detienes le la lengua, non puede delibrar 
3314 Por el Campeador mucho valiestes mas 
3321 De los primeros colpes ofle de arrancar 
3337 Leuantos del escafio e fues poral leon 
3342 Demandé por sos yernos, ninguno non fallé 
3346 Por quanto las dexastes menos ualedes uos. 
3360 Que por que las dexamos ondrados somos nos. See N. 
3364 Saliste por la puerta, metistet al corral 
3367 Hyollo lidiaré, non passar4 por al 
3393 Afe dos caualleros entraron por la cort 
3413 Ca creceuos y ondra e tierra e onor 
3431 E que non pese esto al Cid Campeador 
3480 Aqui les pongo plazo de dentro en mi cort 
3482 Que fagan esta lid delant estando yo 
3495 Nos fartan de catarle quantos ha en la cort 
3501 Tales y a que prenden, tales y a que non 
3511 Myo Cid en el cauallo adelant se legé 
3545 Trocida es la noche, ya quiebran los albores 
3551 Todos tres se acuerdan, ca son de un sefior 
3566 E si fueres vencidos, non rebtedes a nos 
3569 De lo que auien fecho mucho repisos son 
3571 Todos tres son armados los del Campeador 
3588 Ya salieron al campo do eran los moiones 
3590 Que cada uno dellos bien fos ferir el so 
3605 Librauanse del campo todos aderredor 
3615 Abracan los escudos delant los coragones 
3647 Tales fueron los colpes que les quebraron amas 
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3652 Las moncluras del yelmo todas gelas cortaua 
3686 Al tirar de la lanca en tierra lo eché 

3689 La lanca recombré e sobrel se paré 

3692 Dixieron los fieles: “esto oymos nos.” 

3696 Vencieron esta lid, grado al Criador 

3699 Que no les diessen salto, nin oviessen pavor 
3700 A guisa de membrados andan dias e noches 


THE FRAGMENT OF RONCESVALLES 
I. OCTOSYLLABLES 
(a) Hiatus only 


4 I el cuerpo priso martirio 
5 I Mas quien aconseyara 
9 I Levenmosle a su tierra 
9 II a Flanderes la ciudade 
10 I El enperador andava 
12 I el escudo crebantado 
13 I no vio sano en ell 
14 II como lo puso Roldane 
16 I que la linpiasen la carne 
16 II del polvo e de la sangre 
18 II cavallero naturale 
19 I do dexastes a Roldan 
19 II digadesme la verdade 
20 I Quando vos fiz conpanneros 
20 II diestesme tal omenaje 
26 II con grand dolor que avide 
27 II caté cabo adelante 
29 II ala ora de finare 
30 I El rey quando lo vido 
31 I arriba alcé las manos 
33 I essa ora el buen rey 
34 I diz: “Muerto es mio so- 
brino 
35 I Aqui veo atal cosa 
36 I yo era pora morir 
36 II e vos pora escapare 
38 I Por vuestra amor arriba 
39 II buscar me an todo mafle] 
40 I Asaz veo una cosa 
42 I mas atal viejo mezquino 
43 I Oi e perdido esfuercgo 


43 II con que solia ganare 

44 II non me queredes fablare 
45 II por qué oviésedes male 
48 I las mesnadas e los pares 
50 II non me queredes fablare. 
54 II de la primera edade 

55 II de mi tierra natural 

56 II a servir al rey Galafre 

58 II quando maté a Braymante 
60 II non la diésedes a nadi 

61 II vos tornastesla allée 

66 I acabé a Galiana 

72 II e Roma a priessa dava 
75 II del apostol Santiague 

76 I non conquis a Caragoca 
76 II ont me ferié tal langada 
78 II que aqui tengo conmigo 
79 II a mi sennor Jesuchristo 
80 II que me levase contigo 
81 I dizir me ias las nuevas 
81 II cada uno como fizo 

83 I Dexemos al rey Karlos 
84 I Digamos del duc Aymon 
87 II odredes lo que dirade 

89 II e yo pora morir maes 
90 I Mas atal viejo mezquino 
95 I veniali el mandado 

96 II de entre las mortaldades 
97 I Venia el duc Aymon 

98 II el fi de Terrin d’Ardanna 
100 II al rei con ella davan 
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(b) Contraction, Synaloephe, etc., and Anacrusis 
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7 I Aquf clamé sus escuderos 

10 II catando por la mortaldade 

14 I tornado yaze~a orient 

15 II mandé6 la cabega alcare 

18 I Digadesme, don Oliveres 

21 I por que nunca en vuestra 
vida 

22 I Dizimelo, don Oliveros 

28 II acostado a un pilare 

32 II bermeja sallia la sangre 

41 II bien sé que es en buen logare 

46 II que muerto sodes, don Rol- 
dane. 


63 II el coracon me quier(e) cre- 
bare 

64 II a tierras estrannas morare 

67 II a diezesiete annos de edade 

73 I Con vuestro esfuerco arriba 


77 I Con tal duelo esté, sobrino 
79 I Agora ploguies al Criador 
80 I que finase en este logar 
82 I El rey quando esto dixo 


89 I Vos fuérades pora bivir 

92 II Vuestra alma es en buen 
logare 

93 II alas tierras de Montalbane 


II. HEPTASYLLABLES 


I raconése con ella 

I commo si fuese bivo 

I Bueno para las armas 
I 
I 


Loma 


Mas quien aconseyara 
que finca en gran cuita 
6 II con moros en peligro 

7 II Carlos el enperante 
8 I Sacat al arcebispo 
11 II Oliveros o yaze 
12 II por medio del bragale 
15 I El buen enperador 
17 I Como si fuese bivo 
22 II do lo iré buscare ? 
23 II a la priessa tan grande 
24 II dont vos iré buscare 
25 II que fizo don Roldane 
26 I Esto fizo con cueyta 
27 I Estonz alco los ojos 
28 I vido a don Roldan 
29 I como se acosté 
31 II por las barbas tirare 
32 I por las barbas floridas 
33 II oit lo que dirade 
34 II el buen de don Roldane 
35 II que nunca vi tan grande 


aun = 


40 II que sé que es verdade 
42 II agora qué fardde 

46 I por esso non vos creo 
47 I Dexamos vos! a caga 
47 II donde? prisiestes male 
53 I Atal viejo mecquino 
53 II qui lo conseyarade 

57 II a Durandarte large 

59 I dila a vos, sobrino 

62 II que non podiestes m4es 
65 I por conquerir proveza 
65 II e demandar linaje 

66 II a la muger leale 

67 I Naciestes, mi sobrino 
68 II a un precio tan grande 
69 II pasé ata la mare 

70 I pasé Jerusalem 

70 II fasta la fuent Jordane 
71 II della e della parte 

72 I Con vos conquis Truquia 
73 II entramos en Espanna 
74 II e las tierras gan4vas 
75 I adobé los caminos 

77 II agora non fués bivo 
82 II cayé esmortecido 


1 After this, the facsimile has ne. 
2 The facsimile has andando, perhaps for endonde. 
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84 II padre de don Rinalte 

85 I Vido yazer su fijo 

85 II entre las mortaldades 
86 I despennés del cauallo 
86 II tan grant duelo que faze 


87 I alcéli la cabeca 

88 I que cuerpo tan caboso 
91 I por que mas me conuerto 
92 I Finastes sobre moros 
96 I Mandé sacar el fijo 


III. FOUR-SYLLABLES. 


57 I que ganase 


IV. PENTASYLLABLES. 


24 I Ya mi sobrino 
25 I Vio un colpe 
44 I Ai, mi sobrino 


62 I Dios vos perdone 
78 I d’aquestos muertos 
94 I El duc faziendo 


V. HEXASYLLABLES. 


8 II desta mortaldade 
11 I Vido en la placa 
30 II oit lo que faze 
37 I Tanto buen amigo 
41 I que la vuestra alma 
48 II anbos van allée 
49 I con vos, e amigo 
50 I Sobrino, por esso 
51 I Pues vos sodes muerto 
51 II Francia poco vale 
54 I Quando fui mancebo 
56 I fuime a Toledo 
58 I ganéla de moros 
60 I que con vuestras manos 


61 I saquéla de moros (ms. mo- 
roros) 

63 I Con vuestra rencura 

64 I Sallfme de Francia 

68 I fizvos cauallero 

69 I Metim al camino 

71 I corriemos las tierras 

74 I matastes los moros 

83 II fablemos' de ale 

90 II siempre avré male 

94 II su duelo muyt grande 

99 I vidieron al rey 

100 I prenden agua fria. 


VI. NINE-SYLLABLES.—In addition to those listed under I(b) 


3 I consejador de pecadores 
17 II comencélo de preguntare 
32 II bermeja sallfa la sangre 
37 II vos me solfades ganare 


38 II muchos me solfan amare 

39 I pues vos sodes muerto, so- 
brino 

49 II por amor de a vos guardare 

88 II omen non vio otro tale 


VII. TEN-SYLLABLES. 


2 II mejor pora ante Jesuchristo 
23 I Yo demandava por don 


Roldan 


45 I Non vos veo colpe nin 


lancada 
l Supply egora before de. 


52 I Mio sobrino, ante que fin4- 
sedes 


55 I quis andar ganar precio de 


Francia 


91 II porque perdoneste a Rol- 


dane 
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VIII. THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES. 
93 I Qui levar4 los mandados a vuestra madre 


IX. FOURTEEN-SYLLABLES. 
95 II que yazfa esmortecido el enperante. 


GONZALO DE BERCEO’S VIDA DE S. DOMINGO 
DE SILOS 


OCTOSYLLABLES. 


First Hemistichs 


6b que siguian los exemplos 
9c ca luego ansi prendié 
35d leuaronlo a la iglesia 
42a el obispo de la tierra 
52b Sy en mi peceare otri 
57a Maria la Egipciaca 
69d el todo esti lazerio 
103d plaze me yr a la casa 
108d suffrio en este comedio 
114c portal omne como esto 
126c contienda queli nascié 
140b sy otri te lo conseia 
185d do sierua al que nascio 
189a todo esti menoscabo 
195c tuelli deste monesterio 
20ic Oytme, dixo, amigos 
247d fasta que mj alma salga 
266a Auia y un Abbat santo 
300a Mando a los hostaleros 
300c entro el ala iglesia 
302d al torno deste enbargo 
351d mas a qual parte que sea 
372d que fazia este confessor 
389a Yendo de Sancto en Sancto 
442c fuerte mente escarmentados 
460b el Mayordomo fue bueno 


493b mando que se allegasse 
507a Entendien lo del Obispo 
509c dizian los otros, ‘“‘non,” 
514b despidiose el Obispo 

516a Como que fue, el Obispo 
§22b leuaron lo a los cielos 
525b que aburrieron el sieglo 
529b leuaronlo ala iglesia 

538c enfermo tan fuerte mente 
548c despidiose del conuento 
558a Un sabbado a la tarde 
598d por que quiera quele ujno 
605a Gracias al confessor bueno 
617c semeia la seca paia 

642c fazian ante el sepulcro 
685b tollio se li delos oios 

712d de aqui salir non puedo 
718b yo, Sacerdote non digno 
730b por toda aliende Sierra 
731d denuesta al buen confessor 
737b ante que amanesciesse 
747c auja le de fiera gujsa 

757c de fazer este trauaio 

758b por este poco seruicio 
771b meti en nuestros coracones 


Second Hemistichs 


43a el sacerdote nouicio 

44c quando fue euangelistero 
53b guardarse de todo uiciv 
77c cerraselis el camjno 


80d ouo en este comedio 
137a este sancto hospital 

14ia que nada non ende prendas 
161c non temera el peccado 
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172b como menester auia 618d e tiene me en cadena 
191c deste mal tan sobrancgano 623d alos piedes la echaron 
217b las noches en oracion 671c njn Obispo njn Abbat 
221b conuento bien ordenado 698c mas pudiente que ciguda 
323d como tu madre toujera ite on nenilie dele ween, 
345c aeste messellador , 
tt setae tliat 731d rescibra mal galardon 
qui lo puede complir ; 
387c las gracias menoscabar 734 dende a poca iornada 5 
473a que ornen a los parientes 735c de meter en farropeas 
498d quando El ouo sauor 741d que fizieron este fecho 
509c mas que era decebido 764b al yermo fuisti ujuir 
595c laudado e gradescido 765c fuisti monge encerrado 
dl 
6cI 24dI 87 cI 156dI 191bII 
6dI 32clI 87dI 157d II 191cI 
7dI 37bI 88bII 163 cI, II 197 cI 
10aI 37 cl 89bI 164d II 199bI 
10cI 39bI 89 cII 167 cIl 199d II 
liall 39 cI, II 90dI 168b II 200 cI 
11bII 39dI 91bII 168d II 200d I 
i2alI 40bI 91 cll 169 all 207 al 
12cIl 40 cI, II 92bI 169bI 207 dI 
13bI 4ial 92d II 169 cII 216dI 
13 cI, II 4idI 93bI 169d1I, II 219bI 
13bII 43 cIl 106bI 170bI 219 cI 
16all 46b II 106d I 170 cII 219dI 
16bII 46dI, II 114d II 170dI 221al 
16cIlI 47al 122cI 171dI 221dI 
16d1, II 48 cI 122d II 172cI 224dI 
17alI 66 cI, II 123dI 176d II 228bI 
17 cll 66dI 128 all 177 cll 231bI 
18al 68bI 128dI 177d II 232dI1 
18bII 68 c II 131bII 186cI 233bI 
18cII 68d II 131dII 187 cI 234al 
18dII 69 aI, II 133 all 188bII 234bI 
19ail 69bII 137 cll 189bI 234clI 
20cI 70al 137dI 189cI 235 all 
20d II 74bI 139 cII 190 aI 250aI 
21ibI 79c Ii 139d II 190bI 250 c II 
2icII 79dI 140dI 190dI 25idI 
2idI 85bI 144cI 191al 259 all 
22bI 85 cI, II 156cI 
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= 

: LIBRO DE ALIXANDRE (MS.P) 

: Quatrains 1-150 

3b II 44d1,II 74a 97 al 117 cll 

: Sall 45al 741 97bI 117d1 
7dI 45cI . 7441 98b II 118 a1 

8a ll 46a 75al 98 cll 118b II 
13bI 46bI 75 cll 101 al 118 cI 
15d II 47al 75d 11 101bI 118d II 
17al 47dI 76al,Il 101cI 19a 
17b II 48 al 76bI 102aI,II 121dI 

; 17clI 48 cI 77bI 103 al 122alIl 

i 20a Il 48dI 771 103bI 122d I 
21al 49al,II 77d1,Il 103cII 123 all 
25 al 49dI 78b II 103 dI 124aI 
25 acl 50 all 78d1 104 c II 124d1 
28 c II 53al 79bI 104d1 125d II 
30cI S4cI,II 79 cI 105b II 126bI, II 
30d 1 55al,Il 80al 105 cI 12641 
31dI S5bI,I1 = 80 c I 105d1,II 127d 
32al S5dI,II = 81all 106 a II 128d I 
32d 11 56b II 83al 106 cI 131d 1, II 
33al 56 cll 83d 1 107 dII 136d1 
33d 1 S7bI,II = 84al 108 cI 137 al 
35bII 57cl 84cI 108d 1 137bI 
35 cll 60a 85cI 109 d 1 138 c II 
35d II 60 c II 85d II 10a II 138d I, I 
36al 60al,II  86al 110b1 139d II 
36a ll 61al,II  86bI 110 c II 141dI 
36b II 61 cII 86dI 110dI 143 all 
36d1 64dI 87 all I11al 143 b II 
37al,Il 65d 88 b II 111bIT 143 cI, II 
37bII 65dI 88 cI 111cII 143d 1 
37 cll 67 cIl 89b I 111d II 145 al 
38 al 68al 91all 112bI 145d 1, II 
38bI 68b II 91bII 112 cII 146d I 
38 cll 68cI,II 91d 112d1 147aI 
38dI 691 92al 113bI 147 all 
39d II 1all Q2bI,II  114bI 147c1 
40cI,II  7icl 92d1 114d1 14741, 1 
42d II 71dI 9341 115b II 1481 
43 cI 72cI 94al 116b II 149d II 
43dI 72d1 94cTl 116d1 150 all 
44b II 73d 11 95bI1 
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2500 aI, II 
2500 b II 
2500 cII 
2502 cI 
2503 cI 
2504 all 
2504b IT 
2505 all 
2505 bII 
2505 cI, II 
2505dII 
2506 aI, II 
2506dI 
2507 bII 
2507 cI 
2509 b I, II 
2509 c II 
2510 cII 
25i1clIlI 
2512 cI 
2513 cl 
2514dII 
2515 all 
2515bII 
2515 cII 
2518 al 
2518dI 
2519d II 
2523 al 
2523 cII 


3clI 
4bIl 
4clI 
4dI,IlI 
6all 
6bII 
6clI 
6dI 
7daI 
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Quatrains 2490-2639 


2524bI 
2526bI 
2526dI 
2527 alI,II 
2530 all 
2530d II 
2531dI 
2532bII 
2532 cI, II 
2532dI 
2534 all 
2534 cI 
2535al 
2535bI 
2536d II 
2537bI 
2537dI 
2538bI 
2539 al 
2542alI 
2542bI 
2544dI 
2546dI, II 
2549 al 
2549dI 
2550 all 
2550 cI, II 
2551b II 
2552 cII 
2553bI 


2553 cl 
2553 dI 
2555 al 
2559 dI, II 
2560bI 
256i dII 
2562 cl 
2563 bI 
2570 al 
2571al 
2571 d II 
2572al 
2572bII 
2572d1I, II 
2573bI 
2574alIl 
2575 al 
2575bII 
2575 cII 
2578bI 
2578 cI, II 
2579 al 
2581 al 
2583 cII 
2583 dII 
2584 all 
2585 al 
2587 all 
2588 cII 


2589 c II 
2592 cII 
2592 d II 


*2593 al 


2594dI 
2595 aI, II 
2596 all 
2597 al 
2598 d II 
2599 b II 
2599 cII 
2599 dII 
2600 b II 
2600 d I 
2602 b II 
2602 dI 
2603 b II 
2603 d II 
2605 b II 
2609 al 
2612bI, II 
2612 cI 
2613 aI, II 
2614 cII 
2615 aI, II 
2616al 
2618b II 
2618dI 
2619 al 


POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ, 


8dlI 

8dIlI 
10al 
10all 
10dI 
liall 
12 bI 
12bII 
12dI 


Quatrains 1-50 


13 cl 
13dI 
1461 
14cI 
1S5all 
15clI 
l6all 
16 b1I 
16dI1I 


Ii7alI 
17alIl 
19al 
19bII 
19dI 
20dI 
21bII 
21cI 
22alIl 


2619 cIl 
2620bI 
2621 bI 
2621 cI, II 
2622 all 
2622bI 
2622 d II 
2629 cII 
2630 al 
2630 d II 
2631 al 
2636 bI 
2637 bII 
2637 d II 
2638 al 
2638d II 
2639 all 
2490 b I, IT 
2494 all 
2494bI 
2494 cI 
2495dI 
2496dI 
2497 al 
2497 dI 
2498 al 
2498 bI 
2499 all 
2499 d IT 


22cI,II 
23bII 
23 cIl 
23dI 
24clI 
24dI 
25dlI 
26d II 
27al 
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28 all 35 all 38dI 41daIl 47 all 
29all 35bI 38dII 42bI 47 cI 
29cI 35 cI 39al 42bI 47dI 
29 cll 35dII 39 cII 42 cI 47d II 
; 30al 36al 39dI 42all 48 al 
: 30a Tl 36all 39d II 43bII 48b1 
30b1 37al 40all 43 cll 48d II 
30d1 37 all 40bI 44cI 49 al 
; 3lall 37 b II 40b II 44d II 49bII 
31cII 37d1 40d1 45all 49 cI 
32cl 38bII 41bII 45bI 49dI 
/ 32d2 38 cI 41cl 45bII 50cII 
341 38 cll 41cII 46 cll 5odII 
3441 38dI 41idI 47 al 


CANTAR DE RODRIGO, or CRONICA RIMADA DEL CID! 
I. OCTOSYLLABLES PRESERVED 


First Hemistichs 

10 103 226 3=—. 387 490 614 749 840 976 
18 104 234 393 492 618 752 842 980 
105 246 395 494 625 756 843 998 
24 109 265 397 495 638 760 850 1001 
30 110 266 8401 498? 655 776 854 1006 
32 113 267 403 502 659 781 861 1008 
34 133 270 407 512 670 782 863 1014 
36 134 271 410 516 674 787 869 1015 
40 135 275 418 518 676 #=789% 888 1018 
; 43 138 ©6281 429 519% 6814 790 895 1019 
’ 44 151 286 446 525 £690 792 896 1033 
56 167 299 447 526 694 797 897 1045 
57 177-316 455 538 712 799 898 1053 
58 180 317 460 542 715 802 907 1056 
60 186 323 461 544 721 810 908 1066 
65 187 324 470 567 723 812 910 1073 
69 189 344 475 571 725 815 911 1078 
70 192 346 476 £577 730 820 924 1106 
80 199 355 481 583 741 828 931 1115 
83 204 374 482 594 742 834 959 1116 
86 206 377 483 595 744 835 964 1122 
98 217 384 485 601 745 839 965 1130 
101 218 $86 


1 Edition of B. P. Bourland, in Revue Hispanique, XXIV, 1. 
* rey * muy * Mari(a) 5 vey *Layn 
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14 
16 
22 
23 
27 
31 
37 
55 
61 
63 
67 
82 
85 
87 
89 
90 
93 
95 
97 
100 
112 
115 
117 
118 
120 
129 


13 
17 
22 
27 
35 
54 
55 
71 


130 
136 
141 
144 
145 
147 
158 
160 
164 
166 
171 
174 
176 
178 
184 
188 
195 
212 
216 
223 
225 
230 
244 
252 
255 
258 
260 
278 
280 


~~ 
1 muy 


73 
84 
88 
93 
95 
117 
163 
245 
249 


284 
290 
296 
300 
304 
314 
322 
328 
329! 
331 
333 
335 
339 
342 
345 
347 
348 
349 
350 
352 
353 
354 
356 
357? 
359 
360 
363 
365 
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Second Hemistichs 


366 
373! 
379 
382 
388 
390 
396 
400 
409 
412 
416 
417 
420 
425 
426 
428 
437 
458 
462 
464 
471 
480 
482! 
484 
490 
493 
503 
505? 


~_o- 
* rey 


506 
509 
513 
515 
520 
523 
537 
541 
547 
548 
557 
561 
567 
570 
576' 
578 
585 
592 
593 
598 
606 
612 
613 
618 
619 
622 
637 
647 


6513 
653 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
668 
669 
673 
675 
677 
682 
686 
688 
692 
696 
709 
726 
734 
736 
740 
743 
746 
753 
754 
764 
765 


3Jayn 


770 
771 
772 
774 
778 
780 
792 
794 
795 
798 
809 
811 
814 
817 
826 
827 
831 
836 
838 
841 
852 
853 
856 
862 
868 
871 
878 
883 


II. HEPTASYLLABLES 
First Hemistichs 


251 
260 
263 
278 
283 
284 
288 
290 
304 


320 
341 
342 
343 
347 
348 
350 
354 
359 


363 
380 
382 
383 
388 
414 
437 
441 
442° 


6 te/ 


448 
453 
458 
462 
467 
500 
509 
520 
535 


547 
548 
576 
578 
607 
622 
637 
660 
669 


884 
887 
894 
899 
909 
912 
919 
921 
946 
950 
955 
961 
966 
970 
971 
972 
974 
975 
977 
983 
987 
988 
990 
994 
995 
997 
1005 
1009 


‘ enbiat 


671 
710 
711° 
722 
728 
731 
734 
736 
750 


1025 
1032 
1042 
1046* 
1052 
1057 
1061 
1064 
1065 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1076 
1079 
1083 
1085 
1089 
1092 
1096 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1104 
1107 
1112 
1118 
1120 
1124 


763 
773 
793 
794 
809 
813 
817 
826 
827 
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833 855 884 922 962 990 1010 1074 1104 
836 859 887 926 974 992 1020 1084 1105 
837 862 889 930 980 996 1030? 1086 1112 
838 §=871 894 932 984 997 1031 1096 1118 
851 872 909 938' 986 999 1037 1098 1123 
852 873 917 950 988 1009 1070 1100 1124 





1 vié ? lidiaré 





Second Hemistichs 


9 138 332 502 735 799 857 910 998! 
12 141' 346 519 738 802 861 911 1001 
13 ise? 6374 $28 741 810 870 917 1002 
21 151 378 535 744 = 813 876' 925 1003 
24 162 3845 545 750 = 821 879 932 1004 
30 163' 386 561 751 822 881 936 1008 
54 167 387 567 758 823 889 938 1022 
60 172 389 573 760 828 895! 948' 1028 
64 187 397 588 763 832 896 953 1048 
70 202 401' 589 773 835 898 962 1053 
83 226 8=6407 596 716 837 899 964 1075 
84 227 408 607 777 839 =: 901 965 1082 
86 232 421 623 784 840 902 980 1088 
88 234 436 649 785 842 904 982 1108 
100 249' 441 659 787 844 905 984 1120 
119 274 449 701 788 847 906 991' 1122 
134 305 454 703 789 850 907 992 1129 
135 324 460 720 793 854 908 9934 1130 
137 326 492 722 797 855 


a aac 


baebvitidtnn aa .: 


1 muy 2 /ytme 3 /sennos ‘ di/ablo 


‘ III. DOUBLE OCTOSYLLABLES 


; , 15 85 146 193 242 «#312 86371 450 490 
i 20 87 148 196 250 316 372 451 496 
28 90 153 =. 203 254 319 381 469 501 
38 92 159 209 261 337 3385S 472—s« 5504 
41 97 163 210 8281 351 391 473 510 
62 108 168 211 287 «896358 «=©696419 «=896477~— 5118 
68 116 169 214 302 361 422 478 522 
70 121 170 219 303 362 423 479 524 
72 125 175 220 306 364 424 482 529 
82 131 185 228 308 369 439 489 530 
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532 586 631 683 761 874 903 955 1059 


533 587 633 700 768 #875 


913 956 1062 


536 590 635 712 775 878 914 957 1063 
546 S591 639 717 783 880 915 968 1068 


554 602 648 718 803 


882 916 969 1081 


556 603 650 727 808 885 934 989 1109 
558 610 657 739 818 886 935 1023 {1111 
563 618 664 748 830 890 947 1026 1126 
566 624 679 757 831 893 949 1043 1128 
574 626 680 759 858 900 952 1051 1131 


579 630 


IV. DOUBLE HEPTASYLLABLES 


54 162 535 750 793 889 932 962 984 
84 249 607 763 813 917 938 980 992 
88 441 722 773 = =6837 


ROMANCES 
ROMANCE DEL REY DON SANCHO ORDONEZ! 


Castellanos y leoneses 
tienen grandes divisiones. 

El conde Fernan Gonzalez 
y el buen rey don Sancho Ordofiez 
sobre el partir de las tierras 
y el poner de los mojones 
llamabanse hi-de-putas, 
hijos de padres traidores. 
Echan mano a las espadas, 
derriban ricos mantones. 
No les pueden poner treguas 
cuantos en la corte son; 
pénenselas dos hermanos, 
aquesos benditos monjes. 
Ponenlas por quince dias, 
que no pueden por mas, non, 
que se vayan a los prados 
que dicen de Carrion. 

Si mucho madruga el rey, 
E] conde no dormia, no. 


El] conde partié de Burgos, 
y el rey partié de Leén. 
Venido se han a juntar 

al vado de Carrion; 

y a la pasada del rio 
movieron una quistion: 
Los del rey que pasarian, 

y los del conde que non. 

El rey, como era risuefio, 
la su mula revolvié; 

El conde con lozanfa 

su caballo arremeti6; 

Con el agua y el arena 

al buen rey ensalpicé. 

Alli hablara el buen rey, 

su gesto muy demudado: 
“Como sois soberbio, el conde! 
Como sois desmesurado! 

Si no fuera por las treguas, 
que los monjes nos han dado, 


? Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera y Flor de Romances. Cf. Antologia de poetas 


liricos castellanos, VIII. 
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la cabeza los de hombros “Tate, tate, caballeros! 

Ya vos la hubiera quitado; tate, tate, hijos d’algo! 

con la sangre que os sacara Cuan mal cumplistes las treguas 
Yo tifiera aqueste vado.” que nos habfades mandado!”’ 
El conde le respondiera, Alli hablara el buen rey: 
como aquel que era osado: “Yo las cumpliré de grado!” 
“Eso que decis, buen rey, Pero respondiera el conde: 
yéolo mal alifiado; “Yo de pies puesto en el campo.” 
yos venis en gruesa mula, Cuando vido aquesto el rey, 
Yo en ligero caballo; no quiso pasar el vado, 

Yos traeis sayo de seda, vuelvese para sus tierras; 

Yo traigo un arnes tranzado, malamente va enojado. 

Yos traeis alfanje de oro, Grandes bascas va haciendo, 
Yo traigo lanza en mi mano; reciamente va jurando 

Yos traeis cetro de rey, que habia de matar al conde 
Yo un venablo acerado; y destruir su condado. 

Yos con guantes olorosos, Y mandé llamar a cortes, 

yo con los de acero claro; por los grandes ha enviado. 
yos con la gorra de fiesta, Todos ellos son venidos, 

Yo con un casco afinado; sdlo el conde ha faltado. © 
yos traeis ciento de mula, Mensajero se le hace 

yo trescientos de caballo.” a que compla su mandado; 
Ellos en aquesto estando, el mensajero que fué, 

los frailes que han allegado: de esta suerte le ha hablado. 


ROMANCE DEL REY MORO QUE PERDIO A VALENCIA! 


Hélo hélo por do viene a moros serds tornada; 

el moro por la calzada, aquel perro de aquel Cid 
caballero a la gineta prenderélo por la barba; 
encima una yegua baya; su mujer dofia Ximena 
borzegufes marroqufes ser4 la mi captivada; 

y espuela de oro calzada; su hija Urraca Hernando 
una adarga ante los pechos ser4 mi enamorada; 

y en su mano una zagaya. despues de yo harto d’ella 
Mirando estaba a Valencia, la entregaré a mi compafia.” 
como est tan bien cercada: 

“Oh Valencia, oh Valencia, El] buen Cid no est4 tan lejos 
de mal fuego seas quemada! que todo bien lo escuchaba. 
Primero fuiste de moros 

que de cristianos ganada. “Venid vos ac4, mi hija, 

Si la lanza no me miente, mi hija, dofia Urraca, 


1 Zeitschrift fiir roman. Philol., XVI p. §3-94, with instructive commentary 
by Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos. 
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dejad las ropas continas 
y vestid ropas de pascua. 
Aquel moro hi-de-perro, 
detené-me-lo en palabras 
mientra yo ensillo a Babieca 
y me cifio la mi espada.” 
La doncella muy hermosa 
se paré a una ventana; 

el moro, desque la vido, 
de esta suerte la hablara: 
“Ala te guarde, sefiora, 


HENRY R. LANG 


mi sefiora dofia Urraca!’’ 

—As{ haga a vos, sefior, 

buena sea vuestra llegada! 

Siete afios ha, rey, siete, 

que soy vuestra enamorada.— 
“Otros tantos ha, sefiora, 

que os tengo dentro en mi alma.’ 


Ellos estando en aquesto 
el buen Cid que asomaba. 


CANTIGAS DE SANTA MARIA 


Esta é como Aboyugaf foy des- 
baratado en Marrocos pela sina 


de Santa Maria. 


Pero que seia a gente 
d’outra lei descreuda, 
os que a Uirgen mais aman 
a esses ella aiuda. 


Fremoso miragre d’esto 

fez a Uirgen groriosa 

na cidade de Marrocos 
que é mui grand’e fremosa, 
a un rei que era ende 
sennor, que perijgosa 
guerra con outro auia, 

per que gran mester aiuda 


Pero que seia a gente..... 


Auia de quen Il’a desse; 
ca assi com’el cercado 
iazia dentr’en Marrocos; 
ca o outro id passado 
era per un gran[de] rio 
que Morabe é chamado, 
con muitos caualeiros 
et mui gran gente miuda 


Pero que seia a gente..... 


CLXXXI 


E corrian pelas portas 
da uila, et quant’achauan 
que fosse f6ra dos muros 
todo per for¢a fillauan; 
et porend’os de Marrocos 
al rei tal consello dauan 
que saisse da cidade 
con béa gent’esleuda 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


D’armas, et que mantenente 
con 0 outro rei lidasse 
et logo féra da uila 
a sina sacar mandasse 
da Uirgen Santa Maria, 
et que per ren non dultasse 
que os logo non uencesse 
pois la ouuesse tenduda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


Demais, que sair fezesse 

dos crischéos o concello 

con as cruzes da eigreia. 

Et el creeu seu consello; 

et poi-la sina sacaron 
d’aquela que é espello 

dos 4ngeos et dos santos; 

et dos mouros foi uiuda, 

Pero que seia a gente..... 
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Que eran da outra parte, 
atal espant’en colleron, 
que, pero gran poder era, 
logo todos se uenceron, 
et as tendas que trouxeran 
et o al todo perderon, 
et morreu y muita gente 
d’essa fea et baruuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


E per Morabe passaron 
que ante passad’ouueran; 
—et sen que perdud’auian 
todo quant’ali trouxeran; 
atan gran medo da sina 


et das cruzes y preseran 
que fogindo non auia 
niun redéa téuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


E assi Santa Maria 
aiudou a seus amigos, 
pero que d’outra lei eran, 
a britar seus enemigos 
que, macar que eran muitos, 
non os precaron dous figos; 
et assi foi ssa mercée 
de todos mui connocuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


CCCXXXXITIT 


Como Santa Maria de [Tudia] 
fez a hiia caualgada de crischaos 
et outra de mouros que maseron 
hia noite cabo da sa eigreia et non 
se uiron, por non aueren ontr’eles 
desauéenca. 


Os que a Santa Marfa 
saben fazer reuerenca, 
macar se non amen eles, 
ela met’y auéenca. 


Ca a que esté comprida 
de ben et de santidade, 
ama paz et au€enca 
et amor et lealdade. 
Et d’est’un mui gran miragre 
direi, et ben m’ascuitade, 
que ela fez en Tudia; 
et meted’y ben femenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


No tempo quando de mouros 
foi o reino de Sevilla, 
en aquela sa eigreia 
de Todia marauilla 
conteceu hia uegada; 
et mui gran sabor me filla 


de dizer como foi esto, 
por auerdes mais creenga. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Gran caualgada de mouros 
sayu pera os crischaos 
correr et fazer-lhes dano; 
et passou serras et chaos 
et chegaron a Tudia, 
todos sas lancgas nas maos, 
et ben a par da eigreia 
pousaron sen detéeng¢a. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Assi foi que essa noite 
muit’en paz aly iouueron. 
Et d’outra parte crischios 
sa caualgada fezeron, 
et cabo d’essa eigreia 
bées os outros maseron; 
ca d’aquel logar partir-sse 
non ouueron atreuen¢a. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


E tan cerca essa noite 
uuns d’outros albergaron, 
que mais cerca non podian, 
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et na font’ abeueraron 

seus caualos a beueren, 

et tanto non braadaron 

que s’oyssen nen se uissen 

nen soubessen connoceng¢a. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Assi tod’aquela gente 
foi dessuun albergada 
a derredor da eigreia, 
que sol non sentiron nada 
uuns d’outros, por uertude 
da Reynna coréada, 
a que todos essa noite 
fezeron obedeenca. 

Os que a Santa Maria 


Outro dia madurgada 
todos d’aly se partiron; 


HENRY R. LANG 


et depois que caualgaron 
et sen sospeita se uiron, 
muito s’en marauillaron; 
des i treguas se pediron 
por aueren d’este feito 
como fora connocenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Pois que a tregua oueron 
et eles todos iuntados 
foron et de com’o feito 
fora, foron acordados 
en como fora miragre; 
et partiron-sse pagados 
et fofro]n -s’uuns a Eluas, 
os outros a Oliuenca. 

Os que a Santa Maria 


POEMA DE ALFONSO ONCENO 
Coplas 1118-1134 


El rey supo estas razones 
a muy poca de sazon, 
de rricos omnes e infancones 
de Castilla e de Leon. 

Las vuestras flotas guarnidas, 
que uos guardan los puertos, 
por tormento son perdidas, 

e muchos christianos muertos. 

Atanto mal non ssuframos, 
con atal tribulacion; 

a los moros nos vayamos, 
saber una vez quien son. 

E por Dios esto uos ruego, 
non ssuframos tal mansiella. 
Un rico omne fablé luego, 
de los buenos de Castiella. 

“Rey e ssennor, ssabed bien, 
non vos deue a pessar, 
el poder de Alboacen 
sson tantos que non han par. 


Todos bienen por guardar 
el pendon de su galdifa; 
de los reys de allen mar 
fué la villa de Tarifa. 

Este rey con gente fiera 
la mar ayna passar4, 
teniendo que suya era; 
por aquesto la cercaré. 

Ssobre lo suyo ha guerra, 
la su villa quier auer; 
non entré en vuestra tierra, 
que podria bien faser. 

E bien parece ssin arte 
por las frotas de la mar, 
cue Dios tiene de ssu parte. 
E gelo quier ayudar. 

Ssennor, por vuestra messura 
vos tened por derecho 
de faser con el postura 
e que passe el Estrecho. 
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Tarifa sea perdida, 
vayansse de vuestra tierra, 
e por tiempos de vuestra vida 
que vos non fagan mas guerra. 
Rey sennor, sodes ssesudo, 
fased esta pletesia. 
E] buen rrey fablé ssannudo, 
dixo que non queria. 
E dis: ‘‘Mas querria muerte 
que Tarifa ser perdida 
e atal desonra fuerte 
recebir en la mi vida. 
Tarifa es de mi abolengo 
e de los mis antecessores, 


e cinco mill lancas tengo; 

en el mundo non son mejores. 
Ssaben de caualleria, 

muy braceros son de manos; 

e con estos cuydaria 

Vencer moros e xristianos. 
Aquel ssennor de Marruecos, 

que mi villa tiene cercada, 

ffago cuenta que son puercos, 

e que los tengo en armada. 
Ayna los venceremos, 

Dios nos querr4 ayudar, 

por esta lid faremos 

Africa toda tenblar. 


JOHAM JOGRAR, MORADOR EM LEON 


A sa vida seia muyta 
d’este rey de Portugal 
que cada ano mha por fruyta 
pero que eu canto mal; 
que al vou muy confortado 
da mercee que m’el faz. 
El he rey acabado 
et eu soo Muy maao rapaz. 


Os reys mourus christdaos 
mentre uiue lh’aian medo, 
que el ha muy ben as maaos. 
Et o yfante don Pedro, 


seu filho, que s’auentura 

a hun grand’ usso matar, 
et des i et sempre cura 

d’el rey seu padre guardar. 


E al do conde falemus 
que he irmdao del rey; 
et muyto ben d’el diremus 
segundo como apres’ ey: 
Se fosse seu o thesouro 
que el rey de Franca ten, 
tamben prata come ouro, 
daria todo a seu sen. 


VERSOS HECHOS EN LOOR DEL CONDESTABLE 


Lealtad, o lealtad! 
Lealtad, dime do st4s? 
Vete, Rey, al Condestable, 
Y en el la fallards, 


Porque en todos tus criados 
Otro tal no me daras, 
Y en el regazo de aqueste 
A buen suefio dormirés. 


Desea la tu venida, 
Espera quando vernas. 
Con Jahen y con Andujar 
Tus reinos recobrards. 


Tal cabdillo las gobierna 
Qu’esto y mucho mAs far4s, 
Y de los que te han errado 
Fio en Dios te vengar4s. 


Henry R. LANG. 
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TAMBURLAINE AND MARLOWE 


T IS a widely accepted commonplace in Marlowe criticism 
that the character of Tamburlaine was essentially created by 
Marlowe himself. From this assumption it was easy to advance 
a step further and declare that in creating this character the 
dramatist was actually drawing his own spiritual portrait, so that 
we may accept the figure of the Tartar conqueror as a faithful 
expression of Marlowe’s own personality. Indeed, from this point 
of view Tamburlaine, being free from the hampering restrictions 
of flesh and blood, might be regarded perhaps as more genuinely 
Marlowe than Marlowe in the flesh. 

This identification of Tamburlaine and Marlowe has the effect 
of magnifying the personality of the dramatist but at the same 
time it minimizes his ability as a playwright by assuming that he 
lacked the detachment necessary to create an objective character. 
However, by comparing Marlowe’s Tamburlaine with the historical 
sources upon which the character was constructed I shall en- 
deavor to show that the Marlowe-Tamburlaine identification is 
purely fanciful, and that Tamburlaine stands in no closer relation- 
ship to the mind and spirit of Marlowe than do Julius Czsar, 
Coriolanus, Cardinal Richelieu to Shakespeare or Bulwer Lytton. 

Mr. J. H. Ingram, who is largely responsible for the Tambur- 
laine myth, has summarized it in a sentence: “The conception of 
the hero, with his infinite ambition, his inordinate lust of dominion, 
and unbounded belief in his own victorious destiny, was wholly 
Marlowe’s.” * 

Wholly Marlowe’s they cannot be, for they are among the 
prime characteristics of Tamburlaine, as he is sketched by Mexia 
and Perondinus, the historians whom Marlowe consulted.? Mili- 
tary ambition and lust of dominion motivated his actual career, 
which consisted of one conquest after another. A brief quotation 

* Marlowe and his Poetry, p. 45. Six pages farther, however, Mr. Ingram 
admits that Tamburlaine considered himself the Scourge of God. Cf., also 
his Christopher Marlowe and his Associates, pp. 105-6. 

? The sources for Tamburlaine I were announced by Professors C. Her- 
ford and A. Wagner in The Academy, October 20, 1883, as Mexia’s Sylva 
de varia lecion (Seville, 1543), translated into English by Fortesque under 


the title The Foreste (London, 1571 and 1576) Part II, Chapter 14; and 
Perondinus’ Vita Magni Taimerlanis (Florence, 1551). , 
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is insufficient to illustrate the controlling power of this ambition, 
but the emphasis given to it in a list of Tamburlaine’s qualities 
indicates its importance: 

He notwithstanding was of honest and vertuous conditions, wel few- 
tred, valiant, healthie, quicke and nimble, sharpe witted also, of ripe 
and mature deliberation, and judgement, imaginyng, and devising 
haute and greate enterprises, even in that his most, and extreame pen- 
urie, as though he some times shoulde be a maister of many thinges. 
He was of a valiant and invincible corage, so that from his Cradle, 
and infancie, it seemed he was vowed to Mars and merciall affaires 
onely. Where unto he gave hym selfe, with suche painefull indevour, 
that hardlye a man might iudge, whether he were more happie in 
deede, in advised counsel, or princely dexteritie.* 

A commonplace also in the histories was Tamburlaine’s belief 
in his own victorious destiny. It rested on two widely known 
facts: the invincibility of the conqueror, and his idea that he was 
the Scourge of God. So unusual is it for a man to be not even 
once defeated that both historians were much impressed, espe- 
cially Perondinus, who exclaims often over Tamburlaine’s good 
fortune: 

Atque in memoriam szpius eis reuocans eamden illammet esse nunc 
fortunam, quam semper sibi et illis fidam comitem et sociam adfuisse 
vel in mille preliis experti essent. 

Ita nunc dubium nulli erat, quod ab illa ipsa, que in omni re, preci- 
pue autem in bello dominatur fortuna. 

Sub benigna quadam insignium conspiratione syderum felicissimoque 
eximiz magnitudinis stellarum concursu natum atque in lucem editum 
fuisse Tamerlanem existimare fas est.* 

Tamburlaine, whose self-confidence is weakened by no mischance, 
declares: “None other am I but the wrathe and vengeance of 


- God.’ Infinite ambition, inordinate lust of dominion, and un- 


bounded belief in his own victorious destiny are, then, outstanding 
qualities in the sixteenth century conception of Tamburlaine, not 
products of Marlowe’s invention. 
This is not to say that Marlowe used everything in the his- 
tories without selecting for his purpose. It is obvious that he 
*The Foreste, p. 83. (The 1571 edition is quoted; but the w’s and v’s 


‘are modernized.) 
_ *Perondinus, pp. 26, 27, and 47. Cf. also pp. 7, 8, 52, 54. 
* The Foreste, p. 86. 
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emphasized the spiritual. From Perondinus’ details of Tambur- 
laine’s dexterity® he might have developed a champion who would 
rival in prowess Scott’s Richard Cceur de Lion; instead, he allows 
Tamburlaine only one fight on the stage. Perondinus’ detailed 
picture of Tamburlaine’s appearance he so used that physical 
height and breadth emphasize in Tamburlaine loftiness of mind 
and largeness of personality.” 


*A prima adolescentia et ipse Tamerlanes opilio tenuique fortuna fuit, 
ceterum callido ingenio, nauo, elato, ac supra 2quum ambitioso, ita vt ob- 
sublimes quos gerebat animos quandam regii oris indolem preferre, et 
non obscura summi futuris ducis indicia prebere videretur: validis ro- 
bustisque viribus haud magnitudo animique robur et ad agilitas corporis 
defuere, nam quicquid tum ad saltandi, tum ad sagittandi peritiam attinebat 
(est enim Scythis id proprium peculiareque studium) ipsi adeo mirifice e 
sententia succedebat, longeque, czxteris prestabat, opilionibus, vt omnium 
feré Sogdianz regionis hominum beneuolentiam sibi et gratiam conciliauerit 
ingentem; ac talem se quotidie prestitit, vt nullis presentium voluptatum 
blandiciis, quibus magnopere adolescentium animi deliniti conspiciuntur 
addictus esse videretur. (Perondinus, p. 8). 

™ Professors Herford and Wagner first pointed out Marlowe’s indebted- 
ness to Perondinus for details of Tamburlaine’s physique: 

Statura fuit procera, et eminenti barbatus, latus ab humeris et pectore, 
czterisque membris zqualis et congruens integra valetudine, excepto altero 
pede, quo non perinde valebat, vt inde claudicare ac deformiter incedere 
prospiceretur, oris truculenti atque obducte su# frontis oculi introrsus 
recedentes preferocis animi sui szuitiem spirantes intuentibus terrorem et 
formidinem incutiebant, vadida erat vsque adeo neruorum compage, vt 
validissimum quemque é Scythis in palestra prosterneret, ac Parthici ingentis 
arcus chordam lacertosis brachiis vitra aurem facile posset extendere, 
gneumque mortarium excussi iaculi spiculo transfodere (p. 46). 


Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire lift upward and divine; 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit, 

Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen—’twixt his manly pitch, 

A pearl, more worth than all the world, is placed, 
Wherein by curious sovereignty of art 

Are fixed his piercing instruments of sight, 

Whose fiery circles bear encompasséd 

A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 
That guides his steps and actions to the throne, 
Where honour sits invested royally: 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
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Even in Tamburlaine’s military conquests, Marlowe stressed 
the spiritual aspect of dominance. The idea of conquest as an 
enterprise involving geographical details, conquered territories, 
and leaderless peoples, and calling for physical endurance and 
military manceuvers, he subordinated to the conception of con- 
quest as an emanation of the conqueror’s spirit, a crystallization 
of Tamburlaine’s ambition. The victory over Mycetes is the 
triumph of Tamburlaine’s personality over his foe’s feeble spirit. 
Winning the Persian crown, depicted at the end of Act II, is 
significant, not as a sign of territorial conquest, but as Tambur- 
laine’s first decisive step in realizing his wide ambitions. In the 
last two acts, the addition of Arabia and part of Egypt to Tam- 
burlaine’s empire is lost sight of in the opportunity this victory 
gave Tamburlaine to break his cherished military custom or 
Zenocrate’s heart. 

Marlowe, with his appreciation of spiritual values and his re- 
creating imagination, breathed into Tamburlaine the vitalizing 
breath of universal human longing, a vibrant quality which J. A. 
Symonds has called L’Amour de l’Impossible, and which W. L. 
Courtney has compared with Longinus, “Wherefore, not even the 
entire universe suffices for the thought and contemplation within 
the reach of the human mind, but our imaginations often pass 
beyond the bounds of space.”* This ardent longing and energy 
vitalized, however, did not originate in Marlowe’s imagination, 
but belonged to the historical figure. Mr. Ingram leads one to 
infer that Marlowe took over from the histories merely Tambur- 
laine’s physical appearance and military career, superimposing 
on these, three spiritual qualities of his own design; ambition, 





Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms; 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 

And in their smoothness amity and life; 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrappéd in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of Heaven delights to play, 

Making it dance with wanton majesty.— 

His arms and fingers, long and sinewy, 

Betokening valour and excess of strength— 

In every part proportioned like the man 

Should make the world subdued to Tamburlaine. 
(II, 1, 7-30). 


* “Christopher Marlowe,” Fortnightly, LXXXIV, 483. 
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lust of dominion, and belief in a high personal destiny. Instead, 
Marlowe got from history both the physical and mental qualities 
of his hero. It was thus that he made Tamburlaine not the pro- 
fessional conqueror the histories picture, but a man “by profession 
ambitious,” as Meander happily phrases it: 


Since with the spirit of his fearful pride, 
He dare so doubtlessly resolve of rule, 
And by profession be ambitious (II, 6, 12-14). 


Building further on the hypothetical identification of Tambur- 
laine with Marlowe, Mr. Ingram affirms that the dramatist “bares 
his very inmost mind to our gaze, dauntlessly proclaiming by the 
mouths of his dramatic puppets his own opinions,” not dis- 
sembling “his views on theological matters, or on statecraft, or 
on rulers”; for “ancient monarchies crumble, as fabrics of cards, 
before the lowly-born peasant-warrior; and the supernatural 
powers claimed by priests dissolve like clouds before the potence 
of his material might.”® 

The passage is too long to quote further. Mr. Ingram’s theory 
that in this play Marlowe voices his own heresies in politics and 
religion is built upon three facts: (1) that in the play a man of 
low birth conquers kingdoms; (2) that on one occasion in the 
second part of the play he defies Mahomet and burns the sacred 
books; and (3) that he calls Christian bells superstitious. The 
first of these is a matter of history. The extent of Tamburlaine’s 
conquests and the ruthlessness with which he treated conquered 
monarchs were two of the facts about Tamburlaine which had 
gained widest circulation in Europe. They were inevitable in any 
narrative of Tamburlaine’s career. 

The other two incidents noted by Mr. Ingram are of Marlowe’s 
invention. But Tamburlaine’s challenge to Mahomet to save his 
sacred books from the burning offers ambiguous evidence in sup- 
port of the theory we are discussing. For, to quote from Mr. 
Ingram’s own excellent summary of Part II: “Directly after this 
harangue, as if to punish him for his daring irreligious language, 
Tamburlaine feels himself ‘distempered.’”*® If Marlowe repre- 
sented Tamburlaine’s illness so that it can be interpreted as pun- 

* Christopher Marlowe and his Associates, p. 111. The same opinion 


is expressed by Mr. Ingram in Marlowe and his Poetry, pp. 42-43. 
* Marlowe and his Poetry, p. 64. 
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ishment, Tamburlaine’s “irreligious language” cannot be looked 
on as Marlowe’s expression of his own ideas. 

It is equally hazardous to regard as personal prejudice on the 
part of the author the reference to the Christians “Ringing with 
joy their superstitious bells.” The phrase is part of a speech by 
Bajazeth, the Turk, chief foe to the Christians. If this be an 
expression of the dramatist’s convictions, why should not the 
following lines by Frederick, with as good right, reflect Mar- 
lowe’s thought: 

What cruel slaughter of our Christian bloods 

These heathenish Turks and Pagans lately made. 

(Pt. II: II, 1, 5-6) 

The characters apparently express their own minds and not Mar- 
lowe’s.11 The play furnishes other examples of contradictory 
opinion. Tamburlaine’s friends, for instance, express views of 
the conqueror’s character different from those of his foes. Op- 
posing armies expect contrary results in a coming battle. It is 
not surprising, then, that adherents of opposed religions express 
conflicting opinions about religion. 


II 


Having found that Tamburlaine did not spring from the head 
of Marlowe, full armed with the dramatist’s characteristics and 
ideas on human institutions, but that, like other historic person- 
ages on the stage, he had chiefly the qualities and ideas that the 
historical sources credit him with, one is ready to examine the 
changes Marlowe did effect in his hero, and to inquire into their 


significance. 
All historians agree that Tamburlaine was a great conqueror, 
but Marlowe’s sources made the Scythian’s career even more 


“ There are probably a few exceptions. Tamburlaine’s indignation at the 
treatment of Christians by pirates, as it is strong reaction for an atheist 
accustomed to cruelty, may reflect Marlowe's personal feeling, or that of 


England: 
I 


Will first subdue the Turk, and then enlarge 
Those Christian captives, which you keep as slaves, 
Burthening their bodies with your heavy chains, 
And feeding them with thin and slender fare; 
That naked row about the Terrene Sea, 

And when they chance to rest or breathe a space, 
Are punished with bastones (TIT, 3, 46-52). 
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strange and remarkable than do authentic accounts. Modern 
history reports that Tamburlaine’s father, the chief of the Berlas, 
was a man of great distinction, who withdrew from the court to 
live in scholarly retirement;*? hence Tamburlaine’s abilities and 
his conquests over confused and mismanaged governments, though 
interesting, are explicable. But the Tamburlaine of Mexia and 
Perondinus was of mean birth, a shepherd in his youth. Chosen 
king by his fellows in play, he made them solemnly swear al- 
legiance to him, and led them on plundering expeditions. From 
these small and low beginnings, taking advantage of unsettled 
times, he attained the kingship of Persia, conquered vast terri- 
tories, and finally encountered Bajazeth, the mighty Turk, whom 
he captured and shut up in an iron cage. After describing this 
important victory, both historians pause in astonishment at Tam- 
burlaine’s rise and Bajazeth’s fall, to exclaim over the defeat of 
a rightful king by a base-born upstart. 

Though both historians marvel at Tamburlaine, the quality of 
their admiration differs. Perondinus sees in Tamburlaine the 
author of suffering and devastation. His usual attitude toward 
the conqueror a few quotations will illustrate: “Atrocis vir in- 
genii”;** “Minacibus conuersis in eum oculis Tamerlanes trucu- 
lenta voce sic dictum coarguens respondisse fertur, se non de rege 
armarum vi, aut victoriis permultis illustri sed tyranno longe 
omnium immani et flagitioso, qui Solimannum maiorem natu 
fratrem creduliter vita et regno spoliasset dignum supplicium 
sumere”’;** “Iratus, furens Tamerlanes”;** “Atroci, perfido, nihil- 
que pensi habente, vsu postulante truci, in reprimendis hominum 
latrociniis castigandaque militum licentia seuiore.”"* He re- 
counts the damage done by Tamburlaine’s first expeditions of 
pillage,’" the lands laid waste, the desperate character of his men.** 

*“Teragay, who was Timour’s father, appears to have resigned the 
office, preferring the retirement of Kesh, and the society of learned men, 
to the turbulent strife of the court of Samarcand.” Hakluyt Society, XXVI, 
xi. 
*p. 26. 

* pb. 32. 

*P. 39. 

* pp. 46-7. Cf., also, pp. 28, 30, 13. 

*™ “Agros ac villas populabundi, innumeris vel sibi multis pollicitationibus 
adiunctis,” and other passages on p. 10. 

“Is quidem paucis interiectis diebus supra duo millia hominum in 
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In describing Tamburlaine’s expedition against Bajazeth, he em- 
phasizes the despoiling of Armenia’® and the general slaughter of 
men in battle.?° The fate of those sent to beg mercy for a be- 
sieged city,” he illustrates by horrible details: human beings 
trampled under feet of horses, crushed among stones, dying with 
cries of agony.?* While all accounts of Tamburlaine’s career 
mention his order that Bajazeth be shut in a cage, Perondinus 
enlarges on the sufferings of this royal captive and his wife.?* In 
proportion as he realizes the misery caused by Tamburlaine, Per- 
ondinus thinks of him as a low-born thief and plunderer. 

Mexia’s account stresses Tamburlaine’s ability, the glory of his 
career, his courtesy, the love and awe of his followers. It gives 
few details of Bajazeth’s ignominy. It reports the fate of the 
emissaries from a besieged city, but adds in extenuation of Tam- 
burlaine’s cruelty: 


Whence assuredly it cannot be saide, but that he was verie cruell, 
though otherwise adorned, with many rare vertues. But it is to be 
supposed, that god stirred hym vppe an instrument, to chastice these 
princes, these proude, and wicked nations.*4 


This remark at one stroke undermines the reader’s sympathy for 
the victims, and relieves Tamburlaine of responsibility for his 
cruelty. In a sense, the Tamburlaine Mexia presents is above the 
law, placed above human dictates by his abilities, above moral 
law by a mysterious divine purpose. 





vnum collegit, copulata etiam sibi magna ex perditis et facinorosis manu. 
(p. 10.) 

*On p. 24 are such details as: “Armeniam inuaserat quam totam feré 
cedendo, rapiendo, incendendo, sacraque omnia et fana depeculando ad sui 
imperium adiunxerat.” 

™p. 26. 

™ In Perondinus’ account, a band of boys and girls is sent out from the 
beleaguered city; in Mexia’s the women and children. In both, Tambur- 
laine sees the emissaries when they are at a great distance, and orders the 
horsemen to kill them, every one. Marlowe, for dramatic presentation 
substitutes four virgins who come into Tamburlaine’s presence to make 
their plea. 

*Insontes, nihilque tale meritos confertim equorum pedibus calcandos 
subiecit, et obterendos calcibus qui inter maxime miserandos eiulatus et 
voces animas expirarunt dein cum suis intra vrbem irruens, cuncta ferro 
et flammis absumptum iri pronunciauit (p. 43). 

* pp. 30-31. 

™ The Foreste, p. €6. 
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Marlowe adopted Mexia’s heroic view of Tamburlaine as a 
man magnificently endowed with abilities and ambitions, a man 
whose very cruelties are ordered by heaven. And though he de- 
picted with apparent zest and amplification of Perondinus’ hor- 
rible details two instances of Tamburlaine’s cruelty too well 
known to be omitted—the humiliation of Bajazeth and the 
slaughter of the emissaries from a besieged city—he was at some 
pains to exonerate his hero. In the play the stubborn governor 
of Damascus is responsible for the murder of the maidens. Their 
leader tells him so before they start out, and later says to Tam- 
burlaine: 

. our ruthless governor 
Hath thus refused the mercy of thy hand (V, 2, 29-30). 
Her idea that he is merciful, while the governor is ruthless, Tam- 
burlaine shares. Seeing the maidens coming, he exclaims: 
They knew my custom; could they not as well 
Have sent ye out, when first my milk-white flags, 
Through which sweet Mercy threw her gentle beams, 
As now? (V, 2, 4-8). 
and after ordering their death: 
They have refused the offer of their lives, 
And know my customs are as peremptory 
As wrathful planets, death, or destiny (V, 2, 63-5). 
The total impression is that Tamburlaine offered mercy, and the 
besieged chose death. 

For the protracted and excruciating sufferings imposed on 
Bajazeth, no flimsy excuse would serve. Marlowe used the best 
that history offered—transposed Tamburlaine’s claim to be “the 
Wrathe and vengeaunce of God,” so that it applied to Bajazeth: 

Now clear the triple region of the air, 

And let the majesty of Heaven behold 

Their scourge and terror tread on emperors (IV, 2, 30-32). 
But even this high claim would be insufficient to vindicate Tam- 
burlaine if Bajazeth of the play were the valiant leader the his- 
tories painted; for he would not then deserve the wrath of God. 
Consequently Marlowe so debased Bajazeth’s character that none 
of his historic virtues remain. 

The victory which Tamburlaine wins so easily in the play was, 
according to Marlowe’s sources, hard fought. The armies were 
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of approximately the same size, Tamburlaine having perhaps a 
slight advantage, for The Foreste reports that Bajazeth “had as 
many horsemen as had the greate Tamburlaine, with a merveilous 
number of other souldiars, both olde, and of muche experience.”’*® 
According to the same source the battle was long and doubtful: 


[There] beganne in the breake of day, the . . . . most terrible bat- 
taile that earst was ever harde of, considerying the number on both 
partes, their experience, and pollicie, with the valiant currage, and 
prowes of their capitaines. Thus continued they in fight even almoste 
untill night, with merveilous slaughter on bothe sides, the victorie yet 
doubtfull, til, in the ende the Turkes beganne to fainte and to flee, 
more in deede opprest with the multitude, then that thei feared or 
other wise, the moste parte of theim with honour diyng manfully in 
the filde (The Foreste, pp. 84-85). 


For his brave army Bajazeth was a worthy leader, his downfall 
being in fact due to his valor. The Foreste gives the more favor- 
able account of it: 


Whiche [his soldiers’ flight] Baiaceth, of parte perceivyng before 
the ende, how it woulde waie, to courage his people, and to withdrawe 
theim from flight, resisted in person valiantly the furious rage of the 
enimie. How be it, he thereby gained such, and so many knokes, that 
as he was in the ende, in deede unhorste, so was he for lake of reskewe 
presented to the greate Tamburlaine (p. 85). 


In the play all this is changed. Tamburlaine has the smaller 
army; nevertheless he wins an easy victory. Bajazeth, overtaken 
in fearful flight, is beaten in hand to hand combat by the mighty 
Tamburlaine. 

Not content with changing the historically courageous Bajazeth 
into a coward, Marlowe developed in him traits which make him 
ridiculous. His overconfidence and his easy acceptance of flattery 
are ample portent of disaster.2® In answer to extravagant flattery, 


*p. 84. 

* Bajazeth’s easy acceptance of flattery and his overconfidence may 
have been suggested by a few phrases in the sources, which, however, do 
not picture him as absurd: 

Qua re audita Turcarum rex Baiazithes, qui tunc ad obsedendum 
Byzantium castra promouerat, non ob id exterritus animoque fractus 
repentino tanti exercitus aduentu, statim soluta obsidione @ Byzantio 
transmittens in Armeniz finibus castra collocauit, ad radices Stellz 
montis (Perondinus, p. 24). 
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Bajazeth replies complacently: 

All this is true as holy Mahomet; 

And all the trees are blasted with our breaths (III, 1, 54-55). 
His many curses”’ after his defeat render him absurd; for, once 
helpless in the power of Tamburlaine, the more vehement the im- 
precations of Bajazeth, the more ludicrously they emphasize his 
impotence. 

Cowardice, impotence, and love of flattery are weaknesses not 
associated with the historical Bajazeth. Marlowe substituted 
them for the dignity and heroism Mexia credits Bajazeth with, 
that Tamburlaine might be saved the disgrace of treating with 
brutality a valiant but unfortunate adversary. 

Bajazeth of the play is a vain boaster and an impudent snob, 
deserving heaven’s chastisement, which he gets at the hands of 
the divinely appointed scourge, Tamburlaine. The slaughter of 
the maidens and the ruin of Damascus are the sins of a governor 
so foolish as to resist, when he knew the inviolability of Tam- 
burlaine’s military dicta. Thus, though Marlowe presented, with 
many an excrutiating detail, Tamburlaine’s two famous atrocities, 
his hero emerges from bloody deeds a man of resolution and an 
instrument of Providence. 

An author who condoned Tamburlaine’s two glaring exhibitions 
of cruelty would find little difficulty in turning minor details to 
the hero’s advantage. When the Persian king sends a troop to 
capture the robber Tamburlaine, who is pillaging peaceful mer- 
chants, Marlowe represented his hero as a defender of personal 
liberty, making a minor character, Ceneus, speak of him as: 

He that with shepherds and a little spoil 
Durst, in disdain of wrong and tyranny, 
Defend his freedom ’gainst a monarchy (II, 1, 54-56). 

Tamburlaine’s treachery and intrigue Marlowe altogether 
omitted. Both Marlowe’s sources report that Tamburlaine got 





This puissante Emperour, (Bajazeth), determined to meete hym, and 
to give hym present battaile, havyng merveilous affiance in the ap- 
proved manhoode, and vertue of his Souldairs (The Foreste, p. 84). 

* From Perondinus, whom the dramatist followed closely for the details 
of Bajazeth’s torment, however, Marlowe probably got the suggestion for 
the Turk’s imprecations under his sufferings: 

quod indignissime ferens Baiazithes, ira percitus, moeroreque confectus 
tanta oneratus ignominia, mortem sibimet dire imprecabatur (p. 31). 
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‘his start when, in return for helping the brother of the Persian 


king to seize the throne, he was made commander-in-chief of the 
army and regent of Persia; and then that, under pretense of con- 
quering more provinces, Tamburlaine gathered a large army “with 
whom he so practised that they easely revolted like Rebels fol- 
lowyng hym”;** and, taking advantage of his benefactor’s de- 
fenselessness, slew him. Marlowe’s hero, on the other hand, is 
above intrigue. He is loyal to Cosroe, until, caught by the phrase, 
“And ride in triumph through Persepolis,” he becomes suddenly 
enamoured of kingly power, and decides to pursue and fight Cos- 
roe. But far from having his hero stoop to trickery, Marlowe 
made him an advocate of fair play. Though his followers are 
alarmed at the thought of charging twenty thousand men—evi- 
dently a superior force—Tamburlaine, unwilling to take Cosroe 
unaware, says: ; 

We will not steal upon him cowardly, 

But give him warning and more warriors (II, 5, 102-3). 
Marlowe’s hero wins, not by treachery, but in fair fight and with 
the odds against him. 

Nor is Cosroe permitted to become a pathetic figure. Perondi- 
nus’ pitiful scene, in which Tamburlaine’s royal benefactor and 
his two sons plead for life and Tamburlaine ruthlessly butchers 
them, is entirely absent. In the play Cosroe has no sons. He is 
wounded in fair fight. Before the battle he is vengeful, impor- 
tuning the stars to direct his weapon to Tamburlaine’s barbarous 
heart.?® His first lines when he comes in, fatally wounded, are 
not pleading, but denunciation: 


Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine, 
Thus to deprive me of my crown and life (II, 7, 1-2). 


and his last before he dies, a curse.*® 

Marlowe’s practice of omitting from Tamburlaine’s character 
some unfavorable details and palliating others which were too well 
known to be omitted is worthy of some emphasis; for the idea is 
abroad that Marlowe delighted in bad heroes. Professor W. J. 
Courthope may not have had this thought in mind when he made 


*The Foreste, p. 83. 
* II, 6, 38. 
"II, 7, 52. 
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the interesting suggestion*' that Marlowe’s heroes are exponents 
of the Machiavellian principle of virtua; but, since many com- 
mentators have stated that Marlowe preferred bad heroes, Pro- 
fessor Courthope’s theory may easily be misleading when applied 
to Tamburlaine I: first, because virtu, coupled with Machiavel- 
lian, connotes much more than mere vigor; and second, because 
the suggestion carries the impression that Tamburlaine I shows 
Machiavellian influence. 

The vigor of Marlowe’s hero has no necessary connection with 
Machiavelli’s Prince. For Marlowe’s sources pictured Tambur- 
laine as extraordinarily ambitious and energetic—in short, a man 
possessed of virtu, if that be interpreted to include only vigor and 
ambition. And for the development of a forceful hero, Marlowe 
had also the distinguished precedent of Seneca’s energetic heroes, 
popular among the learned for two decades before Marlowe wrote 
Tamburlaine. Either historical material or Senecan exaltation 
of the human will is sufficient, without Machiavellian example, to 
account for the energy of the divinely appointed Scourge of God 
as set forth by the vigorous young poet. 

It is, moreover, evident that Marlowe did not have The Prince 
in mind, for his Tambvrlaine is much farther from the Machia- 
vellian ideal of princely conduct than was the Tamburlaine of 
Marlowe’s sources, who, in killing not only his royal benefactor, 
but the king’s two sons as well, exemplified the principles advo- 
cated by Machiavelli—cunning calculation, ingratitude, the sure- 

"The most significant of Professor Courthope’s statements follow: “Ex- 
ternal and internal evidence shows also that Marlowe had closely studied 
the works of Machiavelli, and had thus settled on a line of thought which 
he before long found means of expressing in a dramatic form” (A History 
of English Poetry, 11, 403). 

“What we do find in Marlowe is Seneca’s exaltation of the freedom of 
the human will, dissociated from the idea of necessity, and joined with 
Machiavelli’s principle of the excellence of virt%. This principle is repre- 
sented under a great variety of aspects; sometimes in the energy of a 
single heroic character, as in Tamburlaine” (Ibid., II, 405). 

“(Sidney and Spenser] reflect the chivalrous element that was still strong 
in English society, the high principle of honour, the elevation of senti- 
ment, the sense of duty and religion. From all these restraining principles 
in the conscience of the nation Marlowe cut himself off; and by his ex- 
altation of the Machiavellian principle severed his connection, not only 
with Puritanism, but with whatever was most lofty and noble in the 
history of England” (Jbid., If, 421). 
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ness of stroke by merit of which the adversary has no chance, 
and the thoroughness in exterminating all who might question 
the conqueror’s title to the throne. All this Marlowe omitted 
except Tamburlaine’s ingratitude, and that he glossed over and 
elevated by the height of Tamburlaine’s ambitions. Had Mar- 
lowe been imbued with the principle of Machiavellian virtua, he 
would have developed, almost certainly one would think, some of 
the Machiavellian qualities inherent in Tamburlaine as the sources 
describe him, instead of omitting or excusing them. Tambur- 
laine, as made over by Marlowe, is not a good man; but his 
superiority to the Scythian conqueror is sufficient to show that 
Marlowe was attracted by Tamburlaine’s strength, not by his 
moral deficiencies. 

In the physical characteristics with which Marlowe endows 
Tamburlaine, we may also read the dramatist’s preference for an 
admirable hero. Marlowe’s sources record that Tamburlaine had 
a powerful physique and a burning eye; and also that he was 
lame and had a cruel mouth. Marlowe mentions neither defect ;** 
but refers to Tamburlaine’s burning eye again and again. Mar- 
lowe did not use the following incident: 


A certain Marchaunte of Genua was then in his campe, who had 
often recourse to him, who also used hym in causes familiarly, and 
who for that this facte (the slaughter of suppliants from a city) 
seemed verie bloodie, and barbarous, hardned hymselfe to demaunde 
hym the cause why he used theim so cruelly, considering thei yelded 
themselves, craving grace, and pardon: to whom he aunswered in most 
furious wrath, and yre, his face redde and firie, his eyes all flamynge, 
with burnyng spearckles, as it were blasing out on everie side. Thou 
supposest me to be a man, but thou to muche abbusest me, for none 
other am I but the wrathe, and vengeaunce of God, and ruine of the 
worlde: wherefore advise thee well, that thou never againe presume 
to bee founde in any place in my sight, or presence (The Forest, p. 86). 


In a scene of Marlowe's own invention (III, 2), however, Tam- 
burlaine has only to look at the offender Agydas, and Agydas 
knows that his life is short. As a fiery eye gives Tamburlaine 
distinction, Marlowe called marked attention to it. 

As Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is physically and morally more ad- 

* Professors Herford and Wagner were the first to note the curious 


omission of the defect that gave the hero his name, Timur Lang (Timur the 
lame) vulgarized to Tamerlane. (Academy, Oct. 20, 1883.) 
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mirable than the sixteenth century histories picture him, so is he 
emotionally more complex. The historical sources show Tam- 
burlaine to have had few emotions, and those such as would pro- 
mote military success. Wrath was the chief, backed by pride. 
The softer emotions, such as pity, were lacking. His love for 
a thing so weak as a woman is unthought of in the histories, 
which make brief note of his two sons and their subsidiary mother. 
All his ardor was consumed in his desire for dominion. 

Departing from history, Marlowe developed in Tamburlaine 
some pity and much love. In the last two acts, Tamburlaine is 
agitated by pity for the fearful Zenocrate; and is at least regret- 
ful when the maidens approach from Damascus. It is hardly 
the historically ruthless conqueror who says: 

What, are the turtles frayed out of their nests? 
Alas, poor fools! must you be first shall feel 
The sworn destruction of Damascus? (V, 2, 1-3). 

Tamburlaine’s ardent and transforming love for Zenocrate 
Marlowe developed with greater vigor. In Acts IV and V, where 
Zenocrate begs Tamburlaine to violate the military rules, in which 
he takes pride, in order to spare Damascus and her father, Tam- 
burlaine’s love for her has a force almost equal to his great his- 
toric passion for military power. 

With the gentler emotions—pity and love—added to Tambur- 
laine’s original qualities—wrath, cruelty, and military ambition— 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is not only more admirable than the 
historical conqueror, but much more complex. He is complex 
enough to hesitate, a thing the Tamburlaine of the sources is never 
seen to do. 

Dramatic necessity there was, arising from Marlowe’s emphasis, 
early in the play, on Tamburlaine’s invincibility. It was natural 
that Marlowe should stress it, for both the sources did. Their 
laudatory comment on Tamburlaine’s continuous success comes, 
however, at the end of their accounts, as a summary. The 
Foreste states: 

Neither suppose I that any other thinge, is of anye other man 
writen, this onely excepted, where on all men accorde, that he never 
sawe the backe or frounyng face of fortune, that he never was van- 
quished, or put to flighte by any, that he never tooke matter in hande, 
that he brought not to the wished effect, and that his corage, and 
industrie never failed hym to bryng it to good ende (p. 87). 
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Though Perondinus scatters throughout his history exclamations 
over Tamburlaine’s good fortune, it is toward the end that he, 
too, dwells upon the conqueror’s invincibility.** 

Marlowe did not emulate the reserve of the historians and wait 
till the end of the play to emphasize Tamburlaine’s success. At 
his first appearance in the play the conqueror not only announces 
confidently his ambition, speaking of hirnself as one who 


means to be a terror to the world, 
Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Phcebus doth his course (I, 2, 38-40). 


also gives, as basis for his assurance, the support of Fortune, 
Fates, and Jove: 


And we will triumph over all the world; 

I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains, 

And with my hand turn Fortune’s wheel about: 

And sooner shall the sun fall from his sphere, 

Than Tamburlaine be slain or overcome. 

Draw forth thy sword, thou mighty man-at-arms, 

Intending but to raze my charmed skin, 

And Jove himself will stretch his hand from Heaven 

To ward the blow and shield me safe from harm (I, 2, 172-180). 


It is small wonder Marlowe could not restrain his enthusiasm. 
A hero so strong and luckily successful would be likely to inspire 
admiration in a young dramatist. And such a hero would grip an 
Elizabethan audience. Professor W. D. Briggs has said, “For 
the Elizabethan the moving forces of history were three in num- 
ber: Providence, Fortune, . . . . and human character.’** No 
dramatic hero, Hercules excepted, embodies more completely than 
Tamburlaine these three forces: for Fortune never turns her back 
on him; he is the divinely appointed Scourge of God; and his is 
a dynamic personality. 

The hero’s invincibility, early announced, Marlowe impressed 
on the audience by frequent iteration. Again and again Tam- 
burlaine himself voices confidence in a success fated, heaven- 
ordained. Tamburlaine’s enemies, though doubting its heavenly 
origin, marvel at his good luck. Meander says, 


* pp. 53-4. 
* Marlowe’s Edward II, p. xcv. 
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Some powers divine, or else infernal, mixed 
Their angry seeds at his conception; 
For he was never sprung of human race (II, 6, 9-11). 


and the sultan speaks slurringly: 
Were he devil, as he is no man (IV, 1, 42). 


Tamburlaine’s friends and followers believe thoroughly both in 
the destiny of Tamburlaine and in his personal power. Zen- 
ocrate’s maid says to her mistress: 


Your love hath Fortune so at his command, 
That she shall stay and turn her wheel no more, 
As long as life maintains his mighty arm (V, 2, 312-4). 


Theridamas asks, following an act of cruelty by Tamburlaine, 
Dost thou think that Mohamet will suffer this? 


and Techelles replies, 
’Tis like he will when he cannot let it (IV, 4, 53-54). 


The hero himself, his friends, even some of his enemies—all know 
that Tamburlaine is fated to succeed. 

Had this knowledge developed during the last two acts, its 
influence on the play would have been slight, for it would have 
formed a natural and effective climax to his career. But as early 
as the end of Act II, the audience is convinced that no one can 
defeat him, 


Whose smiling stars give him assured hope 
Of martial triumph ere he meet his foes (III, 3, 42-43). 


His early insistence on the invincibility of Tamburlaine left Mar- 
lowe under the dramatic necessity of furnishing for the remain- 
ing three fifths of his drama elements of conflict other than mili- 
tary struggle, even though military success was the only ambition 
of the historic conqueror. Act III, in which Marlowe tried to 
subordinate concern for the outcome of the battle to humorous 
debate and farcical treatment, lacked intensity and was dramatic- 
ally unsuccessful. It was clear that the dramatist must create 
another interest. Searching the universe for something which 
had a chance of conquering his invincible, heaven-guarded hero, 
Marlowe seems to have made the choice determined on by 
Seneca’s desperate Juno, when she sought to overcome Hercules, 
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whom nothing on sea, on earth, or under the earth could conquer: 
sed vicit omnes, queris Alcide parem? 

nemo est nisi ipse. bella iam secum gerat (Hercules Furens, 84-5). 
The dramatist decided that only Tamburlaine could conquer 
Tamburlaine. From the elements of character furnished by 
history—military invincibility, ambition, and wrath—no momen- 
. tous inner struggle could be evolved. « Accordingly, Marlowe added 
love and some pity to oppose the fiercer propensities of the great 
Scythian. Against a background of military rigor, which the 
display of ensigns, the torture of Bajazeth, the slaying of the 
maidens, and the destruction of Damascus all accentuate, the 
emotions of Tamburlaine fight, till, in the conflict of his passions, 
he admits the sorrows of Zenocrate 

lay more siege unto my soul, 
Than all my army to Damascus’ walls (V, 2, 92-93). 
Shall he adhere to his military rules in dealing with Zenocrate’s 
father? Not until the very end of the play is this question 
settled. 

On the struggle of Tamburlaine with himself was built the 
dramatic conflict of the last two acts. Whether or not Marlowe 
was interested in emotions or in a well-rounded character for his 
hero, the necessity for a dramatic conflict would have forced him 
to develop Tamburlaine into a complex character. And whether 
or not Marlowe was incurably romantic, he would have been 
compelled to introduce a beautiful woman into this tale of cruelty 
and bloodshed in order to give Tamburlaine an object for his 
affections. Tamburlaine’s emotional complexity and the addition 
of Zenocrate are both dramatic necessities. 


Tamburlaine of the play, as he stands beside Tamburlaine of 
the historical sources, tells us only one thing about Marlowe’s 
taste in heroes—he wanted his hero admirable. Supplied by his- 
tory with a conqueror, romantic, strong, and unscrupulous, Mar- 
lowe left him romantic and strong, and made him as good as 
possible. To accomplish this he did not distort Tamburlaine’s 
character. The hero is still the Scythian Tamburlaine. Still as 
in the sources, he has ambition, lust of dominion, and belief in 
his own destiny. He is still cruel, proud, and wrathful. He is 
still a man of action, expressing few ideas, and those his own. 
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The greatest change in him, his amazing development of emotional 
complexity, is incidental to Marlowe’s enthusiasm in emphasizing 
the admirable. By the end of Act II Marlowe had made Tam- 
burlaine so gloriously invincible that the center of interest could 
no longer be physical strife. Hence the inner struggle and the 
love story. There is no pressing dramatic explanation, however, 
for Marlowe’s attempt to make Tamburlaine admirable except 
the simple one that he preferred to have his hero admirable. 
Treachery he omitted, making Tamburlaine an advocate of fair 
fight; Tamburlaine’s most cruel acts he converted into just punish- 
ments which were the will of heaven, though in the process he 
degraded the character of Bajazeth past possible recognition. By 
evading or ennobling Tamburlaine’s faults, he gave the virtues of 
his hero greater brilliance. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is fearless 
and determined, energetic and just. 
LESLIE SPENCE 
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XXIX 
THE SONGS IN LYLY’S PLAYS 


YLY’S authorship of the songs in his plays was challenged 
two decades ago by Dr. Greg,’ who presented apparently 
decisive evidence that they are post-Lylian. Since then, however, 
the question has been re-opened by Mr. Lawrence’s interesting 
discussion*—recently accepted as convincing by Dr. Reed*’—which 
casts doubt on Dr. Greg’s implied attribution of some or all of 
the songs to Dekker, and re-affirms Lyly’s claims. 

In the almost complete absence of external evidence bearing 
upon the subject, both Dr. Greg and Mr. Lawrence draw their 
most effective arguments from internal evidence. Dr. Greg has 
proved that the drinking song in Campaspe could not possibly 
have been written before 1597, and hardly until the beginning of 
the next century, some ten or eleven years after the end of Lyly’s 
connection with the theater. Accordingly, Mr. Lawrence inclines 
to date the song from a hypothetical revival of the play early in 
the 17th century, with the additional hypothesis that Lyly was 
called on at that time to furnish the new song. 

Mr. Lawrence identifies a section of The Sun’s Darling (by 
Dekker and Ford, acted 1624, printed 1656) as an allusion to 
King Charles’ difficulties with the Scotch, which began in 1638 and 
culminated in his use of force in 1640. From this he conjectures 
that the song “What bird so sings” (which occurs both in this 
play and in Campaspe) is likewise a late interpolation in The 
Sun’s Darling, borrowed in a somewhat debased form from 
Blount’s 1632 edition of the Sixe Court Comedies of Lyly, in which 
virtually all of the songs in Lyly’s plays first appear. The songs 
as they stand in Blount’s edition, he contends, are too closely 
associated with the context to be regarded as anything but the 
original songs implied in the dialogue of the plays and in the 

1W. W. Greg, “The Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” Mod. 
Lang. Review, I, 1905. 

?W. J. Lawrence, “The Problem of Lyly’s Songs,” London Times Lit. 
Suppl., Dec. 20, 1923. 

*E. B. Reed, Songs from the British Drama, New Haven, 1925. The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, in his lecture on John Lyly (Manchester 
1924, pp. 18, 20-22, reprinted from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, VIII, 2), makes some interesting ramarks on the literary style of the 
songs; but he does not discuss the mooted question of theiz authorship, 
which he attributes to Lyly without comment. 
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stage directions for singing; and he regards the songs as charac- 
teristic of Lyly’s plays and of his time in literary form and temper. 

In the present paper I shall examine these hypotheses in the 
endeavor to determine (1) whether the internal evidence of the 
plays justifies the assumption that the song “What bird so sings” 
is an interpolation in The Sun’s Darling rather than in the 
fifth published form of Campaspe; (2) whether the songs which 
Blount added in 1632 are so closely related to the plays that they 
are certainly the original songs indicated by the stage directions 
of the quartos; and (3) whether considerations of form, style, 
and temper support the claim for Lyly’s authorship. 

(1) The Sun’s Darling is an allegory of man’s life, representing 
Raybright, the favorite* of the Sun, as visiting the Seasons in 
turn and rejecting each for the next, only to learn at the court of 
Winter that his life is at an end, and that he can never return 
to Spring, whom he regrets too late. The most characteristic 
feature of the play is Raybright’s visit to the court of Spring, in 
Act II, and his desertion of her in company with Lady Humor 
and Folly, who lead him on to visit Summer. This episode is 
more fully elaborated than any of the three later ones, and it is 
referred to again and again in the subsequent acts. Each of the 
Seasons offers in turn her share of natural pleasures; but whereas 
those of the later seasons consist chiefly of grain, fruit, and winter 
revelry, that of Spring consists entirely of joy in the out-of-doors 
and in the song of birds and the music of the countryside. 

The song of birds, in particular, seems to be the central feature 
of Spring’s entertainment, and it is so regarded in the many sub- 
sequent allusions in Acts II, III, and IV. An off-stage accompani- 
ment of bird-songs seems to be implied during much of the act, 
perhaps like the “artificial charm of birds” of The Arraignment 
of Paris (1, i); and the song itself is introduced with unusual 
solemnity. Spring calls on Delight to sing for Raybright:° 

Delight not base, but noble, touch thy Lire, 
And fill my Court with brightest Delphick fire. 
Delight calls on the singing birds: 
Hover, you wing’d Musicians, in the air; 
Clouds leav your dancing, no windes stir but fair. 

*He calls the Sun “Lord and Father,” and speaks of riding “in my 
Fathers Chariot”; but he says explicitly that he is “grand child to the Sun.” 

*The text followed throughout is that of the first quarto of The Sun’s- 
Darling, London, 1656. 
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Health cries, 
Leav blustring March— 
and the song follows: 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail, 
Tis Philomel the Nightingale; 

Jugg, Jugg, Jugg, Terue she cries, 

And hating earth,’ to heaven she flies—Cuckow. 
Ha, ha, hark, hark, the Cuckows sing 
Cuckow, to welcom in the Spring. 

Brave prick-song; who is’t now we hear! 
’Tis the Larks silver leer a leer: 

Chirup the Sparrow flies away; 

For hee fell too’t ere break of day. 

Ha, ha, hark, hark, the Cuckcows sing 
Cuckow, to welcome in [in] the Spring. 


To vary the music, there follows an “Eccho of Cornets” (rustic 
instruments of horn, quite unlike the modern brass instruments). 
Then morris dancers, “a company of rural fellows,” are an- 
nounced; and they are welcomed by Spring: 


Give them our Court: 

Stay, these dull birds may make thee stop thine ear, 
Take thou my lightning, none but Laurel here 
Shall scape thy blasting... . 


*Dr. Greg urges the confusion of the nightingale with the skylark here 
as evidence in favor of his contention that this is the original song, and 
that the version in Campaspe is a careful revision. Most of the argu- 
ments which he advances seem to me cogent; but the error here is hardly 
surprising, like Milton’s confusion of the skylark with the robin. The 
habits of the nightingale are almost never presented with accuracy by 
English poets, even such close observers as Shakespeare and Tennyson 
making the singer a female, as here and in the classic legend. Dr. Greg 
has raised a more serious question by pointing out that, as the song ap- 
pears in Blount, “prick-song” is erroneously applied to the solitary song 
of the nightingale rather than to the supposed harmony of the cuckoos. 
This would count heavily against Lyly’s claim to the song; but the term 
is to be explained as a favorite pun of the age, with its three-fold allusion 
(to music, the thorn against which the bird was supposed to lean, and 
the classic legend). Cf. Middleton’s Father Hubburd’s Tales, “The Ant’s 
Tale when he was a soldier” (Works, Bullen ed., VIII, 88): “most musical 
and prickle-singing madam (for, if I err not, your ladyship was the first 
that brought up prick-song, being nothing else but the fatal notes of your 
pitiful ravishment. . . .” 
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And so the foliage would seem to be banished, and with it the 
song of the birds off-stage which had apparently been continuous 
until then. 

Folly, who enters to solicit Raybright’s attendance on his Lady 
Humor, ridicules Spring as “a few fields and gardens lass”; and 
Humor speaks contemptuously of her incense paid to the Sun 


For shooting glances at her, and for sending 
Whole quires of singers to her every morn... . 


In his new ecstacy for Humor, Raybright cries, thinking perhaps 
of his reception by Spring, 

Turn mee into a bird that I may sit 

Still singing in such boughs. 


Humor offers him a feather from the plumage of an exotic bird, 
not one of the native singers of Spring: 


This feather was a bird of Paradice, 
Shall it bee yours. 


In the ensuing contest for Raybright’s affections, Spring is asked 
what dowry she will bring him, and she replies: 


not a Lark that calls 
The morning up, shall build on any turf 
But shee shall be thy tenant, call thee Lord, 
And for her rent pay thee in change of songs. 
Ray[bright] I must turn bird-catcher. 
Fol{ly]. Do you think to have him for a song? 


As Spring goes off, “sick at heart,” to die, Health declares, 


That bird that in her nest sleeps out the spring 
May fly in Summer, but with sickly wing. 


In Act III, which follows almost immediately, “Enter Ray- 
bright Melancholy.” 


Ray. Oh my deer love the Spring, I am cheated of thee; 
Thou hadst a body the four elements 
Dwelt never in a fairer; a minde princely: 
Thy language like thy singers, Musical. 
.... once a young Lark 
Sate on thy hand, and gazing in thine eyes 
Mounted and sung, thinking them mouing skies— 
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Folly enters with a burlesque epitaph: 
Here lie’s the blith Spring 
Who first taught birds to sing; 
The Cuckow sung in verse 
An epitaph o’re her herse, 


Humor persuades Raybright to be, as he says, “As merry as 
the Cuckows of the spring.” But he wishes to know what the 
delights of Summer are, and whether he will “hear more ravishing 
musick.” Humor assures him that the birds sing even more 
sweetly in summer than in spring: 
All the quiristers 
That learn’t to sing i’th Temple of the Spring; 
But her attain such cunning, that when the windes 
Rore and are mad, and clouds in antick gambols 
Dance o’re our head, their voices have such charms, 
They’! all stand still to listen— 
When he finally rejects Summer, he seems to refer again to the 
bird-songs of Spring: 
All beasts whom the earth bears are to serv me, 
All birds to sing to me, and can you catch me 
With a tempting golden Apple. 
In addressing Autumn, Raybright gives an explicit account of 
his previous wooing of Spring and Summer: 
I have rioted 
In surfets of the ear, with various musick 
Of warbling birds; I have smelt perfumes of roses, 
And every flower with which the fresh-trim’d earth 
Is mantled in: the Spring could mock my sences 
With these fine barren lullabies, the Summer 
Invited my then ranging eies to look on 
Large fields of ripen’d corn... . 
.... but my taste 
Is onely here pleas’d . 
Raybright introduces Folly as a singer, and Folly begins with 
a speech which is a burlesque of the song in Act II: 

Ray. He is a songster too. 

Fol. A very foolish one; my Musiques naturall, and came by in- 
heritance; my father was a French Nightingall, and my mother an 
English wagtaile; I was born a Cuckow in the Spring, and lost my 
voice in Summer, with laying my egges in a sparrowes nest... . 
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In complete antithesis to this fairly consistent story, with its 
frequent references to the bird-songs of Spring, is the interesting 
but quite irrelevant interpolation which Mr. Lawrence has pointed 
out in the latter part of the play, which had long been suspected 
as a later re-working, probably by Ford, of an earlier version.’ 
Near the end of Act IV, Humor urges Raybright to move on to 
the court of Winter, saying, “I’le stay no longer here.” He re- 
plies, “I must.” Folly and Humor coax him with descriptions of 
the entertainment he will receive from Winter (descriptions which 
could hardly be supposed to represent contemporary ideas of 
Scottish hospitality) : 

Fol. Comfits and Carawaies, Marchpaines and Marmalades 

Suger-plums and Pippin-pies, ginger bread and Walnuts 

Hu. Nor is his bounty limited, hee’le not spare 

T’exhaust the treasure of a thousand /ndies. 

Fol. Two hundred pound suppers, and neither fidlers nor broken 
glasses reckoned, besides, a hundred pound a throw, ten times to- 
gether, if you can hold out so long. 


To this enticement Raybright responds with enthusiasm, “Come, 
let’s go taste old Winter’s fresh delights.” 

But a few lines later, the interpolation begins; he ceases to be 
the spoiled darling of the Sun, and becomes an injured king going 
northward to enforce his sovereignty; and the Seasons are sud- 
denly only “An embleme of four Provinces we sway.” He has 
had no previous notice from the court of Winter, except in the 
flattering solicitations of Folly and Humor; yet at the end of 
the act he exclaims abruptly, 

And since wee’ve notice that some barbarous spirits 


Mean to oppose our entrance, if by words 
They’! not desist, wee’l force our way with swords. 


From that point the allegory of man’s life is dropped for a time. 
The three clowns at the beginning of Act V are mutinous Scotch 
Presbyterians; Winter is like a loyal knight hat in hand to his 
king; and Raybright himself, no longer the wayward suitor of 
the Seasons, speaks most royally: 

What bold rebellious Catives here disturb 

The happy progresse of our glorious peace. 


*Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., V1, 54. 
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Contemne the Justice of our equall lawes, 
Prophane those sacred rights, which stil must bee 
Attendant on monarchall dignitie. 


After the masking and the song in his honor, Raybright drops 
back into his true character, longs for Spring again, and is startled 
by the entrance of the Sun, who comes to rebuke him: 


Thy sands are numbred, and thy glasse of frailtie 
Here runs out to the last.... 


It is clear that the last few lines of Act IV and the first half 
of Act V are an interpolation, giving an utterly irrelevant allusion 
to the mutiny in the North. But if Acts II and III and nearly 
all of Act IV are also interpolations, with their consistent story 
of the restless “Sun’s Darling,” and with their oft-repeated refer- 
ences to the song of birds which Raybright heard in the court of 
Spring, one may well ask, What was the original play of 1624? 
How could any part of the play so indispensable as the song of 
birds in Act II have been added eight years later, after the ap- 
pearance of Blount’s edition of Lyly? Even if the play in its 
present form were a re-working of a much earlier one by Dekker, 
as some have conjectured,* the song would surely belong to the 
original work. 

In contrast with the extraordinary interweaving of this song 
with the fabric of The Sun’s Darling, it does not appear in 
Campaspe until the fifth printed edition, that of 1632, and is 
attached to a single clue. Syluius, displaying the skill of his sons 
in singing and dancing, has boasted that Trico can sing like a 
nightingale, and Diogenes has answered that he cares not, for he 
has heard® the nightingale itself; but after the song, Diogenes 
says that any thrush could do as much. The nightingale is men- 
tioned in the song, among other birds, but the thrush is not; the 


*F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, London, 
1891, I, 232; W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, London, 1904-8, II, 190; 
Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., V1, 54. E. K. Chambers rejects the attempt to 
identify it with Phaeton, a lost play by Dekker (The Elizabethan Stage, 
Oxford, 1923, III, 300). However, it is curious to observe similarities of 
manner in The Sun’s Darling and Old Fortunatus (contemporary with the 
lost Phaeton), both in the management of the plots and in the use and 
character of the songs. 

*The word “heard” is inadvertently omitted in Blount. It appears in 
the quartos. 
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context as a whole implies nothing more than a display of vocal 
skill. Any song would serve here, as for the familiar Music Lesson 
of Rossini’s opera. 

(2) It has been assumed, by all who have attributed the songs 
to Lyly, that Blount secured his copies from some authoritative 
source independent of the quartos from which his text was printed. 
It is admitted that in the dialogue Blount’s edition gives no indi- 
cation of access to any new source; as Mr. Bond, his editor, de- 
clares: “In later quartos corruption outweighs correction; and 
Blount’s ed. 1632 . . . . is the worst offender. . . . . Blount 
not only printed from late and corrupted quartos, but himself 
added enormously to the list of corruptions.’”° 

It would seem obvious that if Blount did have in his possession 
the original songs used by the singers, or even authentic copies 
of them, they would not share in errors and misconceptions which 
had crept into the quartos. Blount is unusually explicit in assign- 
ing parts among the singers by name; surely this distribution of 
parts would be correct, and if cues were given for the introduction 
of songs, they would be reliable. There would be no reason why 
four (or perhaps five) songs called for by the dialogue of the 
plays (although not specified by the stage directions of the quar- 
tos) should be omitted; nor would there be any reason why only 
those songs called for in the stage directions or in the last speech 
of a scene should be recovered. Most of all, if an original stage 
direction for a song had by mistake become lost in the text of a 
speech, and had been incorrectly printed as part of the dialogue, 
there would be no likelihood that that particular song should be 
lost, so that even Blount would have no suspicion that a song 
was missing there. It is interesting to see just how far Blount’s 
edition falls short when judged by these tests. 

Of Lyly’s eight plays, the two not included in Blount’s edition 
(The Woman in the Moone and Love’s Metamorphosis) contain 
two songs and six vague directions for singing, such as“Shepheards, 
singing a roundelay in praise of Nature” and “Cantant & Saltant.” 
The two complete songs are doggerel verses of a pastoral character 
which Mr. Bond disinterred from the prose dialogue in which they 
had been lost. Neither in these stage directions nor in these 


*R. W. Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly, Oxford, 1902, II, 
300, 305. 
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authentic bits of his doggerel verse is there anything which would 
entitle Lyly to consideration as a lyric poet or as an innovator 
in the dramatic lyric. 

In the six plays issued by Blount, nineteen™ songs are intro- 
duced after stage directions for singing, and two others at the end 
of scenes where the last speech’ calls for a song. Wherever else 
a song is implied by the dialogue, it is not given. In Campaspe 
(V, iii) a song is clearly called for in the dialogue shortly before 
Phrygius, Milectus, and Lays leave the stage:** 

Phry. Come sweete Lays, let vs go to some place and possesse 
peace. But first let vs sing, there is more pleasure in tuning of a 
voyce, then in a volly of shotte. 


Mil{ectus]. Now let vs make haste, least Alexander finde vs here. 
Exeunt. 


In Endimion (II, iii) the witch Dipsas tells Bagoa to “sing the 
inchantment for sleepe.”” When she returns, after a soliloguy by 
Bagoa, she is told that Bagoa has finished; but the song is nowhere 
expressly indicated. In the same play (III, iv) a song is clearly 
implied at the beginning of the scene when Eumenides addresses 
the aged Geron: 

Father, your sad musique beeing tuned on the same key that my 

harde fortune is, hath so melted my minde, that I wish to hang at 
your mouthes ende till my life end. 
Not only did Blount have no copy of these two songs in Endi- 
mion: he did not know of their existence. The three songs called 
for by stage directions in the quarto are supplied, but are erro- 
neously numbered in Blount’s edition “The first Song,” “The 
second Song,” and “The third Song by Fairies,” thus leaving out 
of account the two other songs preceding and intermediate. 

Mr. Bond recognized the absence of these songs, and indicated 
their places by supplying stage directions. In Gallathea also the 


™ Mr. Bond’s reckoning, counting as two the stanzas sung by Accius and 
Silena (Mother Bombie, III, iii). In the total of six stage directions in 
The Woman in the Moone and Love’s Metamorphosis 1 counted the two 
directions for the siren’s song (L.M., IV, ii) which Mr. Bond counts as 


one. 
% Mother Bombie (II, i); Gallathea (I, iv). In the quarto of Gallathea, 
the word “sing” not only occurs in the last speech, but it even falls at the 
end of the line. 
* Unless otherwise specified, the text cited is that of Mr. Bond, op. cit. 
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text implies a song in V, iii, although Mr. Bond has not inserted 
any stage direction at this point. Venus inquires, in an extended 
dialogue, how well the pages can sing, and ends by telling them 
to go along to “sing HyMEN before the marriage.” A concluding 
song would seem to be understood. It is possible that the three 
boys are brought on the stage immediately before for the sole pur- 
pose of this bit of dialogue, and that the speeches in turn serve only 
to clear the stage for the epilogue; but such preparatory remarks 
about singing are the usual preliminary to introducing a song in 
the later Moralities and Interludes, as elsewhere in Lyly’s plays 
and not infrequently in Shakespeare’s comedies. 
But the strangest omission of a song is in Mother Bombie 

(V, iii). The first quarto (1594) gave the speech of Synis as 

The loue knot, for thats best for a bridall. Sing. 

God morow fayre bride, and send you ioy of your bridall. 


Here the word “Sing,” standing at the end of the line, may well 
have been intended as a stage direction. In the second quarto 
(1598) the arrangement of type moved “Sing” away from the 
margin, so that it does not appear to the eye as a possible stage 
direction; and in that way Blount’s edition reprinted it, with no 
indication of a song there. Fairholt first suggested that “Sing” 
is a stage direction; Dilke assigned the line following to Nasutus 
as the next speech; and Mr. Bond treats “Sing” as a stage direc- 
tion and the next line as the beginning of the indicated song. If 
Blount had possessed a copy of the real song called for here (by 
the context, if not by the word “Sing”’) it is hardly possible that 
he would have left the text in such confusion. 

It would seem, then, that Blount had no information regarding 
these four (perhaps five) lost songs; either his “newly-recovered 
manuscripts” did not supply them, or his “reviser” read the plays 
too hastily, taking his cues only from obvious stage directions 
and from the last speech in each scene. One may ask, how ac- 
curately do the songs which he did publish fit the stage directions 
and the preliminary dialogue? In some instances it is impossible 
to judge, as in the famous song at the end of Apelles’ soliloquy 
in Campaspe (III, v); there the original stage direction gives no 
clue to determine whether the song is sung on the stage or off, by 
one singer or by a group. Nearly half of the songs occur at the 
end of scenes, so that there is no subsequent dialogue to judge 
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them by; and Pipenetta’s song as she enters (Midas, V, ii) has 
no relation to what follows, the conversation turning immediately 
upon Midas’ ears. In general, though, it would seem that, how- 
ever inappropriate the songs are to the spirit of the plays at times, 
they are fairly well adapted to the external conditions. But in 
several passages, especially where the stage directions were open 
to misconception, the songs are not correctly assigned. 

In Gallathea (IV ii,) the stage direction of the quarto (1592) 
reads: Cupid. Telusa, Eurota, Larissa, enter singing. Only the 
period after his name would indicate that Cupid is not one of the 
singers. Blount changed the period to a comma, but left Cupid 
out of the song, which first appeared in his edition; naming Telusa, 
Eurota, and Larissa explicitly as the three singers, and indicating 
the refrain as sung by “All Three” to the exclusion of any other. 
But Ramia joins in the dialogue soon afterwards, and she is clearly 
one of the original group who entered together. Did she stand 
idly by on the stage while her companions sang to Cupid, be- 
coming an actor in the scene only after the song was finished? 
Or was she not left out of the song because the stage direction 
had failed to mention her presence? 

In Midas (III, ii) Petulus, who has been complaining of his 
toothache, calls on the barber’s boy for a song: 

Pet. Dello, sing a song to the tune of my teeth do ake. 

Dello, I will. 

The song. 
Here a solo by the barber’s boy would scem to be explicitly called 
for, but Blount represents Dello as taking no part in the song. 
Petulus himself sings the first lines, and he is joined by Lucio 
and Motto. 

In Campaspe (I, iii) Granichus offers to entertain his friends 
with food and drink, and Psyllus and Manes propose a song in 
his honor: 

Psyllus. For ioy of Granichus lets sing. 

Manes. My voice is as cleare in the euening as in the morning. 
But it is Granichus, their host-to-be, who begins the song, calling 
for the wine which he has just offered them.** Dr. Greg has pointed 

“The apparent reason for this oversight is that in Q* and Q* (1584, 
1591) the first speech on the page, just before the song, is assigned to 
Granichus : 


Grani. An other commoditie of emptines. 
Song. 
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out the anachronism in the reference to Canary in this song. The 
rhymes of the first stanza depend on that word, so that it could 
hardly be a late substitution; and as the first stanza is carelessly 
assigned to the wrong singer, the song is doubly suspect. 

The most glaring inaccuracy resulting from unthinking de- 
pendence on the stage directions of the quartos is to be found in 
Mother Bombie (III, iii). The half-witted boy and girl, Accius 
and Silena, are apparently approaching; Accius is described as 
coming tuning his pipe, and Silena is said to be coming “with her 
wit of proofe.” The servants who see them hurry off to warn their 
supposed fathers, Memphio and Stellio; and Accius and Silena 
come on the stage alone, singing. Through a misprint the quartos 
(1594, 1598) had the stage directions: 

Memphio and Stellio singing. 
Act. 3. Sc. 3. 
Memphio and Stellio. 
Blount, or his reviser, followed both stage directions, attributing 
songs to the old men, with six lines by Memphio and eight by 
Stellio. After singing these fourteen lines they enter again imme- 
diately, and see their supposed children already on the stage (al- 
though no indication has been given of how or when they ap- 
peared); after ordering the children home at once, and speaking 
aside to themselves, they suddenly see each other for the first time 
and begin conversation. In the quartos the situation is obviously 
an impossible one, but in both of them it could be easily corrected 
by emending the one erroneous stage direction. Blount makes 
the passage ridiculous by assigning a tender love duet to the two 
grasping old men. It would be pathetic, although not dramatically 
very consistent, for so stupid a girl as Silena to enter singing the 
lovely little song, “O Cupid! Monarch ouer Kings.” But it be- 
comes absurd when Memphio is the singer and Stellio his com- 
panion. 

Dependent as are the songs in Blount’s edition upon the stage 
directions, they are frequently entered in the wrong places. Out 
of eight occurrences of songs which should fall before the direction 
Exeunt, the songs are misplaced seven times,’® after Exeunt in- 

* Sapho and Phao (Il, iii; I, ii); Gallathea (I, iv); Mother Bombie 
(II, i); Endimion (IV, ii); Midas (III, ii; V, iii). The songs at the end 
of scenes in Campaspe (I, ii; III, v) have no directions for exit in the 
quartos or in Blount, nor does one song in Sapho and Phao (III, iv). 
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stead of before it. The one correct insertion (Endimion, IV, iii) 
seems to owe something to the unusually explicit stage directions 
of the quarto (1591): 

The Fayries daunce, and with a song pinch him, and hee falleth a 
sleepe, thy kisse Endimon, and depart. 


(3) Considerations of verse form, style, literary relations, and 
the like are hardly as convincing tests as these obvious errors in 
the assignment of songs; but it will be well to give some attention 
to them, for it has been said that the songs are of the age and 
spirit of Herrick,’* and conversely that they are clearly of sixteenth 
century types, quite unlike those of the next generation.’” It 
should be remarked in passing that nothing is proved by the as- 
signment of parts in many of the songs to three or four singers; 
in many instances the stage directions and the immediate context 
name the singers; and wherever there is no such indication the 
songs in Blount’s edition usually appear as solos. But there is 
no real evidence that most of them were ever set to music or 
sung. Indeed, it is questionable if such a song as that to Apollo 
(Midas, V, iii) could easily be set to music; in the two stanzas, 
three lines of the eight differ in their initial accents, and five out 
of eight differ in the number of syllables. Such irregularity would 
give pause to a musician’* at any age, and it is in marked contrast 
with the metrical regularity of the Elizabethan and Jacobean song- 
books. In the Sixe Court Comedies Lyly specifies a catch once 
(Mother Bombie, V, iii) and a roundelay once (Mother Bombie, 
III, iv). These terms were somewhat loosely used; but the songs 
which follow do not seem to be sung in canon or to correspond 
to either type as it appears in such contemporary song-books as 
Pammelia®® and Deuteromelia.2°. The songs in Blount’s edition 
would seem to be, in general, solos and songs with fairly long 

* Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., V1, 215. 

*W. J. Lawrence, op. cit. 

*Cf. A. H. Fox Strangways, “Words and Music in Song” (Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol VII, 1921). 

” Pammelia. Musicks Miscellanie. Or, Mixed Varietie of Pleasant 
Roundelayes, and delightful Catches, of 3. 4. 5. 0. 7. 8. 9. 10. Parts in one, 
London, 1609. 

” Deuteromelia: or The Second Part of Musicks melodie, or melodius 
Musicke. Of Pleasant Roundelaies, K. H. mirth, or Freemens Songs. And 
such delightfull Catches, London, 1609. 
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passages by alternate singers, rather than true polyphonic songs, 
of the sort listed on the title page of Pammelia.”** 

In Gallathea (I, iv) the three sons of a miller, after a ludicrous 
attempt to learn from a mariner such elementary principles of 
navigation as the points of the compass, foreswear the sea. In 
their concluding song, they use a complicated sea-metaphor, “One 
Hempen Caper cuts a feather,” which has given Lyly’s modern 
editors labor enough. It is quite out of keeping with the dramatic 
character of the singers, doubtful indeed as indicating Lyly’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with seafaring, and questionable in the seem- 
ingly anachronistic use of the Dutch word Caper (for a privateer) 
long before it was generally known. 

Vulcan’s song in Sapho and Phao (IV, iv) is in general similar 
to the song of Vulcan and the Cyclops published three years earlier 
in Dekker’s Londons Tempe; and it concludes with “Holliday 
(Boyes) cry Holliday,” almost exactly the refrain which runs 
through Dekker’s Old Fortunatus. Londons Tempe, on the other 
hand, has a couplet very similar to two lines in the most familiar 
song in Campaspe (III, v): 

Forge Cupid’s quiuer, bow, and arrowes, 

And our dame’s coach that’s drawn with sparrows. 
In Londons Tempe, too, Vulcan uses the phrase “our Lemnian 
hammers,” as in Sapho and Phao, where, as Mr. Bond remarks, 
“the reference to Lemnos in the Aegean, Vulcan’s favorite resi- 
dence among the Sintians (Jl. i. 593), is inappropriately con- 
joined with the Sicilian Cyclops.”? 

Two songs in Campaspe (V, i; I, ii) have long been known in 
similar or almost identical forms in Dekker and Ford’s The Sun’s 
Darling and in Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Bond has pointed out a resemblance to the song of the 
nymphs to Cupid (Gallathea, IV, ii) in Marston’s (or Campion’s) 
Antimasque of Mountebanks (1618): “the first verse of the 2nd 
Mountebank’s Song reads like a coarse parody of Lyly’s’** He 
has also discovered in Evans’ Old Ballads, Historical and Narra- 
tive** a late copy of a variant of the fairies’ song in Endimion 


See above, note 10. 
™The Complete Works of John Lyly, II, 563. 


* Ibid., Il, §72. 
* Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, etc., Collected . . . . by Thomas 
Evans .... New Edition .... by his son, R. H. Evans, London, 1810, 


I, 145. 
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(IV, iii). The original of Evans’ version occurs in a book of 
music by Thomas Ravenscroft (1614),?> where the song appears 
as one of a group of four entitled “The Fayries Daunce,” “The 
Satyres Daunce,” “The Urchins Daunce,” and “The Elues 
Daunce.” The three first are ascribed to Ravenscroft and the 
fourth to Iohn Bennet. Without offering a definite opinion re- 
garding the priority of Ravenscroft’s stanza or of that which ap- 
peared in Blount’s edition of Endimion, I may call attention to 
the lack of euphony in the latter half of the song as it appears in 
Endimion, so objectionable here as to make the lines almost in- 
capable of being sung. The two stanzas do not correspond line 
for line, but it will be easier to compare them in parallel columns: 


Ravenscroft Endimion 
Dare you haunt our hallowed Omnes. Pinch him, pinch him, 
greene, blacke and blue, 


none but Fayries heere are seene, Sawcie mortalls must not view 


* 4 Briefe Discourse of the true (but neglected) use of Charact’ring the 
Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in Measurable 
Musicke ... . Examples whereof are exprest in the Harmony of 4. Voyces, 
concerning the Pleasure of 5. vsuall Recreations. 1 Hunting, 2 Hawking, 
3 Dauncing, 4 Drinking, 5 Enamouring, London, 1614. 

W. J. Lawrence (“Thomas Ravenscroft’s Theatrical Association,” Mod. 
Lang. Rev., XIX) has independently made the same discovery, in connec- 
tion with which he offers a number of deductions and surmises: that Endim- 
ion was revived at some time in 1600; that Ravenscroft was then twelve 
years old—and not eight, as has been previously supposed; that Ravens- 
croft’s “Fayries Daunce” was written for a play, and for Endimion and no 
other; that, because the Children of Paul’s had lost and almost forgotten 
Lyly’s song, Ravenscroft provided this substitute; and that Lyly’s original 
song was not recovered until it appeared in Blount’s Sixe Court Comedies 
in 1632. None of these suppositions has been definitely proved; some 
seem probable, other seem to be quite unlikely. In Ravenscroft’s song, 
melodious but somewhat meaningless, the one line upon which Mr. Law- 
rence rests his whole argument, “that seeks to steale a louer true,” ex- 
presses a commonplace of the ballads and folk-lore of fairies (e.g., Tam 
Lin). Even if it were established that Ravenscroft’s song was actually 
written for the hypothetical performance of Endimion in 1600, there is no 
evidence that the 1632 version is a restored original, rather than a later 
imitation of Ravenscroft’s song. The 1632 version is inferior in form, 
and yet explicit in its allusion to the play. It seems more likely that 
Ravenscroft’s song was afterwards imitated for the purpose than that an 
inferior original by Lyly was somehow recovered, and was piously re- 
stored to its place thirty-two years after the revived Children of Paul’s, 
Lyly’s old company, had given it up for lost. 
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downe and wake and 
weepe : 

pinch him blacke, and pinch him 
blew, 

that seeks to steale a louer true. 

When you come to hear us sing, 

or to tread our Fayrie ring, 

pinch him blacke & pinch him 
blew, 

O thus our nayles shall handle 
you, 

thus our nayles shall handle you. 


sleepe, 


JOHN ROBERT MOORE 


What the Queene of Stars is 
doing, 

Nor pry into our Fairy woing. 

1 Fairy. Pinch him blue. 

2 Fairy. And pinch him blacke. 

3 Fairy. Let him not lacke 

Sharpe nailes to pinch him blue 
and red, 

Till sleepe has rock’d his addle 
head. 

4 Fairy. For the trespasse hee 
hath done, 











Spots ore all his flesh shall runne. 
Kisse Endimon, kisse his eyes, 
Then to our Midnight Heidegyes. 

The lyric which compares the songs of different birds (Cam- 
paspe, V, i, and The Sun’s Darling, 11) deals with an old theme, 
but one which was a particular favorite in the early seventeenth 
century. No less than three songs of the type occur in Pam- 
melia,”® and the First Freeman’s Song in The Shomakers Holi- 
day*’ is another example. 

Indeed, it is a striking fact that the analogues of the songs in 
the Sixe Court Comedies seem to lie almost exclusively in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Bond, in his endeavor to recover hypo- 
thetical lost poems by Lyly,?* made a painstaking survey of a 
great body of Elizabethan verse, pointing out in great detail even 
minute resemblances to Lyly’s work. The attribution of these 
poems to Lyly has been generally discredited; but it is curious 
that in all of this sixteenth-century Lyly apocrypha the observed 
similarities to Lyly’s known work most frequently point to 
Euphues, less often to the other prose works and to the plays, 
and almost never to the songs. 

On the other hand, not only do a considerable number of words 
in the songs date from the seventeenth century, as Dr. Greg has 
shown; but some words also suggest a particular author—as 
“ramps,” “roaring boys,” “butter-box,” “cry Holliday,” and 
“Lemnian hammers” suggest Dekker. The direct and brutal force 
of many of the songs is in marked contrast with the leisurely 
dialogue of the plays, in which even revelry advances with the 

™ Nos. 8, 20, 61. 

™ The Dramatic Works of Thomas Decker, London, 1873, I, 5. 

* Op. cit., III. 
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formal step of Latin phrases and rhetorical antithesis.** On their 
higher levels, it is their directness and verve which have won such 
high praise for the songs; one admires them not because they are 
like the plays, but because they are so refreshingly unlike them. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the separability of the 
songs, which has never been fairly faced by advocates of Lyly’s 
authorship. The songs were not only lost forty or fifty years be- 
fore Blount’s edition; the twelve quarto editions of one or another 
of those same six comedies, which were issued meanwhile, read 
well enough without Blount’s songs. The euphuistic prose may 
seem a bit dry to a modern, but the plays are complete as they 
stand. There is nothing in the stage directions for singing or in 
the context of the quartos to indicate the loss of any songs com- 
parable in dramatic use to Shakespeare’s—as Ariel’s or Ophelia’s 
or Desdemona’s. There is nothing to imply that Lyly had made 
any forward step in the use of dramatic song, except perhaps in 
a mad song® and in a song of fairy ritual.** On the contrary, 
the original songs appear to have been used chiefly for irrelevant 
musical entertainment, or for the exit (or, more rarely, the en- 
trance) of characters; and they appear to have had, in most in- 
stances, little relation to the plays in which they occurred. 

One of the few certainly dramatic uses of song in the original 
plays, that in which Apollo and Pan compete for supremacy in 
song (Midas, IV, i), loses its point in Blount’s edition; Pan’s song, 
which the context and the subsequent story indicate as a “harsh 
noyse,” is quite as good as Apollo’s, and it is in exactly the same 
measure. 

But by far the commonest type is one already familiar in the 
Moralities and Interludes, the exit-song of a group of characters. 
Such songs are introduced on the merest pretexts, and with a 
monotony of cues which implies that Lyly took little pains in 
giving them dramatic relevancy. Six examples of the cues for 
exit-songs will suffice: 

Campaspe (V, iii): 

Phry[gius}. .... let vs go to some place and possesse peace. 
But first let vs sing, there is more pleasure in tuning of a voyce, then 
in a volly of shotte. 

* Cf. Mother Bombie, II, i, near the end. 

"The Woman in the Moone (V, i), one of the two plays not included 


in Blount’s edition. 
™ Endimion, IV, iii. 
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Sapho and Phao (II, iii): 

Criti{cus]. Be not cholericke, you are wise: but let vs take vp this 
matter with a song. 

Caly[pho]. Iam content, my voice is as good as my reason. 

Molus. Then shall we haue sweete musick. But come, I will not 
breake of. 

Sapho and Phao (Ill, ii): 

Molus. I must goe by too, or els my maister will not go by mee: 
but meete me full with his fiste. Therefore, if we shall sing, giue me 
my part quickly: for if I tarrie long, I shall cry my parte wofully. 
Gallathea (I, iv): 

Dicke. It skils not so we be together. But let vs sing now, though 
we cry heerafter. 

Endimion (IV, ii): 

Da[res]..... But come on Ma. Const. shall we haue a song be- 
fore we goe? 

Const[able]. With all my hart. 

Mother Bombie (II, i): 

Lucio. All friendes, and so we let vs sing: tis a pleasant thing to 
goe into the tauerne cleering the throate. 

In conclusion, not only is the external evidence for Lyly’s 
authorship of the songs almost nil, consisting solely in Blount’s 
inclusion of them in the edition of 1632, but also 

1. Internal evidence indicates that one of the principal songs 
was an original part of The Sun’s Darling, thus antedating the 
publication of Sixe Court Comedies by eight years. 

2. In spite of Blount’s confident practice of naming the singers 
in unusual detail for each song, the frequent and often very serious 
errors in assigning parts or in complying with the stage directions 
of the quartos show that he could not have been working with 
authoritative copies of the original songs. 

3. The evidences of verse, of style and diction, and of literary 
analogues all tend to place the existent songs in the seventeenth 
century rather than in Lyly’s own age. As for the songs actually 
used in his plays (regarding which we have authentic information 
only in two surviving fragments in The Woman in the Moone and 
in the stage directions and the context of the early quartos), 
whether they were by Lyly or by any others who wrote for the 
Children of the Chapel or of Paul’s, they seem to have belonged 
to conventional types and to have had no considerable dramatic 
significance. 

JoHN ROBERT MoorE 




















XXX 
NEW FACTS ABOUT HENRY PORTER 


ENRY PORTER and his one extant play, The Two Angrie 

Women of Abingdon, are included in nearly all the cata- 
logues of dramatists since 1600, but none of them give us any 
information about the man,” although Francis Meres in 1598 men- 
tioned him along with Shakespeare as “the best for comedy 
amongst us,”* and critics since that time have compared the Two 
Angrie Women not unfavorably with Shakespeare’s early com- 
edies.* The popularity of Porter’s plays may be inferred from the 
fact that he appears no less than twenty-four times’ between 
1596 and 1599 in Henslowe’s accounts with the Admiral’s Men. 
The extent of his dramatic work is not accurately determined, 


*The writer is deeply indebted to Mr. W. A. White for permitting the 
use of his first edition of The Two Angrie Women of Abingdon. 

* There is no discussion of identity in Kirkman: A Catalogue of all the 
Comedies, etc. to 1661. Old English Drama Series, Students’ Facsimile 
edition, p. 2; Langbaine: Account of the English Dramatick Poets, Oxford 
1691, pp. 406-7; Gildon’s continuation: Lives and Characters of the Eng- 
lish Poets, 1698, p. 112; Jacob: Poetical Register, 1723, Vol. I, p. 106; 
Whincop: Compleat List of all the English Dramatic Poets and of all the 
Plays ever Printed in the English Language to the Present year, 1747, p. 134; 
nor Hazlitt: Manual for Collectors and Amateurs of Old English Plays, 1892, 
Pp. 240. 

There is no clue at all in Collier: History of English Dramatic Poetry 
to the time of Shakespeare, 1879; Fleay: A Chronicle History of the 
London Stage, 1559-1642, 1890, and Biographical Chronicle of English 
Drama, 1559-1642, 1891; nor Dyce: Percy Society, Early English Poetry, 
Vol. V, 1841. 

Gayley (Representative English Comedies, I, 518) says there is none in 
Malone’s writings. Musgrave in his Obituaries (see note 33 below) shows 
confusion with the musician Henry Porter by listing the Biographia Dra- 
matica, among other books, for information. 

* Quoted in The Facts about Shakespeare, Neilson and Thorndike, p. 215. 

* Dramatic Specimens and the Garrick Plays, page 426, Charles Lamb 
wrote (1808) “The Pleasant Comedy is contemporary with some of the 
earliest of Shakespeare’s, and is no whit inferior to either the Comedy of 
Errors or The Taming of the Shrew, for instance.” 

® Henslowe’s Diary: W. W. Greg edition 1904-8, 2 vols. (All diary 
references in this paper are to the Greg edition) Part I, pp. 44, 58, 87, 86, 
03, 100-104, 107, 205. 
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but five plays are credited to him alone® or to him in collabo- 
ration’ with Chettle or Ben Jonson. 

The confusion and uncertainty which still exists in regard to 
the identity of this dramatist is well illustrated in Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ recent exhaustive history of Elizabethan drama,® in 
which no less than five persons of this name are mentioned as 
possible identifications. The persons named by Chambers are: 

1. Henry Porter, a musician of Christ Church, Oxford.® 

2. Henry Porter, father of a well known composer, Walter Porter. 
3. Henry Porter, a royal sackbut of James I.!° 

4. Henricus Porter, to whom John Weever wrote an epigram."! 
5. Student matriculated at Brasenose, Oxford, 1589.1? 

To this list may be added nine other persons of this name who, 
so far as chronology is concerned, might be considered possible 


candidates. These are: 
6. Henry Porter, born 1549. 
7. Henry Porter, lutenist of Queen Elizabeth. 
8. Mr. Porter, moderator of a disputation at Oxford. 
9. Sir Henry Porter, curate of Lancaster. 
10. Henry Porter, yeoman. 
11. Henry Porter, clerk at Lancaster. 
12. Henry Porter, matriculated at Christ’s, Cambridge, 1584. 
13. Henry Porter, matriculated at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1590. 
14. Henry Porter, pardoned for death of Cotterell, 1591. 


Fortunately it is possible to shorten this list by combining No. 
1 and No. 2, for we have it on the authority of Anthony Wood 
that the father of Walter Porter was Henry Porter of Christ 
Church.** I shall undertake to show further that he is the same 


* Love Prevented, 2pte 1 Angrie Women, 2 Merrie Women. 

* Hot Anger Soon Cold with Chettle and Johnson; The Spencers begun, 
at least, with Chettle. 

*The Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols. Oxford 1923. III, 467. 

* First identified as the dramatist in Baker’s Biographia (1764) Vol. I, p. 
359 and again by Hunter: Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum (1838-1854) Vol. 
2, p. 302. This identity was first questioned by Ronald Bayne in the Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. (1896) Vol. XLVI, p. 179 and Gayley doubts it (Rep. Eng. 
Com. I, 515-535). 

* This was an original suggestion by Chambers. 

" First noted by Havelock Ellis in Nero and Other Plays (1888), Mermaid 
row, IQII, p. 80. 

™ Register of the University of Oxford, Ed. W. Boase and A. Clark. 

* Anthony 4 Wood, Athene Oxonienses, To which are added the Fasti, 
or Annals of the said University. Pub. 1691, Ed. 1815, I, 284. 
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person as No. 3 and No. 7 and may possibly be identified with 
No. 6 and No. 8. 

Clearly to be distinguished from the Porter of Christ Church, 
however, is No. 4, the subject of Weever’s epigram, though, as I 
shall endeavor to show, the latter person is probably to be identi- 
fied with No. 9, the curate of Lancaster. By this process of con- 
solidation, the number of persons whose claims are to be con- 
sidered is at once reduced from fourteen to eight. Let us begin 
our quest for the dramatist by examining the evidence concern- 
ing Henry Porter, the musician, of Christ Church. 

THE Curist CHURCH MUSICIAN 

In the Register of the University of Oxford appears this brief 
notice: 

Porter, Henry, (Ch. Ch.) twelve years stud. mus. and who has com- 

posed; suppl. Bac. Mus. 4 July 1600. 
Although in many of the adjacent entries the information is added 
that the degree was granted to the suppliant, it is not so stated un- 
der the Porter entry. Iam unable to learn, therefore, on what au- 
thority it is assumed that this Porter of Christ Church received his 
degree.** This branch of the Porter family seems to have been 
musically inclined. His son, Walter, was “sometimes gentleman 
of the royal chappell of King Charles I and master of the Choris- 
ters at Westminster,” and his kinsman, John Wilson, was professor 
of music at Oxford and published musical compositions.** 

The date of Henry Porter’s matriculation is not recorded in 
the Oxford records and we have no certain knowledge as to his 
age. His leisurely twelve-year course of study must have con- 
tinued after his maturity, for Walter was born in 1595.7° For 
the musical degrees there were no such strict requirements as for 
most other degrees.'7 One student is recorded as studying music 
for thirty years.1* The average age at matriculation was only 16, 

“ Gayley (Rep. Eng. Com. I, 518) says, “before he took his degree, July 

» 1600.” 
. *G. E. P. Arkwright: Catalogue of Music in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1915, pt. I, p. 126. 

* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 1909, III, 795-6; Allega- 
tions for marriage licenses issued by the Bishop of London 1611-1828, 
Harleian Society Publications, XXVI, (1887), p. 198. 

* Louis Dyer, Oxford as It is, 1902, p. 15. 

* Reg. Univ. Oxford, I, pt. I, 145-6. 
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yet I noted the case of one who matriculated at 35, while several 
others were of advanced age.’® Hence, so far as age is concerned, 
it is possible that the Henry Porter of Christ Church might be 
the Henry Porter whose birth on August 24, 1549, is entered in 
the register of the Church of St. Mary Le Bowe of London.*° 
This would make him 39 at matriculation, 46 when Walter was 
born, and 51 when a suppliant for his degree. 

The Henry Porter who became connected with the royal house- 
hold of James I as sackbut,”" is mentioned previously”? as lutenist 
in Queen Elizabeth’s royal musicians, closely following the date 
at which the Christ Church man supplicated for his degree in 
music. What is more natural than that this composer should make 
professional use of his musical ability? Lutenists were engaged 
to sing as well as play, and they composed their own songs.”* 
They were of higher standing than mere instrumentalists** and, 
since the queen was much interested in music and was herself an 
accomplished musician,”° talent such as Porter’s would find favor 
in her household. The first record of him in this connection is 
in court accounts** ending Michaelmas, 1603, for certain mourning 
to musicians of designated classes, for the funeral of Queen 
Elizabeth. In this document the name of Henry Porter appears 
in the list of “lutes and others.” Later, in the Calendar of State 
Papers*" under date of June 21, 1603, appears this item: 

Grant to Henry Porter of the office of one of the King’s musicians 
of the sackbuts. 

Then, again, in the list of gentlemen”* who made gifts to the king, 
Henry Porter’s name is among the list of the musicians who each 
gave 

* Ibid., Pt. II, 219, 223. 

* Registers of St. Mary le Bowe, Harleian Soc. Pub., Register Section, 
No. XLIV (1914), p. 4. 

**The instrument was a bass trumpet with a slide like that of a trom- 
bone. 

*H. C. de La Fontaine, The King’s Musick, 1909, p. 45. 

* Chambers, Eliz. Stage, I, 46. 

* Ibid. 

* Dict. Natl. Biog., Vol. XVII, p. 230. 

*The King’s Musick, p. 45. 

** Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I, 1603-1610. Public Record 


Office, page 16. 
* John Nichols: Progresses, Processions and Festivities of James I, etc.. 


Pp. 598. 
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1 pr. perfumed playne gloves and received from the King guilt plate 
each 5 oz. 

In August, 1605, King James made a visit to Oxford, and elab- 
orate preparations were made for the entertainment of the king 
and queen. At Christ Church one affair was a disputation at 
which “Mr. Porter” was moderator. In the account of the visit 
and disputation given in Nichol’s Progresses*® is a statement that 
it is not known who Mr. Porter was. Yet it is likely that with 
the royal retinue came Henry Porter of the royal musicians. 
Since he was a Christ Church man, it may be that the compliment 
of presiding was tendered to him, not so much for his position in 
the king’s household, as for his reputation earned at Oxford as a 
composer. 

It seems impossible that this man, student at Christ Church, 
composer, distinguished musician, father of a distinguished mu- 
sician, kinsman of the professor of music at Oxford, could have 
carried on his musical studies during the years 1596 to 1599 and 
at the same time have been associated with Henslowe in such an 
atmosphere as we know the dramatist was, continually borrowing 
trifling sums and getting deeper and deeper into debt. And it 
seems no less impossible to suppose that the dramatist could have 
passed from such surroundings, graduated from Christ Church in 
1600, and then have pursued a musical career in the royal house- 
hold. Nothing known about the dramatist suggests any identifi- 
cation with the composer. On the other hand, if we exclude from 
this summary the association with Henslowe, we have a consistent 
picture of the Christ Church man, a musician all his life. 

Professor Gayley®® agrees in distinguishing the composer from 
the dramatist, but rests his argument in part on the assumption 
that we nowhere find the composer entitled to the name of 
“gentleman” as the dramatist is styled in the edition of his play 
published in 1599. It would seem, however, that any university 
man who would bear the charge might have been entitled to the 
name and style of “gentleman,” particularly if he were a person 
of such distinction as the Christ Church composer. The following 
statement occurs in William Harrison’s Description of England: 

Whosoever studieth the laws of the realme, who so studieth in the 
universitie, or professeth physicke and the liberall sciences, or beside 


* Ibid., p. 537. 
” Rep. Eng. Com. I, 520. 
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his service in the roome of a capteine in the warres, can live ydlely, 
without manuell labour, and thereto is able and will bear the port, 
charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he shall be called master, 
which is the title that men give to esquiers and gentlemen, and reputed 
for a gentleman. Which is so much the lesse to be disalowed of, as 
that the prince dooth loose nothing by it, the gentleman being so much 
subject to taxes and publike paiments as is the yeoman or husband- 
man which he also dooth beare the gladlier for the saving of his reputa- 
tion.4 


Professor Gayley*? argues, further, that Weever’s epigram suited 
the composer but not the dramatist. However, as we shall see 
presently, the Porter of the epigram is probably to be distinguished 
from both. 

I have discovered one piece of testimony which, if it can be 
accepted as authentic, is sufficient in itself to overthrow the identi- 
fication of the dramatist with the musician of Christ Church. 
Musgrave in his Obituaries** gives the date of the dramatist’s 
death as 1600. This is quite consistent with what we know of 
Porter the dramatist, for in this year we lose all record of him. 
If his death occurred before July 4, the date on which the Christ 
Church man supplicated for his degree, it would separate the two 
men beyond any possible doubt. Unfortunately, the month of the 
dramatist’s death is not recorded by Musgrave, and reference to 
his original manuscript has failed to disclose the source of his 
information.** In any event, the Christ Church man, as we have 
seen, is almost certainly the same person as the royal musician, 
who was still living after the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

* Included in Holinshed’s Chronicle. The text here quoted is that in 
the 1577 ed., as reprinted by Furnivall for the New Shakespeare Soc., Lond. 
1877, Part I, p. 128. Harrison’s description of gentlemen, and other classes 
of society, was taken over verbally (with some abridgments) in Sir 
Thomas Smith’s Manner of Government or Policies of the Realme of Eng- 
land, of which the first edition appeared in 1583. (See G. C. Lee, Source 
Book of English History, 1909, p. 299. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 510. 

* Sir Wm. Musgrave: Obituaries prior to 1800 as far as relates to Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. With reference to the Books where the per- 
sons are mentioned and where some account of their characters are to be 
found. Ed. Sir Geo. A. Armytage, 1899, Harleian Society Publications, 


Vol. 44, p. 64. 
™* A personal search was kindly made for me in September, 1924, by 
Mr. J. A. Herbert, Deputy Keeper of the Manuscripts, British Museum. 
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PORTER OF WEEVER’S EPIGRAM 


Weever’s epigram in his Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and 
Newest Fashion (1599) was no doubt addressed to a mature man. 
It follows: 


‘Ad Henricum Porter 
Porter, I durst not mell with sacred writ, 
Nor woe the mistress ‘fore I win the maid, 
For my young years are tasked, its yet unfit 
For youth, as eld is never half so staid, 
Thy self which hath the sum of Art and Wit 
Thus much I know unto me would have said: 
Thy silver bell could not so sweetly sing, 
If that too soon thou hadst begun her ring.*5 


The fact of the dedication “Ad Henricum Porter” would not 
separate Weever’s man from the other Porters, as Chambers’ list- 
ing**® might seem to imply, since all of Weever’s epigrams are 
addressed in Latin. No evidence appears that this epigram is 
addressed either to the Porter of Christ Church, as Gayley sug- 
gests,*’ or to the dramatist, as stated by Havelock Ellis,** and a 
serious objection to either interpretation is interposed by the early 
date at which Weever composed his Epigrammes. Just when the 
lines to Henry Porter were written is not known, but in another 
epigram in the collection*® Weever refers to himself as not yet 
twenty years of age. Inasmuch as Weever was 23 in 1599, the 
year in which the collection was published,*® this shows that some 
of his epigrams were composed in 1596 or earlier—four years 
before Porter of Christ Church supplicated for his degree in 
music, and at the very beginning of the career of Porter the 
dramatist. 

Weever, in the epigram with which we are concerned, seems to 
contrast his own youth with the age of the person he was ad- 
dressing. The tone of respect which he assumes toward Porter 


* Ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1911, p. 89. 

* Elizabethan Stage, III, 467. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 5109. 

* Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 90. Ellis says the verse was communicated 
to him by Bullen, the London editor. 

* McKerrow edition of Weever’s Epigrammes, 1911, p. 9. 

“ As noted by Douce in a copy of the Epigrammes in the Bodleian; see 
Gayley, Rep. Eng. Com., I, 518. 
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who “hath the sum of Art and Wit,” strongly suggests that the 
latter was a person advanced in years. This makes it certain 
that the epigram was not addressed to Porter of Brasenose, whose 
age, reckoned on the basis of the matriculation records, would 
have been only twenty-six at the time the Epigrammes were pub- 
lished—not to insist upon the earlier date at which they were 
probably composed. 

Moreover, both the Brasenose and the Christ Church Porters 
were, of course, Oxonians, whereas Weever himself had been a 
student at Cambridge.* This, as well as the fact that Weever 
was born in Lancashire, we learn from the Cambridge register 
and from his own epitaph: 

WEEVER’S EPITAPH 
(Written by himself) 
Lancashire gave me breath 
And Cambridge education 
Middlesex gave me death 
And this church my humation 
And Christ to me hath given 
A place with him in heaven.*? 
Also, Weever declares in the Epigrammes* that he was ignorant 
of London, so there is no probability that he sojourned there. It 
is believed that he wrote many of the Epigrammes after leaving 
Cambridge and returning to Lancashire.** Nearly all of them 
are dedicated either to Cambridge men or to persons in Lancashire, 
as, for example, the sheriff of that county. 

In the light of these general considerations relating to the Epi- 
grammes, it is interesting to discover the existence of a Sir Henry 
Porter, curate in Lancashire in 1581.*° The Porter epigram appears 

“Gayley (Rep. Eng. Com., I, 518) states erroneously that Weever was 
an Oxford undergraduate. 

“Thomas Fuller: History of the Worthies of England (1840), II, 208. 
McKerrow in his edition of the Epigrammes, p. vi, states that Weever at- 
tended Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1594-098, and Mr. Thomas C. Fitzpat- 
rick, President of Queen’s College, in response to my inquiry, found the 
following entry in the Admission Book of Queen’s College under the ad- 
mission of Sizars: “1594 Joannes Weaver, Lanc’st, April 30.” 

“McKerrow Edition, p. 10. 

“ Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. 60, p. 149; also McKerrow Edit. Epigrammes, 
Intro. Note, p. vi. 

“ Genealogist, quarterly magazine ed. by H. W. Forsyth Harwood, 
XXXVI (1920), 143. 
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on its face to be addressed to someone whom Weever knew per- 
sonally, and it seems far more likely that he should have addressed 
it to the Lancashire churchman than to either of the Oxford 
Porters or to the dramatist, with none of whom is there the slight- 
est known connection with Lancashire or Cambridge. 

Gayley’s argument*® that the Porter apostrophized in the epi- 
gram must needs have “set sacred writ to music” and “only after 
careful discipline leading to the musical art’? seems a misreading 
of the lines. Weever does not declare that these things have been 
achieved by the person he is addressing; he simply protests his 
own inability to do them yet. He “durst not” because he has not 
yet had sufficient experience. The epigram reads like an answer 
to advice which Porter has given to Weever to turn his attention 
to “sacred writ”; and who so likely to have offered such a sug- 
gestion to this boy back home from Cambridge, as the curate? 
One may also question Mr. Gayley’s further statement*’ that 
Porter is addressed in the last two lines of the epigram: 

Thy silver bell could not so sweetly sing, 

If that too soon thou hadst begun her ring. 
“Thyself,” says Weever to Porter, “which hath the sum of Art 
and Wit . . . . unto me would have said:” and then follows 
Weever’s idea of the affectionate warning his friend might give 
him, in the two lines quoted above. I note that in McKerrow’s 
reprint of the original edition of the Epigrammes the “said” of 
the preceding line is followed by a colon instead of a semi-colon 
as printed by Gayley.* 
_ In view of all the evidence, it seems safe to conclude that the 

Porter epigram was of purely local significance as were most of 
Weever’s others, and that it was probably directed to his friend 
in the church, Sir Henry Porter of Lancaster. That this curate 
was also the dramatist, writing lively comedies for Henslowe’s 
company in the decidedly unchurchlike atmosphere of the Rose 
Theater on the Bankside is, of course, impossible. 


“ Rep. Eng. Com., I, 5109. 
—* Ibid. 
“McKerrow (Epigrammes, Intro. note, p. ix) indicates that the punctua- 
tion of the original is carefully retained. 
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OTHER PoRTERS 


To dispose of all those persons bearing the name Henry Porter 
who in point of chronology could be the dramatist, we must 
include Henry Porter, yeoman of Stoke next Clare, Suffolk, whose 
will is recorded in the Wills of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury 1584-1604." As has been stated, the dramatist on the title 
page of the published play is called “Henry Porter, Gent.,” and 
the use of the title in this way would seem to eliminate the 
“yeoman.”*° 

The name of still another Henry Porter, clerk in Lancashire in 
1595, appears in connection with the record of the exhibition of 
a certificate of a marriage performed by Sir Henry Porter.** 
Aside from the fact that the dramatist was apparently writing for 
Henslowe before 1596 and that Lancashire is far from London, 
the same objection may be raised that the clerk would not have 
borne the title of “gentleman.” 

No reason appears for the consideration of the two Porters 
whose names are found in the list of graduates of Cambridge? 
except to make the record complete, although, oddly enough, the 
few known university graduates connected with the Admiral’s Com- 
pany were all Cambridge men.** The only reason I find for believing 
Porter to have been a university man has been entirely overlooked 


“ Publications oj the British Record Society IV (1901), 334. 

” Phoebe Sheavyn (Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (1909), p. 
157) says that among dramatists, the proportion of “gentlemen” was low 
and those who were in a position to do so, carefully insisted upon this 
gentility. 

™ Geneologist, XXXVI, 143. 

=J. & J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (1924), Part I, Vol. III, p. 
382. 

“Porter, Henry Matric. sizar from Christ’s, Michs. 1584.” 

“Porter, Henry Matric. pens. from Corpus Christi, 1590. 

One of these names V of Carbrooke, Norfolk, 1614.” 

The same authors in Book of Matriculations and Degrees (1913) list 
two Henry Porters similarly, but with the dates 1586 and 1591, respec- 
tively, probably the same men. 

“The Dictionary of National Biography, under the individual names of 
the authors connected with the Admiral’s Men, says Chapman, Haughton, 
Heywood, Jonson, and Rowley are the only ones known to have attended 
a university. All were Cambridge men. Chapman claimed to have been 
educated at both Cambridge and Oxford. 
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by all critics. It is the reference he makes to himself in the pro- 
logue to the printed play as a “scholar.’’** 


HENRY PoRTER OF BRASENOSE 
The sum of our positive information about this man is con- 
tained in the following matriculation record in the Register of 
the University of Oxford:** 
1589, 19 June. Bras. Porter, Henry London, gen. f., 16. 


The important facts given in this record, aside from the name, are 
(1) that the student was the son of a gentleman; (2) that he 
came from London; (3) that in age he would correspond to our 
conception of the Porter of Henslowe’s Company. Gayley be- 
lieves that Henry Porter of Brasenose was the dramatist, support- 
ing his opinion by pointing out that the familiarity with Abingdon 
shown by the dramatist is such as an Oxford student might easily 
have with a town only six miles distant®® (together with the fact 
that this Porter being the son of a gentleman, would be so en- 
titled himself). However, the significance of this local knowl- 
edge is somewhat weakened by the fact that Abingdon was the 
ancestral home of the Porters.5* Probably any member of the 
family would be more or less familiar with it through visiting 
there. As for the other argument, the quotation given above from 
Harrison indicates that the title “gentleman” might be assumed by 
any of the Porter family who attended the university. But the 
important fact remains that Henry Porter of Brasenose is the 
only person of this name known to us who has any connection 
with London at this time, aside from those we can eliminate on 
other grounds. 

“Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 91. ®Vol. II, pt. II, p. 170. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 519-20. 

™ Berkshire Wills 1508-1652 (Index Library, British Society Publica- 
tions, Vol. VIII) shows the majority of occurrences of the name “Porter” 
in London and in the sections lying between that city and the town of 
Oxford, centering in Berkshire with a preponderance in the town of Abing- 
don. James Townsend, History of Abingdon, 1910, says (p. 26): “Porters 
were evidently people of substance at the end of the 13th century” and 
(p. 25) that it is thought the family had many connections with the Abbey 
of Abingdon in the way of donations, etc. This lends interest to the Por- 
ter arms which are sable, three bells argent, canton ermine. The bells 
appear as heraldic charges, are supposed to have an ecclesiastical origin, 
and are usually blazoned church bells to distinguish them from grelots or 
hawk bells. See John V/oodward, Treatise on Heraldry, 1896, I, 390. 
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I can find no record of a degree being granted to the Porter 
of Brasenose. This absence of any record whatever may be taken 
as almost certain evidence that he left college without taking his 
degree, as the record of the degrees conferred seems to be accurate 
and complete.** 

Since we find the matriculation date for a Henry Porter at 
Brasenose®® and the date of a supplication for a degree for a 
Henry Porter at Christ Church,®° it might be conjectured that 
Porter began his college career at Brasenose and changed to Christ 
Church where he pursued musical studies to 1600. The matricu- 
lation at Brasenose was eleven years before the supplication date, 
where twelve years is mentioned as the time of the Christ Church 
man’s course. This seems a strange coincidence. The difference 
of a single year might easily be explained on the ground that the 
twelve year entry was purely an estimate and not a verified period. 
Nor was it unusual*®’ for a student to change from one hall or 
college to another. But it is very unlikely that a student who 
was musically inclined and who came from a musical family would 
have entered Brasenose when Christ Church was the college where 
music was given. The absence of a matriculation record at Christ 
Church for the musician means nothing, as such instances were 
frequent.*? 

If we accept the Brasenose Porter as the dramatist, he was 
born in 1573, the son of a gentleman in London. He matricu- 
lated at Brasenose in 1589 at the age of 16, left the college with- 
out a degree and went up to London, where sometime before 1596 
he began writing for Henslowe, probably doing hack work. Why 
he left Brasenose is unknown, but I have found in the Calendar 
of State Papers ** the following record of a pardon, dated Decem- 
ber i, 1591, of Westminster, London: 

= Reg. Univ. Oxford, Part III, p. 5. 

® Ibid., Vol. II, pt. II, p. 170. 

© Ibid, Part I, Vol. II, p. 147. 

“Ibid. The regular course was seven years (p. 145). 

“ Ibid. Vol. II, part III, p. 447. Anthony Wood says that he himself 
matriculated May 26, 1647, and had a certificate to that effect. Later 
when Wood came to search the matriculation register, he found that the 
bedell had not recorded his matriculation in any part of the book. Clark 
says that the certificate was with Wood, no doubt, as it was still when 
Clark wrote (1885-9), the ordinary testimony of matriculation and as such 


was probably produced when Wood took his degree. 
* Domestic Series, 1591-4, p. 135. 
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Pardon de se defendendo granted to Henry Porter for the death of 
John Cotterell. 


This might furnish the explanation for his leaving college, if the 
student who, of course, came from London, was the Henry Porter 
concerned. Chronologically the date would fit perfectly. Also, 
the fact of Porter’s being a gentleman would give some reasonable 
excuse for the pardon. 

Five years later we find Porter associated with the Admiral’s 
Men. This association probably could not have been made be- 
fore this because the company was away from London for long 
intervals from 1592 up to 1595, touring the provinces from Febru- 
ary 3, 1592 until the spring of 1594.°* After May and June, in 
London, 1595, the company toured, then acted at the Rose 
Theater, August 25, 1595, to July, 1596, when they again toured 
until reopening at the Rose, October 27, 1596. About that time 
Porter may have begun his hack work for the company, and 
December 16, 1596, we find the first recorded payment to him 
in the Diary.® 

In the three years following, during which Porter was with the 
company,” he wrote Love Prevented, Hot Anger Soon Cold (in 
collaboration with Harry Chettle and Ben Jonson), and the 
second part of the Angry Women of Abingdon. He was paid for 
the Two Merry Women of Abingdon, and wrote The Spencers, 
no doubt an historical play®’ on the reign of Edward II, having 
started it with Chettle. This is all that is known about his work, 
the extant play not being recorded under its title. 

He began to borrow money from Henslowe in 1597°* and con- 
tinued to do so throughout his connection with the company. 
Many of the sums are of such proportions as to indicate that they 
were connected with work done or to be done, especially as these 
loans are frequently made at the request of some other member 
of the company.*® On other occasions, the sums are so trifling 


“J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1, 114-8. About Feb. 1, 
1593, all plays in London were stopped on account of the plague and no 
records show the Admiral’s Men being at Court or in the city for the 
Winter season 1593-4. 

* Henslowe’s Diary, part I, p. 44. 

* Ibid, pp. 87, 93, 100, 102-4. 

* Ibid, part II, p. 201. 

* Ibid, part I, p. 44. 

Ibid, pp. 101, 104. See also p. 122. 
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as to suggest that Porter was in need. This surmise is strength- 
ened by the wording of the prologue of the extant play. In his 
appeal for the favor of his audience, he seems to have included 
something of his own situation. He “cannot abide” begging nor 
the necessity for coming before them and saying:*° 

Sweet gentlemen, let a poor scholar implore and exorate that you 
would make him rich in the possession of a mite of your favors, to 
keep him a true man in wit, and to pay for his lodging among the 
Muses! so God him help, he is driven to a most low estate! etc. etc. 
He would prefer to obtain favor by deserving it than through 
“an humble show of entreaty.” 

However Porter himself may have been regarded by Henslowe, 
his plays seem to have been well thought of by the company” 
and his payments for them increased with each play except The 
Spencers."* On February 28, 1599, Porter was bound for all his 
plays thereafter."* 

March 22, 1599, Porter received the final payment’* for The 
Spencers, his last recorded play. On May 26, 1599, Henslowe 
ceases to lend him money."* There appears to be no reason why 
he should stop so soon after The Spencers appeared, as it was one 
of the three most popular plays during that year."* From the 
nature of the last entry, however, it seems as if there were definite 
plans to wind up matters between them” before thie Admiral’s 
Company left London for the summer tour of the Provinces, where 
on July 10, 1599, they were playing at Canterbury."* They re- 
mained away until August 14, 1600, the year during which Henry 
Porter, the dramatist, died, as recorded by Musgrave. 

Of all the company, the one with whom Porter seems to have 
been most closely associated was Chettle. This may be accounted 

* Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 95. 

™ Henslowe’s Diary, part II, p. 118-122. Greg shows that Henslowe in 
his payments acted on behalf of the company “and was not himself in- 
terested in the transaction.” 

"In order for his completed plays he received 5 pounds, 6 pounds, 7 


pounds, 5 pounds. 
™ Henslowe’s Diary, part I, p. 103. 
"* Ibid. 
™ Ibid, p. 58. 
" Rep. Eng. Com., I, 523. 
™ The extant play must have gone to print about this time. 
™ Murray: English Dramatic Companies, I, 142. 
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for, in part at least, by the fact that Chettle came from New 
Windsor, Berkshire, the county in which Abingdon is situated. 
The evidence for this statement is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone of Chettle’s young daughter at the Church of St. Johns, 
New Windsor."® However the association between the two men 
began, Porter found a kindred soul in Chettle, who, along with 
Day, seems to have spent much of his time in the debtor’s prison 
from which Porter may have occasionally helped to release him. 
This possibility was suggested to me by finding that Porter bor- 
rowed 20s. of Henslowe on January 17, 1599,°° the same day on 
which Henslowe gave 30s. towards getting Chettle out of jail.®* 
Then on March 22, 1599,°* Porter received £5 10s. for The 
Spencers and on the same day Chettle repaid 1os. of his debt to 
Henslowe.** This may mean, of course, that Porter had privately 
paid Chettle something for his help with The Spencers. 

Until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, then, we can 
accept the Henry Porter of Brasenose as Henry Porter, dramatist, 
the son of a London gentleman, perhaps one of the Abington 
Porters, a scholar and a gentleman, bosom friend of Harry Chettle, 
and one of the “best for comedy” of his time. Accordingly, 
Porter’s career would be epitomized as follows: born in 1573, he 
left Brasenose probably about 1591 because of a fracas involving 
the death of John Cotterell; he was associated with Henslowe’s 
Company while they were in London during the period 1596- 
1600, and he died in 1600 after having been “driven to a most 


low estate.” 
Rosetta E. SHEAR 


Elias Ashmole: Antiquities of Berkshire, 1723, III, 75: 
“Here lyeth the Body 
of Mary Chettle 
the daughter of Henry Chettle; who 
dy’d the 2d of 
September, 1595. A®tatis Suz 12 
In memory of whome, Robert Gwine, 
Yoeman of the Guard 
Hath caus’d this to be done.” 


© Henslowe’s Diary, part 1, p. 101. 

™ Ibid, p. 100. 

” Ibid, p. 103. 

™Fleay, Biographical Chronicle, 1, 71. 








XXXI 


ANIMAL ACTORS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 
BEFORE 1642 


NIMALS as theatrical performers before the Restoration 

have received scanty attention from commentators on 
English drama. The entertaining quality of performing animals 
off the stage during the early periods of the drama is well known. 
Bearwards, ape-leaders, and owners of trick horses and dogs 
roamed early Tudor and Elizabethan England. Along with min- 
strels, jugglers, mountebanks, and acrobats they contended with 
stage-players for popular favor. The Elizabethan love for bear- 
baiting has been so frequently discussed that it needs no reitera- 
tion. The dual use of Henslowe’s Hope Theatre for animal shows 
and regular plays is an indication of the importance of this type 
of spectacle. Professor Strunk and Dr. Graves' have shown that 
highly trained apes were often employed as entertainers in Eliza- 
bethan England; and, as the latter points out, even the histrionic 
talents of the lowly ass were not neglected.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to record appearances on the stage 
before 1642 of these humble colleagues of human actors, especially 
where the appearance of these performers resulted in an approach 
to an animal “act” or extraneous show. 

The mystery plays from the manner of their presentation, made 
considerable use of animals: horses and asses, for example, appear 
in a number of plays where the rdéles called for the entrance of 
mounted actors.’ But in such incidental use of beasts of burden 

*W. Strunk, Jr., “The Elizabethan Showman’s Ape.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXXII (1917), 215-221. T. S. Graves, “The Elizabethan Trained Ape.” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV (1920), 248-249. 

* T. S. Graves, “The Ass as Actor,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XV (1916), 
175-182. 

% Students of the drama have already c: "led attention to several Eliza- 
bethan plays which require entries of mo ted actors, but these mounts 
are merely incidental or for realistic or comic detail. Such, for example, 
are the mounts in the anonymous J Richard II, III, ii; Soliman and Per- 
seda, I, iv; Liberality and Prodigality, passim; Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament, 968. Dr. Graves, in “The Ass as Actor,” loc. cit., calls at- 
tention to the artificial ass in the Mask of Flowers, but indicates the proba- 
bility of a real ass in Summer’s Last Will and Testament. W. J. Law- 
rence, in “Horses upon the Elizabethan Stage” (Times Lit. Suppl., June 5, 
1919), “deprecates a literal acceptance of Forman’s notice of Macbeth and 
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there is nothing significant inasmuch as no special interest attached 
to the performance of the animal. Balaam’s ass is probably an 
exception because in the Chester play, Balaam and Balak, he is 
given a speaking part of fourteen lines. Unfortunately for this 
discussion, the stage directions destroy the illusion of a super-ass: 
“Tunc percutiet asinam, et loquetur aliquis in asina.”* Chambers® 
thinks that Balaam’s réle in the Laon Prophete is an appendix 
for the sake of the comic elements in his ass. Another example 
of an incidental animal in a comic portion of a play occurs in 
the Towneley Second Shepherd’s Play,® in which Mak steals a 
sheep and later hides it in a cradle. 

Noah uses what almost approaches a trick of sleight in manipu- 
lating his doves so as to have one return with an olive branch, 
in the Chester Noah play: “Tunc emittet columban et erit in nave 
alia columba ferens olivam in ‘ore, quam dimittet ex malo per 
funem in manus Noe,” etc.’ 

Morley suggests that the mystery play of creation given at Bar- 
tholomew Fair about the year 1500 was a wild beast show® in 
which many of the newly created beasts were exhibited. He also 
reproduces a picture of a hare beating a tabor, from a fourteenth 
century manuscript of the Hours of the Virgin.® There is little 
evidence, however, of the use of animals in anything that ap- 
proaches a variety show performance in any dramatic piece until 
the moralities and later drama. 

Jugglers frequently had trained animals, monkeys, bears, dogs, 
apes, and horses; sometimes the practice of jugglery was combined 
with that of minstrelsy and animal training.*° There is no reason 
to suppose that the early professional players, who were none too 





Banquo ‘riding through a wood’”; he tries to explain away or ignores 
the other plays mentioned here. Chambers believes a hobby horse more 
likely, but points out that the public theater stage entrances were large 
enough for an animal to be ridden on and off. (Elizabethan Stage, III, 
75.) 

“Chester Plays, V, 168. 

® Medieval Stage, II, 57. 

* Stanza 33 and following. 

* Chester Plays, III, 272. 

*Henry Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair (Lond., 1859), p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 170. 

“Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England 
(London, 1801). New ed. by William Hone (London, 1876), 331. 
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distantly related to these other entertainers, would have hesitated 
to introduce performances by trained animals either between acts 
or before and after the regular play. However, since such per- 
formances are not provided for in the texts of plays, direct proof 
is scanty. The provincial records show the frequent appearance 
of trained animals. Occasionally at least, animal trainers trav- 
elled with players, as when Baron Stafford’s bearwards appeared 
with his players at Shrewsbury in 1579-80." One of Tarlton’s 
jests relates how he went to Cross Keys Inn in Gracious Street, 
a favorite place for the performance of plays and shows, to see 
Banks’s trick horse. Banks was in the patronage of the Earl of 
Essex and was the possessor of a performing horse whose fame is 
preserved in numerous allusions in contemporary literature. 

In the lists of animal properties given by Henslowe,’? we clearly 
have to do with artificial animals, but real animals were certainly 
brought on the stage at times for purposes of realism or display, 
as we are assured by the following details in the Revels accounts 
relating to the lost play of Narcissus: 

John Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & dog-hookes, wt 
staves, and other necessaries; by him provyded for the hunters that 
made the crye after the fox (let loose in the Coorte) with theier 
howndes, harnes, and hallowing, in the play of Narcissus. wch crye 
was made of purpose even as the woorde then in utterance in the parte 
then played, did Requier . . . . xxj s viij d.‘* 

At a performance of a French farce at Court in June, 1522, a 
horse was brought on the stage and made to perform tricks during 
the King’s banquet, according to an account written home by the 
Spanish ambassador:** 

"John T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642 (London, 
1910), II, 69, N. 2: “This Baron Stafford had also bearwards in his patron- 
age. They appeared with his players at Shrewsbury in 1579-80.” 

“Cf. the following extract from the Henslowe Papers, 117: “j lyone 
skin; j beares skyne ....j dragon in fostes j lyone; ij lyone heades; 
j great horse with his leages; j black dogge.” Quoted by Chambers 
(Elizabethan Stage, 1, 372), who remarks: “Animals and monsters were 
freely introduced. Living dogs and even horses may have been trained; 
but your lion or bear or dragon was a creature of skin and brown paper.” 
Cf. Stephen Gosson’s “many a terrible monster made of broune paper” 
in Playes Confuted in Five Actions. 

* Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 
Old Shakespeare Society, Lond. 1842, 11; entry for 1571. 

“Calendar af State Papers, Spanish, 1509-25, pp. 444-445; quoted by 
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A man came on the stage with a great horse, very wild and fero- 
cious. Friendship, Prudence, and Might asked him what he wanted. 
He answered that that horse belonged to him, but that it was so wild 
and untamable that he could not make any use of him. Friendship 
said .. . . they knew best how to manage an unruly horse. .. . . They 
made a bridle, and bridled the horse with it. That done, they asked 
the master of the horse to mount him. At first the master was afraid, 
but when he mounted the horse he found he was quiet and obedient, 
although he raised his head very high. Friendship said they would 
make him lower his head. A curb (Barbado) was attached to the 
horse, which directly lowered his head. Without being led, the horse 
followed his master wherever he went. 


If trick animals could be employed in the performances of plays 
at court, one may be certain that strolling players made use of 
them. If one can trust a jest of “How Tarlton’s dogge lickt up 
six-pence,” it seems that the famous clown had a trick dog with 
him on at least one tour.*® 

Later, animal shows, puppet plays, and the exhibitions of mon- 
sters became serious rivals of stage plays. After the erection of 
theatres in Southwark, the managers, finding themselves in com- 
petition with a wide variety of such exhibitions, would naturally 
take over as many features from them as could be conveniently 
conveyed to the stage. Animal acts attracted crowds and required 





T. S. Graves, Mod. Phil., IX, 551. On the use of a human horse “bridling” 
act in the English morality play, Trial of Treasure, see E. Beatrice Daw, 
Mod. Phil., XV, 53-55. 

*® Shakespeare Jest-Books, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 1864), II, 
244-245: “Tarlton in his travaile had a dog of fine qualities; amongst the 
rest, he would carry six-pence in the end of his tongue, of which he 
would brag often, and say: never was the like. Yes, saies a lady, mine 
is more strange, for he will beare a French crowne in his mouth. No, 
saies Tarlton, I thinke not. Lend me a French crowne, saies the lady, 
and you shall see. Truly, madame, I have it noj, but if your dog will 
carry a crackt English crowne, here it is. But the lady perceived not 
the jest, but was desirous to see the dogs trick of six-pence. Tarlton threw 
down a teaster, and said: bring, sirra; and by fortune the dog took up 
a counter, and let the money lie. A gentlewoman by, seeing that, askt 
him how long he would hold it. An houre, saies Tarlton. That is pretty, 
said the gentlewoman, let’s see that. Meantime she took up the six-pence, 
and willed him to let them see the money againe. When he did see it, it 
was a counter..... But Tarlton would never trust to his dogs tricks 


more.” 
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only a brief interval in a theatrical performance. Furthermore, 
strolling players and theatre managers found trained animals 
numerous, easily procurable, and of many sorts, ranging from 
monkeys, dogs, and dancing bears to educated fleas.’* 

Employment of animals in extraneous scenes of clownery can 
be found early in the development of the regular drama. Skel- 
ten’s Magnificence introduces a scene of buffoonery in which 
Folly trades his dog for Fancy’s hawk. The scene is merely 
variety entertainment, having no relation to the action of the 
play. Fancy enters with his hawk on his fist; Folly leads in his 
dog, Gryme. They wrangle over the merits of their respective 
pets through several lines of comic dialogue and finally swap.?’ 
Whether the hawk and dog were put through any tricks is not 
clear from the text. Dr. Graves, citing Nash’s reference (in The 
Returne of the renowned Caualiero Pasquill of England, 1589) to 
the “strange trickes and deuices between the Ape and the Owle,” 
asks if the word owle, Elizabethan cant for a fool, may not refer 
to some clown trick at Paris Garden.”* 

Dogs, chickens, and at least one cat appeared on the stage be- 
fore Shakespeare. Dogs are used in The History of Jacob and 
Esau merely for purposes of realistic atmosphere, it seems, as the 
stage directions indicate that the players depended on their ability 
to catch these four-footed colleagues as occasion demanded.’® 
Coryn, the shepherd, in Sir Clyomon and Clamydes*® has a dog 
which he brings on the stage and threatens to beat. Near the 


* Mention of the famous performing fleas occurs in Lovewit’s remark 
in The Alchemist, Act 5, Sc. 1: 
“Or’t may be, he has the fleas that run at tilt 
Upon a table, or some dog to dance.” 
"Vv. 968 ff. Fancy speaks to the audience about the beak of his bird: 
“Nowe let me se about, 
In all this rowte 
Yf I can fynde out 
So semely a snoute.” 
Fancy alludes to Folly’s dog as a “pylde curre,” v. 1065: “What pylde 
curre ledest thou in thy hande?” If this scene had any significance except 
clownish entertainment, a modern reader fails to see it. 

*T. S. Graves, Studies in Philol. XIX (1922), 326, n. 8. 

* Farmer, Six Anonymous Plays. 2nd series, Act 1, Sc..1. The opening 
direction is: “Ragan entereth with his horn at his back and his hunting 
staff in his hand, and leadeth three greyhounds, or one, as may be gotten.” 

* Malone Society Reprints (1913), F iii verso. 
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beginning of Peele’s Old Wives Tale, Antic, Frolic, and Fantastic 
meet Clunch and his dog in the woods. “This is Ball my dog,” 
Clunch tells them, “that bids you all welcome in his own lan- 
guage.” (vv. 54-57) Whether Ball did more than bark for the 
entertainment of the audience is not indicated. 

Gib, Gammer Gurton’s cat, plays an almost tragic réle in a 
comic scene in Gammer Gurton’s Needle." Hodge thinks the 
missing needle is in the cat’s throat: 

Grope her, ich say, methinks ich feel it; does not prick your hand? 
Gib is finally released after Hodge has threatened her with death. 
This incident is related to the rest of the farcical play and is not 
extraneous, but the effect is heightened by the introduction of the 
cat. 

A scene of extraneous clownery is that in Misogonus (Act 3, 
Sc. 1) of the trick performed by the clown, Cacurgus, with two 
capons. Codrus, a rustic, has brought the fowls for Philogonus, 
but Cacurgus changes them in the basket through some sleight, 
as his reply to Philogonus’ question indicates: 

They were capons till I changed them—he that list may go look.?? 
This scene serves no dramatic purpose and is merely inserted for 
the comic diversion it affords. 

From Shakespeare onward, animal actors make fairly frequent 
appearances on the stage. Usually these animal performers appear 
in comic scenes that have little bearing on the action of the play. 
Act 4, Sc. 3 of Titus Andronicus (1594) has a direction: “Enter 
a clown, with a basket, and two pigeons in it.” He is taking the 
pigeons to the tribunal as an offering, but probably some comic 
use was made of them. 

The use of a trick dog by a clown in variety show acts is well 
illustrated by the performances of Launce and his dog, Crab, in 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (1595?). The clownery of this come- 
dian and his dog has no relation to the dramatic structure of the 
play and in no way advances the action. There is no definite 
sub-plot, and Launce and his dog, with the help of Speed at times, 
merely furnish a series of variety show performances. 

The third scene of Act 2 is entirely extraneous, opening with 
the direction, “Enter Launce, leading a dog.” Launce uses Crab, 


* Act 3, Sc. 4. 
™ Farmer, Six Anonymous Plays. 2nd series, 198. 
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the dog, as a foil for his clownery; he performs the favorite 
clown-juggler trick of weeping great streams of tears, all the while 
berating Crab for remaining dry-eyed: 

Launce. Nay, ’twill be this hour ere I have done weeping; all 
the kind of the Launces have this very fault. I have received my 
proportion, like the prodigious son, and am going with Sir Proteus to 
the Imperial’s court. I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog 
that lives; my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in a 
great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear: he 
is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more pity in him than a 
dog, etc. 

Launce continues his foolery, apostrophizing his shoes as his 
parents, etc., and concludes: 

Now the dog all this while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word; but 

see how I lay the dust with my tears. 
Act 2, Sc. 2 presents another short extraneous scene of clownery 
between Launce and Speed in which Crab is called upon to answer 
questions. Crab makes his last appearance with Launce in Act 4, 
Sc. 4. Launce opens the scene with these remarks to Crab: 

When a man’s servant shall play the cur with him, look you, it goes 

hard: one that I brought up of a puppy; one that I saved from drown- 
ing, when three or four of his blind brothers and sisters went to it! 
I have taught him, even as one would say precisely, “thus would I teach 
a dog!” I was sent to deliver him as a present to Mistress Silvia from 
my master; and I came no sooner into the dining-chamber, but he 
steps me to her trencher and steals her capon’s leg: O, ’tis a foul 
thing when a cur can not keep himself in all companies! 
Launce then relates the incident of Crab’s misbehavior under the 
table, and finally he explains to Proteus that he had lost the “other 
squirrel” of a dog sent to Silvia and had tried to give her his own 
dog, Crab. Apparently capital was made of the ungainly, currish 
appearance of Crab. It should be noted that the reference to 
Silvia is the slender thread by which the clownery is at all con- 
nected with the rest of the plot. Shakespeare again employs a 
dog in Midsummer Night’s Dream (1595) when the actor who 
“presenteth moon” in the show of the rude mechanicals appears 
with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn. There is no indication 
whether the dog did any tricks.” 

™ Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. Robert Dodsley, 4th ed., 
Notes by W. C. Hazlitt, Lond. 1874, VIII, 187. Act 5, Sc. 1. 

‘ 
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One of the choice scenes in the old play Mucedorus (ante 1598) 
is the entry of Mouse, the clown, with a bundle of hay, pursued 
by a bear. The direction is: “As he goes backwards, the bear 
comes in, and he tumbles over her, and runs away, and leaves 
his bottle of hay behind him.”** Later Segasto and Amadine enter 
pursued by a bear which is killed off stage by Mucedorus. Per- 
haps the bear was artificial, but since real trained bears were 
plentiful, it is not impossible that an actual bear sometimes graced 
the stage. This scene was at least realistic, for in Amends for 
Ladies (c. 1611), Feesimple refers to the play: 

Look how the old ass, my father, stands: he looks like the bear in 
the play; he has killed the lady with his very sight.75 
Perhaps Shakespeare had the old play in mind when in The 
Winter’s Tale (1610?), he presented Antigonus pursued across 
the stage by a bear.”* 

A dog and cat are prominent among the entertaining features 
of Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour (1599). Puntarvolo 
is accompanied by a dog and cat in a number of scenes. These 
animals are used to emphasize his humours, but from their fre- 
quent appearances, especially that of the dog, tricks were probably 
performed. The animals are first brought on the stage (Act 3, 
Sc. 1) with the direction: “Enter Puntarvolo and Carlo, followed 
by two Serving-men, one leading a dog, the other bearing a bag.” 
Puntarvolo informs the audience that the cat is in the bag. There 
is a hint that the dog might have been trained to smoke, for 
Shift, who is offering to teach Sagliardo to smoke, remarks: 

I can make this dog take as many whiffes as I list, and he shall 

retain, or effume them, at my pleasure. 
Act 4, Sc. 4 opens with the entry of Puntarvolo, a notary, ser- 
vants, and the dog and cat. Puntarvolo has a paper drawn up 
protecting his dog and cat during his absence. Later in the same 
scene, Sagliardo, who swears by the dog, calls forth a significant 
comment from the others: 

Sac. .... By this dog, he has the most rare gift in tobacco that 
ever you knew. 

Car. He keeps more ado with this monster, than ever Banks did 
with his horse, or the fellow with the elephant. 

Mact. He will hang out his picture shortly, in a cloth, you shall see. 

™ Ibid., VII, 208. 

* Ibid., XI, 164. Act 5, Sc. 2. 

* Act 3, Sc. 3. 
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The dog appears again in Act 4, Sc. 6, and at the beginning of 
Act 5, Sc. 1, where he is poisoned and kicked out by Macilente. 
The part the dog plays is greatly emphasized, and when one re- 
members that plays were frequently written with definite casts 
in view, it seems not improbable that Jonson created the rdle of 
the dog in this play to fit a trick dog in possession of the com- 
pany.””? In Everie Woman in Her Humour (ante 1600), imitative 
of Jonson’s play, Getica’s dog appears at intervals,?* but he, like 
the play he is in, is an uninspired creation. 

Jonson seems to have found the use of dogs on the stage effec- 
tive, for he later employs then in The Staple of News (1625) 
rather awkwardly to emphasize the insanity of Pennyboy senior,”® 
who arraigns and tries his two dogs, Block and Lollard, by due 
process of law. The trial scene is carried out with comic gravity 
as Pennyboy cross-questions the dogs and finally commits them 
to jail. The scene does not advance the action and was probably 
interesting chiefly for the comedy it afforded, but it had a reason 
for being in the characterization of Pennyboy senior. 

That the dog trial scene in The Staple of News was effective 
appears from an imitation in Act 3 of William Sampson’s The 
Vow Breakers (1636), this time, however, with a cat as defendant. 
Joshua enters, “his Cat in a String.” He is going to hang the cat 
by process of law for mouse-catching on Sunday. He plays the 
prosecuting attorney, the judge, the jury, and is about to be 
hangman when Gray, an army officer, cries, “Stay, stay, a pardon, 
a pardon!”, and the bit of buffoonery is over with the observation, 
“A pleasant Tragicomedy, the Cat being Scap’t.” 

Contemporary with the dog in Every Man Out of His Humour 
is a dog scene in Marston’s Histriomastix. In Act 2 occurs the 
direction, “Enter Velure and Lyon-rash, with a water-Spaniell, 
and a Duck.” Nothing is done with the duck and spaniel, appar- 
ently, except to comment on them. Since the play satirizes many 


**In spite of Johnson’s fulminations against extraneous matter being 
introduced in plays, he is not always guiltless of catering to sensational 
public taste. It may be noted here that he skilfully works his variety 
show material into some semblance of relation to the plot. 

“Note the dog’s appearance in Act 1, Sc. 1, and Act 2, Sc. 2, where 
Boss says that he is “a kind of Mongrill, he will carrie but not fetch, 
marrie hee is to be put to dauncing school for instruction.” 

* Act 5, Sc. 2. 
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other plays by performing ridiculous snatches from them, perhaps 
this scene is a burlesque of something in an older or contemporary 
play. 

Whatever the source of the dog and duck scene, Middleton 
later used the idea in a vaudeville act at the end of Act 2, Sc. 1 
of The Roaring Girl (1611). After the direction, “Exeunt”, for 
the actors in the other part of the scene, Gallipot, Tiltyard, and 
servants enter with spaniels and ducks. Gallipot has one of the 
dogs trained to serve as a cuspidor, for he spits in the dog’s 
mouth, a scene which must have brought a storm of laughter from 
the groundlings.*° After this, Gallipot puts his dogs through a 
retrieving trick: 

Gav. Push, let your boy lead his water-spaniel along, and we'll show 
you the bravest sport at Parlous Pond—Hey, Trug, hey, Trug, hey, 
Trug! here’s the best duck in England except my wife; hey, hey, hey! 
fetch, fetch, fetch! 

Come let’s away. 

Of all the year this is the sportful’st day. (Exeunt) 


All of this is without any relation to the play, and is simply a 
variety show entertainment inserted extraneously. 

A spaniel had previously appeared on the stage in The Dis- 
tracted Emperor (1589-1608) in the last act when Eudon and 
Busse enter, “leading in twoe lymes Byrtha and a Spaniell, hym- 
selfe (Busse) cladd all in a nett.”** Busse refers to his dog as 
“my faythfull trustye spanyell,” but the dog here seems to have 
been merely incidental. So also was the hound used to trail Milli- 
cent on the stage in The Merry Devil of Edmonton (c. 1600).*? 

Thomas Heywood, always ready for a new sensation, has a 
clown bring in a goat when Bennington demands the prisoner in 
If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody (1604). When Ben- 
nington questions the clown, the latter replies: ** 


This is he I told you was busy in talk with the Princesse. What a 
did there, you must get out of him by examination. 


When Gallipot hears that Mistress Gallipot is not ready to go to 
Hogsdon, he whiles away the time with his dog trick, commenting: “Faith, 
that’s well—hum—pist—pist—(Spits in dog’s mouth).” 

* Act 5, Sc. 4. 

* Dodsley, X, 247-248. 

"The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood Now First Collected, ed. 
John Pearson, Lond. 1874, I, 230. 
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After a little more foolery, the clown is beaten out. The entire 
episode of clown and goat is extraneous. 

A monkey appears on the stage in Eastward Hoe (1605) in 
accordance with this direction: 

Enter Gertrude, Mildred, Bettrice, and Poldavy, a tailor; Poldavy 
with a fair gown, Scotch farthingale and French-fall in his arms; Ger- 
trude in a French head-attire, and citizen’s gown; Mildred sewing and 
Bettrice leading a monkey after her.** 


This is the only reference in the play to Bettrice, the waiting 
woman, and in the scene which follows there is no mention of 
the monkey. Could the maid have been inserted from an acting 
version of the play? Was the monkey brought in to do tricks 
or merely to give a notion of Gertrude’s extravagance? Though 
the function of Bettrice and the monkey in this play is not clear, 
it is possible that they had a more important place on the stage 
than the printed play indicates. 

Monkeys, baboons, and apes were common in England through- 
out the Elizabethan period, but they appear on the stage much 
less frequently than dogs. In fact, the texts of the plays afford 
scanty evidence of the use of monkeys on the stage, though there 
are numerous references to them as popular attractions. In Sir 
Gyles Goosecappe (pr. 1606), two pages pretend to mistake a 
third for a baboon, and engage in considerable buffoonery at his 
expense.*® In Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks (1609), Captain Face 
is made to give imitations of ape tricks,** and the play contains 
several references to the popularity of the beasts. 

Birds occasionally found their way to the stage but rarely on 
their own account. They were usually there for the sake of at- 
mosphere, though a few instances of the use of birds in tricks 
of sleight have been cited. Doves are seen to flutter away from 
the altar in the temple scene as Palamon worships in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. (1612) ,*" but obviously they were merely a part 
of the scene. In Shirley’s The Bird in a Cage (1633), however, 
a trick performance with the birds takes place in addition to their 
dramatic function. Bonamico, the pretended mountebank, takes 
out one of the birds, a rail, and comments: 

“The Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen, Lond. 1887, III, 13-14. 

“Act 2, Se. 1. 

* Dodsley, X, 348-350. Act 4, Sc. 1. 

* Act 5, Sc. 1. 
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.... This was a rail, 
Bred up by a zealous brother in Amsterdam, 


Name but Rome, 

And straight she gapes, as she would eat the pope; 
A bird to be made much on! She and the horse 
That snorts at Spain by an instinct of nature, 
Should have shewn tricks together, etc.** 


Although a trickster could perform feats with birds, ordinarily 
they were weak actors of themselves, and their appearances are 
comparatively infrequent. 

Trick performances by a cat are a part of the entertainment 
offered in Middleton’s The Witch. The cat plays a fiddle and 
“sings a brave treble in her own language.” The fiddle playing 
episode occurs in Act 1, Sc. 2, when Hecate conjures up the cat 
at the behest of Almachildes. The direction is: “Hecate conjures; 
and enter a Cat playing on a fiddle, and Spirits with meat.” Per- 
haps the spirits were carrying meat for the cat as a reward for 
the trick performance. In Act 3, Sc. 3, after a song above is 
heard, “A Spirit like a cat descends,” and Firestone comments a 
few lines later: “Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in her 
own language.” This scene serves no dramatic purpose except 
to conclude the act with a touch of buffoonery. It may be ob- 
jected that this was an artificial cat, a boy dressed in a skin; an 
artificial cat would have been the easiest method of staging the 
scene, but the late Elizabethans were seeking sensations, and a 
real animal performance would have been more effective. Further- 
more, cats were sometimes highly trained. Morley testifies that 
at the Bartholomew Fair about 1832 Signor Capelli exhibited his 
own sleight of hand and his “learned cats. They beat a drum, 
turned a spit, ground knives, played music, struck an anvil, roasted 
coffee, rung bells; and one obeyed orders in French and Italian.”*® 
It is not improbable that a progenitor of some of these learned 
cats entertained Elizabethan play-goers, and that the extant ver- 
sion of the play preserves a record of the performance. 

Another witch play that employs animals is The Late Lancashire 
Witches (1634). In this play the use of a brace of greyhounds 


* Act 4, Sc. 1. 
* Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, p. 487. 
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is much emphasized, as might be expected from the hands of Hey- 
wood. It is evident that the dogs did tricks on the stage. Their 
performances contributed to the interest of a play containing 
other variety show features. Act 2, Sc. 1 has a direction: “Enter 
an invisible spirit. F. Adson with a brace of Greyhounds.” The 
boy, who is speaking when the hounds enter, calls attention to 
them: 


What have we here a brace of Greyhounds broke loose from their 
masters: it must needs be so, for they have both their collers and 
slippers about their neckes. Now I looke better upon them, me thinks 
I should know them, and so I do: these are Mr. Robinson’s dogges 
that dwels some two miles off, I’le take them up & lead them home 
to their master; . . . . Come Hector, come. Now if I c’ud but start a 
Hare by the way . . . . Come poore curres along with me. 


A little later in the same scene the boy returns with the dogs; 
Shakstone starts a hare, but the dogs refuse to give chase; he 
beats them until Gammer Dickison and the boy appear and ride 
the dogs away. Shakstone comments: 


Now blesse me heaven, one of the Greyhounds turn’d into a woman, 
and the other into a boy! The lad I never saw before, but her I know 
well; it is my grammer Dickison. 


Heywood makes free use of variety show features in this play. 
In a juggling act in Act 3, Sc. 1, a conjuring spirit makes live 
birds fly out of a pie. In Act 4, Sc. 1, Skimington and his wife 
enter on a horse. The horse probably was a property hobby, but 
the dogs and birds were clearly alive. The Black Dog in The 
Witch of Edmonton is, of course, merely an actor dressed in a 
skin.*° 

A Saint Patrick play without a snake would have been an 
anomaly. Shirley furnishes a scene in St. Patrick for Ireland 
(pr. 1640) in which St. Patrick curses the snakes in a contest 
with the magician Archimagus.** The serpents crawl in, receive 
their curses, and crawl away. No doubt these were property 
snakes, although snake-charming is an art ages older than the 
theatre. The play was written for the Irish stage. 


“Probably the “j black dogge” listed by Henslowe among his proper- 
ties could accommodate an agile actor inside. See Note 12, loc. cit. 
“ Act 5, Sc. 3. : 
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The evidence goes to show that animal acts on the English stage 
before 1642 were more frequent than the texts of plays prove. 
Animal acts could easily be introduced before or after the plays, 
or between the acts of a play, but unless an author was writing 
with a definite cast in view he might hesitate to insert an animal 
act into his play because the necessary trick animal might not 
always be procurable. Accordingly we may suppose that much 
evidence of more or less impromptu or occasional use of animals 
in stage play performances has not been preserved. On the other 
hand, it is possible that some of the animal acts preserved in 
printed stage plays are the result of the printers’ use of acting 
versions of plays with interpolated matter. Since playwrights 
often wrote according to the order of a producer, they could in- 
corporate in a play scenes requiring a highly trained animal, know- 
ing in advance that the animal required was available. In any 
case, it is clear that in the variety entertainment that helped to 
attract Elizabethan theatrical audiences animal acts held a recog- 
nized place. 

Louis B. WRIGHT 
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XXXII 
HERMUS vs. HORMUZ 

I* The Drinking Academy, or the Cheaters’ Holiday’ (ca. 

1620?), Act I, Scene 2, occurs the following phrase: “tho 
Harmus and Pactolus rowle ther golden wandes into thy cofers.” 
In a footnote (ed. cit., p. 843), Pactolus (mod. Bagouly) is pro- 
perly explained as the “Lydian river in which King Midas bathed”; 
cf. Ovid, Met., xi, 85ff., but the equating of Hermus with Hormuz 
(Ormuz), an island in the Persian Gulf and famous in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries as an emporium of commerce? can, 
however, scarcely be correct. Indeed, the figure in question ob- 
viously calls for two rivers, not an island and a river. Rather 
than the Island of Hormuz and the Pactolus River, are meant the 
river Hermus ("Eppo¢, mod. Sarabat, emptying into the Gulf of 
Smyrna) and its tributary, the Pactolus. It is difficult to imagine 
how the Island of Hormuz could roll down golden wands (lege 
sands?). 

These two rivers, the Hermus and Pactolus, are frequently 
mentioned in classical literature (see Smith’s Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geography and Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv.), but never as a 
pair so far as I have been able to discover.* The anonymous 
author of The Drinking Academy, a lettered man, very probably 
had as his source here a passage in the epistolary correspondence 
between Alexander the Great and Dindimus, king of the Brahmins, 
as found in several recensions of the Historia de Preliis of the 
Archpresbyter Leo of Naples. 

The passage in the Historia de Preliis occurs at the point where 
Dindimus is taking to task the Macedonian visitor for his career 
of conquest in Europe and Asia: he fortifies his criticism by the 
following observation: 


Uos Pactoli atque Hermi fluuios splendidos auro currentes absque 
colore et pauperes reddidistis.* 


* Ed. H. E. Rollins, P.M.L.A., XXXIX (1924), 837 ff. 

?Now only a small settlement. See Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., XIII, 
604-5. 

*Only in the Punica of Silius Italicus (Hermus, I, 159, and Pactolus, I, 
234) do I find the two rivers mentioned in one work; even here they 
are not mentioned in juxtaposition. 

“See Recension J’, O. Zingerle, Germanistische Abhandlungen IV (1885), 
226, ll. 11-13, or Recension J’, A. Hilka, Der altfrz. Prosa-Alexanderroman 
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Mr. Rollins (ed. cit., p. 837) thought that Harmus was a scribal 
error for Hormus; it is more likely the form in the Historia de 
Preliis MS. which lay before the author of The Drinking Acad- 
emy, a spelling almost identical, for example, with Armus of 
(unpublished) cod. monac. lat. 824,° fol. 54r, where we read: 


Vos Pactoli atque Armi fluuios splendidissimos auro currentes 
a<b>sque colore pauperes reddidistis. 


Though the high tide of its popularity was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, this Alexander romance was not altogether 
unknown in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. An 
important fragment of an English translation in fourteenth-century 
alliterative verse has come down to us in the sixteenth-century® 
Bodleian paper MS. Greaves 60, while the Alexander-Dindimus 
correspondence itself is the basis of a ten-page moral essay pub- 
lished by Andrew Sowle in London [1683(?)], and entitled The 
Upright Lives of the Heathen briefly noted: or Epistles and Dis- 
courses betwixt Alexander the Conquerer and Dindimus King of 
the Brachmans. Giving an Account of what sort of People they 
are .... Collected together, and Published for a general Service." 

The Island of Hormuz was in the seventeenth century, no 
doubt, far better known than the river Hermus (Harmus), but 





(Halle: Niemeyer, 1920), p. 192, ll. 30-31, or versions of Recension J* in 
early printed edd. of the Historia de Preliis (e.g., Strassburg, 1489, in W. W. 
Skeat, Alexander and Dindimus, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 31, p. 20, where wrongly 
parallelled to English text belonging to Recension J*.) 

*See Hilka, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

*See W. W. Skeat (quoting Sir F. Madden), The Romance of William 
of Palerne, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., No. 1, p. xxx. See O. Emmerig, “‘Darius- 
brief und Tennisball Geschichte,” Englische Studien, XXXIX (1908), 362- 
401, for the indirect influence of the Alexander story on Henry V, i, 2, 
258 ff. ‘Ammonian Jove,’ mentioned by Milton (P.L. IX, 508) as father 
of Alexander is probably not to be associated with the legend but with 
some classical source. A. W. Verity, note ad. loc., suggests Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander; see Pauly-Wissowa, sub ‘Ammon’ for other possibilities. 

"Date not on title page (or in colophon), but supplied in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue of Printed Books and queried. 

*Cf. “Ormus” in A. H. Gilbert, A Geographical Dictionary of Milton 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1919), p. 220. See further interesting 
notes by A. J. H. Charignon, Le Livre de Marco Polo (Pekin: Nachbaur, 
1924), I, 65. 
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in the present instance there can be little question that our un- 
known author had the river in mind and that his use of Harmus 
(Hermus) and Pactolus together is due to their occurrence side 
by side in the Alexander romance. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr. 




















XXXIII 
ROBERT ARMINE, THE FOOLE 


EADERS of the earlier plays of Shakespeare (c. 1590-1600) 

cannot fail to notice the existence in them of two old cronies, 
who are forever strolling into the story from outside. Usually, 
they make their appearance together, and whatever the nature of 
the play, they, at any rate, abide the same. They are both 
amiable, honest simpletons, smacking of the village-green. Some- 
times they are servants, sometimes minstrels, and sometimes con- 
stables and watchmen. If we scan them more closely, we shall 
find that each has a separate individuality. One is garrulous, 
complacent and, on occasion, lachrymose; he is brim-full of the 
wisdom of the ale-house, and loves to lecture and patronize his 
companion. This old fellow is a mere shadow to his wiser gossip. 
It is his business to ask simple-minded questions or to listen in 
simple-minded wonder to the dogmatic wisdom of his friend. In 
short, his main duty is to be the cause that wit and comicality 
express themselves through the mouth of his friend. 

We trace these two old cronies in Launce and Speed (T. G. of 
V., c. 1590), in Dull and Costard (L. L. L., c. 1591), in Bully 
Bottom and Peter Quince (M. N. D., c. 1595), in Lancelot Gobbo 
and his blind father (M. of V., c. 1596), in Peter and the leader 
of the Minstrels (R. and J., c. 1597); in Dogberry and Verges 
(Much Ado, c. 1599) and in the two grave-diggers (Ham., c. 
1600). We find, I think, a faint reflection of them in Mr. Justice 
Shallow and his tongue-tied friend, Master Silence (H. JV, Part 
II, c. 1596). But after the two grave-diggers, we meet them no 
more. The complacent, garrulous gossip has disappeared for 
good. His quieter companion survives to be the butt of Touch- 
stone’s wit (A. Y. L., c. 1601), and then he, too, disappears. 

It would be rash to say that Shakespeare had always in his 
mind’s eye two particular actors when he drew these various 
characters. The compére school of clowning is as old as the 
theatre itself. And the stupid country bumpkin of a servant is as 
native to English comedy, and as old a tradition, as the roguish 
valet of French or Italian comedy. The type dates from the time 
when “clowns” were clowns indeed (i.e. yokels), and servants in 
the household of a great feudal nobleman. In short, the true 
ancestor of the Shakespearean clown is not the Vice of the 
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medieval morality, but the village “natural” or the wandering 
ballad-singer (even, perhaps, Chaucer’s Pardoner), who found 
employment in a castle as the household jester. When the big 
feudal household broke up, the clown would be almost the first 
servant te be dismissed, but, luckily for himself, he found a new 
haven in the theatre. 

But though the type is traditional, we know that Shakespeare 
had in his company two actors specially qualified to play such 
parts. A chance stage-direction in Romeo and Juliet tells us that 
Will Kemp played Peter; another in Much Ado tells us that Dog- 
berry and Verges were played by Will Kemp and Dick Cowley. 
With this clue we can cast our eyes backwards and forwards and 
visualize Kemp and Cowley as Bottom and Quince, as the two 
Gobbos or as the two Grave-diggers in Hamlet. 

Of Cowley not much is known, apart from Kemp. He lived 
in Holywell, hard by the Theatre, and died in 1619, presumably 
at a ripe old age. As Dogberry says in introducing Verges to the 
notice of Leonato: “An two men ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind.” ‘That was Cowley’s life; he rode behind Will Kemp. 
Kemp, of course, was the most famous clown-actor of his day— 
of the old-fashioned type; he preferred to raid the play with im- 
provised merriment rather than learn a part.’ As, after Burbage, 
the most important member of the Strange-Chamberlain Company, 
he was a man whom Shakespeare always had to bear in mind 
when he cast up his characters for a play. He died in 1602, but 
for close upon two years before that he had ceased to act for 
Shakespeare. His last appearance on the London stage in a play 
by Shakespeare was in the part of Dogberry (c. 1599-1600), and 
“positively his last appearance” at all in any play, so far as we 
can guess, was as the First Grave-digger in Hamlet, which was 
probably first staged on tour somewhere about April or May of 
1600.” 

*The Return from Parnassus, Pt. 2 where Kemp appears in his own 
person on the stage and expresses a preference for impromptu clowning. So, 
too, in the Three English Brothers, (1607), where he again appears. 

*The re-discovery of Harvey’s marginal reference to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, in his copy of Speght’s Chaucer (pub. 1598), made before the 
execution of Essex (Feb. 2, 1601), brings the play at latest to late 1600. 
Cf. F. S. Boas, Shakespeare and the Universities, App. 1. For the conten- 
tion that Hamlet, Quarto I, was acted on tour, cf. (Inter alia) Crompton 
Rhodes, Shakespeare’s First Folio, Chap. V. 
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The grave-digging scene in Hamlet is the quintessence of the 
Kemp-Cowley fooling. Kemp, after settling all questions of 
theology and law for his friend, Cowley, in his usual dogmatic 
manner, bids him cudgel his brains no more and orders him off 
the stage to fetch a stoup of liquor from Yaughan’s. When we 
remember that Kemp had sold out from the Strange-Chamberlain 
Company (Mar., 1599) and that this was the last time that he 
was to play for Shakespeare, there may be a personal application 
in Hamlet’s meditative remarks over the skull of Yorick (how 
came it, by the way, in Ophelia’s grave?), the King’s jester, the 
fellow of infinite jest who set the tables in a roar. And, con- 
sciously or not, there is a symbolic touch in the fact that, on this, 
his last appearance, Kemp stands shoulder-high in a grave of his 
own digging. 

Equally, there is a touch of symbolism in the meeting between 
William (? named from Kemp, or merely Shakespeare) and 
Touchstone in the Forest of Arden. Kemp is gone, but Cowley 
survives to be a solitary English yokel in the world of pastoral 
romance. There he meets Touchstone, who stands for the new 
wit. There is a brief struggle for the hand of Audrey between 
the old clown and the new, and, as usual, Dick Cowley is worsted 
and confounded in argument. He retires from the stage, but 
without malice. “God rest you, merry sir,” he says to Touchstone, 
and so leaves his blessing on the new wit as he makes his final 
exit. 

With the coming of Touchstone, we are aware of a new and 
distinct personality among the characters of Shakespeare. We find 
him again as Feste in Twelfth Night (c. 1602), as the mischievous 


- jester in All’s Well (? 1603), and as the faithful fool in Lear 


(1606)—always with a touch of the crack-brained zany about 
him. There is, too, I think, a touch of his ironic humor in the 
merry cobbler in Julius Ceasar (1602) and in Pompey, the pimp, 
in Measure for Measure (1604) and the drunken Porter in Mac- 
beth (1606-1607). In real life we know that the man who played, 
at any rate, Touchstone, Feste and the faithful fool in Lear was 
Robert (or Robin) Armine. And in real life, Robin Armine was 
a man of very decided personality. 

A word or two for his life and works.* He came from the coun- 


*For the facts of Armine’s life I must express my entire indebtedness 
to Miss E. M. Denkinger’s illuminating article, “Actors’ Names in the Reg- 
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try, like all good clowns, being born about 1568 at King’s Lynn, 
in Norfolk, where his father was a tailor. In 1581 he arrived in 
London and was apprenticed to a goldsmith, one John Lowyson. 
Somewhere about 1584, we may surmise, he fell under the notice 
of the famous clown, Dick Tarlton, of the Curtain. The iegend 
is that his master sent him to collect a debt from an inn-keeper 
named Charles, who was a tenant of Tarlton’s. Charles, not 
having the money in the house, pleaded for further grace, where- 
upon the prentice-boy scrawled some amusing doggerel on the wall 
and departed whistling. Tarlton, entering the room soon after- 
wards and “being partly acquainted with the boy’s humour,” 
wrote on the wall beside his doggerel the following lines— 


A wag thou art, none can prevent thee, 
And thy desert shall content thee. 

Let me devine. As I am, 

So in time thou’lt be the same. 

My adopted son, therefore, be, 

To enjoy my clown’s suit after me. 


“And see how it fell out,” adds Tarlton’s biographer; “the boy, 
reading this, so loved Tarlton after, that regarding him with more 
respect, he used to go to his plays, and fell in league with his 
humour, and private practice brought him to present playing, and 
at this hour (1600) performs the same, where at the Globe on 
the Bankside men may see him.’”* 

However, before he became the true “son of Tarlton,” we hear 
of Armine as “a son of Elderton’’; in other words, he was a writer 
of ballads and pamphlets. Tom Nashe singles him out twice for 
disdainful mention as such along with Tom Deloney and Philip 
Stubbs.5 Tom Deloney, “the balleting silk-weaver of Norwich,” 
being a Norfolk man, may have been a personal friend. Cer- 
tainly, Armine was on terms of some intimacy with those two 
distinctly minor luminaries, Robert Tofte (the poet of Alba) and 





ister of St. Bodolph’s Aldgate,” P.M.L.A., XLI (1926), 91 ff. And for the 
dating of his works, I must thank Prof. T. W. Baldwin for his careful 
study in his article, “Shakespeare’s Jester,” M.L.N. XX XIX, 447-55. 

*Tarlton’s Jests (Pt. 2. S.R. 1600.) 

*“Hough! Thomas Delone, Philip Stubs, Robert Arnim, etc. your father 
Elderton is abused.” (Strange News etc. 1593). “He [i.e. Nashe] disdaineth 
T.D., P.S., R.A. and the common pamphleteers of London” (Pierce’s 
Superogation etc. 1593). 
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Matthew Roydon (the poet, probably, of Willobie his Avisa). By 
1594 he seems to have turned to the stage, and was playing clown 
for the Lord Chandos’ Men. This was a third-rate provincial 
company of an old-fashioned type, which traveled with a tame 
bear and a puppet-show, amongst other things. It had, like other 
companies, its own circuits. One was along the old Pilgrim road 
to Canterbury and thence to Dover; another lay through Essex, 
Suffolk and Armine’s own county, Norfolk, as far as Grimsby 
and the country-houses of the Lincolnshire Fens and of Sher- 
wood Forest, and, on occasion, as far north as York. But their 
favorite terrain was Warwickshire, Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire—a natural choice, as at Sudeley Castle on the borders of 
Warwick and Gloucester, the Lords of Chandos dwelt in rude 
plenty as “Kings of the Cotswolds.” Whilst with this company, 
it was Armine’s humor to go by many names as a clown—poor 
Pinck, Snuff, Clonnico, and (perhaps) Grumball. Certainly in 
these years he traveled extensively, and even found his way to 
Edinboro’-——perhaps, he was one of the actors whom Lawrence 
Fletcher took with him to Scotland in 1595.° 

By the autumn of 1599 he was back in London and acting at 
the Curtain, probably still with the Chandos Men.” But at some 
time before August, 1600* he had joined the Chamberlain’s Men 
at the Globe. From that time onward until his disappearance 
from the stage, his history lies with that company. He succeeded 
Kemp in the part of Dogberry. He was Touchstone, Feste, the 
faithful fool in Lear, and, probably, the merry cobbler in Julius 
Cesar, and the drunk porter in Macbeth. From Jonson’s “names of 
the principal comeedians” for The Alchemist, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that he played the part of the poetical, crazy voluptuary, 
Sir Epicure Mammon.® About 1599 he married and had three 





*In Foole upon Foole (S.R. 1600), in describing the antics of Jemmy 
Camber, Armine shows a knowledge of the locality of Edinboro’ Castle, 
High St., the Cannongate and Greyfriars Churchyard which could only be 
picked up at first hand. Experto crede. 

*T. W. Baldwin, op. cit. 

*T. W. Baldwin, op. cit. 

* By “principal comeedians,” Jonson means always actors of the principal 
parts. He prints the actors’ names in double columns to parallel the two 
columns of dramatis persone. Name No. 3 of the actors is Alexander 
Cooke, the impersonator of women’s parts. He would impersonate Dol 
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children.*° In 1605 Augustine Phillips, the senior clown-actor of 
the company, died and left in his will thirty shillings to his 
“fellow,” William Shakespeare, and twenty shillings to his “fel- 
low,” Robert Armine. In 1610 Sir John Davies in his Scourge 
of Folly paid him a friendly and discerning tribute not only as a 
great clown-actor, but as a high-minded man. In his closing days, 
he seems to have fallen into poverty. Finally, he died and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, on Novem- 
ber 30, 16157*—five months before his friend, Shakespeare. The 
burial register states that he was “ffree of the Goldsmiths,” i.e. 
held the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company, which shows that 
famous gild held their former prentice-boy in high honor. 

Armine was something more than a clown-actor. As became 
a “son of Elderton,” he was an author, too. The following is the 
list of his known contributions to literature: 


1. 1590. A preface to A Brief Resolution of the Right: Religion 
(a religious pamphlet, accredited, without good cause, to Armine’s 
friend, Philip Stubbs, “the puritan” son of Elderton). 

2. 1597. Some verses in Robert Tofte’s Alda. 

3. c. 1599. A comedy, The Two Maids of Moreclacke, acted, per- 
haps, by the Children at the Blackfriars Theatre. Pub. 1609. 

4. 1600. Quips upon Questions, (a collection of “Themes” or im- 
promptu doggerel rhymes, made by a clown from the stage in answer 
to subject-matter given him by members of the audience). 

5. 1600. Foole upon Foole. (The lives of six famous “naturals” 
and household jesters.) Re-pub. 1605. 

6. 1604. A preface to A True Discourse of the Practices of Eliz. 
Caldwell (an account of a murder in Cheshire, written by Armine’s 
cousin, Gilbert Dugdale, and dedicated to Lady Chandos). 

7. 1609. A Nest of Ninnies (an expanded second edition of 
No. 5). 

8. 1609. The Italian Taylor and His Boy (a fantastic poem trans- 
lated from the Italian of Straparola). 





Common, No. 2 in the dram. pers. Names 1 and 2 of the actors are 
Burbage and Lowin, who, we know from other sources, c. 1609-19, shared 
parts, and so they would play the Subtle, (No. 1 of dram. pers.). Follow- 
ing the line down in this way (omitting minor characters) we find Armine’s 
name against Epicure Mammon. 

“E. M. Denkinger, op. cit. 

“E. M. Denkinger, op. cit. 
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Now for the character of the man, which is much more remark- 
able than his odd jumble of works. His humor and his kindness 
of heart shine out on every page of his Nest of Ninnies. Here his 
characters are creatures like the dwarf in Velasquez’ famous pic- 
ture, helpless oddities of human nature, whose failings make sport 
for the sounder-minded—Will Summers, the jester of Henry VIII, 
or Jemmy Camber, jester to James V in Scotland. But throughout 
the book Armine reveals for them all the sympathy and insight 
that Velasquez shows for the dwarf. Of John o’ the Hospital, “an 
innocent ideot” whom he knew (probably, in his prentice-boy 
days) as the butt of the good-natured merriment of the school- 
boys of Christ’s Hospital, he writes: 

Not long after he died, and was old, for his beard was full of white 
haires, as his picture in Christ’s Hospital (now to be seene) can wit- 
nesse; buryed he is, but no epitaph. Methinks those yt in his life 
time could afford him his picture, might with his grave yeeld so much 
as foure lynes, that people may see where he lyes, whom they so wel 
knew, and if I might perswade his Motto should be thus and to this 
effect : 

Here under sleepes blew John that gives 
Food to feede wormes, yet he not lives; 
You that passe by, look at his grave, 
And say, your selves the like must have. 
Wise men and fooles all one end makes; 
God’s will be done, who gives and takes.'? 


And surely Armine is Grumball, the clown among the Lord Chan- 
dos’ Men, whom Jack Miller, the “gentleman’s fool” of Upton-on- 
Severn loved so well that he swore “he would goe all the world 
with Grumball, that he would.” Armine describes how the inn- 
keeper of the Hart at Pershore locked up Jack in an attic to pre- 
vent him from following the Lord Chandos’ players. But Jack, 
seeing the players go by on the further bank of the Severn (which 
was frozen at that season), 


creeps thorow the window and sayd, I come to thee, Grumball. The 
players all stood still to see further. He got downe very daungerously, 
and makes no more adoe, but ventures over the Haven, which is, by 
the long bridge, as I gesse, some forty yards over. Tut, he made no 
thing of it, but my hart aked to see it, and my eares heard the yce 
crack all the way. 


* Nest of Ninnies, 1600. 
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When Jack was arrived safe and sound the other side, Grumball, 
to punish him for the fright he had given him, gave him a good 
whipping—with rosemary, “which he tooke laughing, for it was 
his maner ever to weepe in kindnesse and laugh in extremes.’”* 
Again, Armine describes how Jemmy Camber, the Scotch fool, 
feeling that death was upon him, dug his own grave, and then lay 
down in it and died. “Sometimes,” says Armine in comment, 
“fools have a guess at wit. The wisest could have done no more, 
nor so much.” 

The Nest of Ninnies not only shows its author’s ready sympa- 
thies; it is full of liveliness and of local color. We have delight- 
ful glimpses of Christmas merry-making in country-houses—fiddles 
and bagpipes in the kitchen and players in the parlor—the players 
using the kitchen for a tiring-room and the boy-actors combining 
with the household fools to rob the oven of quince-pies, when no 
one is looking. And here is a characteristic dialogue between 
Lennard, “the leane foole of merry Sherwood,” and a shoemaker, 
which in one remark reminds us of Dogberry— 

The foole stood gaping at a Shoe-maker’s stall, who, not knowing 
him, asked him who he was. 

Go, look, says he, I know not my self. 

They asked him where he was borne. 

At my mother’s back, sayes he. 

In what country, quoth they. 

In the country, quoth he, where God is a good man.’® 

One or two other touches which reveal the man. In dedicating 
Dugdale’s Discourse of Eliz. Caldwell to the widow of his former 
patron, Mary, Lady Chandos, he writes of himself: 

Your good honour knowes Pinck’s poor hart, who, in all my services 
to your late deceased kind lord, never savoured of flatterie or fixion. 


Again, in his dedication of his Jtalian Taylor to Lord and Lady 
Haddington we might have looked for the usual lively sense of 


* Nest of Ninnies, 1609. 

“ Nest of Ninnies, 1609. 

% Nest of Ninnies cf. Dogberry’s “Well, God’s a good man,” (Much Ado, 
V. 3.), perhaps, an Arminian addition to the part. For proof that Armine 
acted Dogberry, cf. his dedicatory epistle to the Italian Taylor: “I pray 
you pardon the boldness of a beggar who hath been written down an ass 
in his time, and pleads under forma pauperis notwithstanding his constable- 
ship.” 
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gratitude for favors yet to come, which is part and parcel of the 
average dedication. But Armine pleads for someone else. 
“Shrouded under the glister of your star,” he tells their honors, 
“is a poetical light,” Matthew Roydon, now fallen on evil days, 
and he thanks their honors for past kindness to his friend and 
begs that they ever cherish him in his old age and poverty. 

Armine’s epitaph was written in his own lifetime by Sir John 
Davies in the Scourge of Folly (1610). “Players, I love you all,” 
said Davies, but he loved Armine best of all. Burbage and Shake- 
speare must rest content with a few bare lines, but to Armine is 
dedicated a whole poem. Davies glimpsed the kindly serious- 
minded man behind the mirth of the clown—serious-minded, per- 
haps, to the verge of melancholy. “Honest, gamesome Robin 
Armine” was, after all, in the eyes of Davies, the best and kindest 
scourge of folly that he had met in real life. 


Armine, what shall I say of thee, but this— 
Thou art a fool and knave? Both? Fie, I miss; 
And wrong thee much, sith thou indeed art neither, 
Although in show thou playest both together 
Honest Robin, thou with harmless mirth 

Dost please the world; and so amongst the earth 
That others but possess with care that stings, 

So makest thy life more happy far than kings; 

And so much more our love should thee embrace, 
Sith still thou livest with some that die to grace, 
And yet art honest, in despite of lets, 

Which earns more praise than forcéd goodness gets. 
So play thy part, be honest still with mirth; 
Then, when th’art in the tiring-house of earth, 
Thou being his servant whom all kings do serve, 
Mayest for thy part well-played like praise deserve; 
For in that tiring-house when either be, 

Y’are one man’s men and equal in degree; 

So thou in sport the happiest men dost school 
To do as thou dost—wisely play the fool. 


Here, then, was a man of rare character—the eternal clown who 
hid his wisdom and his charity behind a veil of mirth—a man in 
real life with something of the temper of Hamlet. Here, too, was 
an actor, with a special line of acting—the “natural” and the 
crack-brained jester—the fruit of study and observation in real 
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life. No wonder that Shakespeare, who also studied and observed 
real life, grew interested in Armine and allowed him the fullest 
self-expression in his plays. 

Armine’s interest in human freaks may have started with his 
“old acquaintance” (as he honestly declares it) with John o’ the 
Hospital, a “natural” who used to lead about an old woman called 
Blind Alice by whom he was taught to sing the psalms and 
to listen to sermons. After the death of his “nurse,” John was 
given an asylum at Christ’s Hospital, where he amused the school- 
boys by preaching sermons in the manner of his benefactor, Dean 
Nowell. Jack Miller Armine met in Worcestershire. He ap- 
parently belonged to the household of a gentleman living at 
Upton-on-Severn. Jack Oates, “the flat foole” belonging to the 
household of Sir William Holles at Great Grimsby in Lincoln- 
shire, he probably never met, but picked up tales of him from 
servants and rustics while staying with Sir William in his guise 
of clown to the Chandos troupe. The same is probably true of 
his knowledge of Lennard, “the leane foole,” who belonged to a 
country-squire living in the neighborhood of Mansfield in Not- 
tinghamshire. Jemmy Camber, too, he can only have known by 
repute after a visit to Scotland. The last of his “six sortes of 
sots,” Will Summers, jester to Henry VIII, had, of course, been 
dead a whole generation and more, but he was a popular figure 
in Elizabethan farce, with something of the same kind of popu- 
larity that Robin Hood enjoyed—he was frank and fearless to those 
in power, he was kind to the poor, and, furthermore, under cover 
of his insanity, he read the bluff king many an excellent homily on 
the art of government. Naturally, no book written by a clown 
about zanies could afford to miss out “kind Will Summers.” 

We cannot say whether Armine’s interest in “naturals” came 
to him because he was a clown, and here was a field of unexplored 
material for clown-acting, or whether it was part of his nature; 
but the fact remains that it was his ambition to enact such parts 
upon the stage. For that purpose he wrote his comedy, The Two 
Maids of Moreclacke.** The plot of this play is random as chance 


* Limiting dates, June, 1597-Feb., 1602. T. W. Baldwin, op. cit. 1598-99 
seems the most possible date. Perhaps, acted by the Boys at Blackfriars— 
Armine says it was acted “in the City,” and later the play was the prop- 
erty of the Revels Children. 
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medley—elopements galore, disguises, long-lost husbands, Juliets 
in coffins, riddles come true, and so forth. But, after all, what 
matters plot to Armine? All he wants is to bring himself on the 
stage as his old friend, John o’ the Hospital. So on he comes in 
his blue-coat, leading Blind Alice, and accompanied by a school- 
boy from Christ’s Hospital, to put him through his tricks for 
the entertainment of the guests at a wedding party.’” 

When Armine joined the Chamberlain’s Men, his book upon 
fools was already written, and he had been seen upon the 
stage as John o’ the Hospital in his own comedy. Perhaps it was 
this last performance which decided the Chamberlain’s Men to 
take him on in the place of Will Kemp. Shakespeare, finding in 
Armine fresher and more sympathetic material to work with than 
in Kemp, decided to humor him to the top of his bent, and in 
the process, Armine gave as much as he received. 

Touchstone, of course, is the household jester in excelsis—just 
the part for Armine, and Shakespeare is reveling in his new dis- 
covery. Never again was Armine to get quite so good a part. 
Touchstone is a sardonic philosopher, who shoots his criticisms at 
mankind, like Will Summers, under cover of his lunacy, a witty 
madman who is not so mad as he would have his betters believe. 
His tricks and turns of phrase are as much Armine’s as Shake- 
speare’s. Armine’s own books are full of Touchstonianisms. As, 
for instance, 


Fooles make bookes for wise men to laugh at.8 

Truth goes in plaine attire, let fixion masque in Kendal Greene.’® 
I go in Motley, making my own cloke-bag ready.”° 

You shall find verse, as well as blancke as crancke, yet in the prose 
, let it pass for currant.?? 

Vale, as for vidi et vici, let Cesar at his next arrive so salute you.?? 


“That Armine acted John o’ the Hospital, cf. his own statement in 
the dedication, 1609. “I would againe have inacted John my selfe, but 
Tempora mutantur in illis, etc. I cannot do as I would. I have thought 
good to divulge him thus, being my old acquaintance Jack, whose life 
I knew.” 

*Dedic. to Foole upon Foole, also Italian Taylor. 

* Dedic. to True Discourse, etc. 

 Dedic. to Two Maids, etc. 

** Dedic. to Two Maids, etc. 

” Dedic. to Nest of Ninnies. 
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Bolts are shot of the unskillful, as well as the archer, and they now : 
and then hit.?* 

These days beggars are gallants and gentles of right blood tame 4 
ruffians.?* 

I have seen the stars at midnight.?® 

Natural fooles are prone to self-conceit, fooles Artificall with their 
wits lay waite to make themselves fooles, liking the disguise to feede i 
their own mindes.¢ j 

In Feste Armine wears his rue with a difference. He is not 
so much Will Summers, philosopher, wit and courtier, as Jack 
Miller, the eternal child, with the uncanny shrewdness of a child 
among his elders. He is all things to all men—sentimental with 
the Duke, convivial with Sir Toby, mischievous with Malvolio 
and malicious with Viola. And in this part another side of Ar- 
mine’s talent comes into play. Touchstone had once lifted up his 
voice in a part-song with two pages in the Forest of Arden—only 
to pour humorous scorn on the poorness of the singing. Feste 
irradiates the dreamy atmosphere of Illyria with lute-songs and 
snatches of old ballads. After all, Armine in his day had been a 
maker of ballads. How many of the songs in Twelfth Night i 
are of Armine’s making or scraps of his old repertoire? Hey, { 
Robin, jolly Robin, which echoes his own name, may well have 
been his own song. And the closing song—a Tom o’ Bedlam 
song in its joyous, child-like nonsense, which means everything 
or nothing, according as the listener is a German commentator or ; 
not—that is just the sort of song that a Jack Miller would have 
sung. It is good enough to be Shakespeare’s, but might it not : 
have been Armine’s? Well, at any rate, without Armine to help, 
Shakespeare would never have hit upon the spirit of the song. 

In King Lear we run into a pretty problem of Armine’s influence 
on Shakespeare, for here is Armine’s own humor of madness run 
riot, and for no good reason, so far as the authority of the old play 
of King Leir is concerned. Had Shakespeare felt the interest of 
Armine’s hobby? For Armine he constructs the character of the 
faithful fool—-Feste astray in the world of tragedy—his brain still 
hovering between innocence and shrewdness—and not, by the 

* Dedic. to Italian Taylor. 

™ Italian Taylor. 

* Dedic. to Nest of Ninnies. 

™ Foole upon Foole (Jack Oates). 
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way, the pretty, fragile boy of the sentimentalists, but a full- 
grown man and an old friend of Lear’s. And on either side of 
this natural are the old king, who gradually goes mad under our 
eyes, and Edgar, who is masquerading as a Tom o’ Bedlam. As 
Armine went across Moor Fields to the Curtain he must often 
have passed the famous Bethlehem Hospital. With his interest 
in the madmen of this world, he must often have noticed in the 
villages round London, the Bedlam Beggars”’ (and their dishonest 
imitators, the Abram Coves) wandering about with staff and horn, 
all bedecked with ribbons and flowers, chanting their songs of 
“knights of ghosts and shadows” and “tourneys beyond the wide 
world’s end.” In Edgar Shakespeare has given us with life-like 
energy all the tricks and “furious fancies” of these vagabond luna- 
tics. Shakespeare was quite capable of studying such characters 
for himself, but again Armine, for whom they held an even greater 
interest, may have drawn the poet’s attention to them and may 
have helped him in filling in the picture. 
AusTINn K. Gray 


"For Bedlam Beggars, i.e. harmless lunatics licensed to beg for Bedlam 
Hospital,. and their songs, etc. cf. Dekker’s English Villainies, Disreli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. 








XXXIV 


SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II AND THE ESSEX 
CONSPIRACY 


HE CRITICS have emphasized the “romantic” aspects of 

Shakespeare’s work to such an extent as almost to ignore 
any possible connection of his plays with the people of his day 
and the problems that occupied their minds. His characters are 
treated as sheer creations who live in a sort of vacuum. But 
there are numerous indications that Shakespeare was not utterly 
detached from the life that was going on about him. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, Shakespeare’s first really original play, 
written at least as early as 1591, combines with its fantasy a 
realistic satire on manners, and is up to the minute in its ma- 
terials. Besides touching on England’s relations with other na- 
tions, it makes free use of the Essex and Biron expedition in be- 
half of Henri IV of France, even employing real names of some 
of the persons represented. The same French affairs are briefly 
referred to (“France making war against her heir”) in another 
play written near the same date, A Comedy of Errors (III, ii, 
127). 

A third play which shows a point of contact with one of the 
“causes” espoused by Essex is King John (1593). One passage 
in this play (IV, ii, 203 ff.) seems to satirize that “humor” of 
Queen Elizabeth which made her draw up the warrant for the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, affix to it her signature, and 
then affect surprise, anger, and grief on discovering that her secre- 
tary, William Davison, had permitted her signed warrant to be 
put into effect.. Even the sequel—the fining and banishment 
of the instrument of her will—-is mirrored in John’s treatment of 
Hubert, whom he supposes to have carried out his explicit direc- 
tion to put Arthur into the grave (III, iii, 19 ff.). King John, 
acting regret and dismay, rebukes Hubert as the hand that mur- 
dered Arthur: 


* This parallel was first traced by Richard Simpson, in “The Politics of 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” Trans. of the New Shakespeare Soc’y, ser. 
1, pt. 2 (1874), pp. 396-441. Cf. his “The Political Use of the Stage in 
Shakspere’s Time,” Jbid., pp. 371-395. The report of the meeting of 
tiie Society shows that the idea of political discussion by Shakespeare was 
received with extreme disfavor. 
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It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humor for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life. 


Hubert replies (just as Davison answered Elizabeth), “Here is 
your hand and seal for what I did.” But John weakly evades 
responsibility for signing the warrant, saying that, if Hubert had 
not been there, he would not have thought of the murder, and if 
Hubert had objected outright, he would not have ordered it.? 

There is a fourth play in which Shakespeare may have been 
indebted to a cause of Essex for the suggestion of a bit of the 
material, A Merchant of Venice, first produced about 1594 or 
1595. It has long been believed that in this play Shakespeare 
took advantage of a general interest in Jewish character aroused 
by the hanging of Roderigo Lopez, the Jewish physician charged 
with conspiracy to murder both Queen Elizabeth and the Portu- 
guese pretender, Antonio Perez, in the interests of Spain. Both 
the idea of the Jew and the name of his intended victim, Antonio, 
were probably suggested to Shakespeare by the connection of 
Essex with this alleged plot, for Essex himself brought the charge 
against Lopez (January, 1594). Antonio Perez was an intimate 
associate of Essex in England in 1594-95, as of Essex’s friend 
Anthony Bacon and of the young Sir Philip Gawdy, who stayed 
with him at times at Essex’s home. He proved a rather trouble- 
some friend, but Essex both financed and lent him his influence 
for some time in France and England, in 1594-95.° 

Again, about 1594, when King James of Scotland and other 
claimants began to show more active interest in the succession to 
the English throne, Shakespeare apparently reflected on Eliza- 
beth’s treatment of the various claimants, on her attitude towards 
the succession, and on the abstract principles determining the 


? Elizabeth’s unfair persecution of the unfortunate Davison enlisted the 
enthusiastic interest of Essex, whose best trait of character was his desire 
to help those he thought worthy when they were out of favor. Essex 
wrote to King James on April 18, 1587, begging him to intercede for the 
abused and beloved secretary. Cf. W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of 
the Devereux, II, 184. 

*See letters to Essex concerning Perez in Salisbury Papers, V, passim, 
and Lives and Letters of the Devereux, passim; and letters concrning 
Perez in Letters of Philip Gawdy (Roxburghe Club), p. 91, for September, 


1594. 
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right of any royal claimant. It has been suggested by Miss Edith 
Rickert that A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1594-95?) contains 
allusions to this question of the succession. She finds in Bottom a 
pungent satire on King James as an aspirant to the English 
throne.* 

Shakespeare certainly shows a pronounced interest in the 
succession in Henry V and in Richard II, which discuss at length 
the rights of claimants to the English throne. Anyone who reads 
the abdication scene in the 1608 quarto of Richard I] with an eye 
for what precedes and what follows the gap in the three quartos 
of 1597 and 1598 must grant that this scene, so important to 
the purpose of the play, was cut from the earlier versions, and 
not added to a later one. For without the “parliament scene,” 
the passage which should follow it (IV, i, 321), “A woeful pageant 
have we here beheld,” is meaningless. This fact, together with the 
first appearance of the scene in one of the two quartos of 1608, 
makes it very likely that the absence of the scene from quartos 
issued in the lifetime of Elizabeth is due to the fact that it was 
cut out by the official censor because the queen traced a likeness 
to herself in Richard II.° 

Several objections have been made to identifying the play used 
by the Essex conspirators on the eve of the conspiracy, February 
7, 1601, with Shakespeare’s Richard IJ: first, that the play 
was referred to by an actor as “old”;® second, that an actor in 
the trial referred to the play acted by his company as “a play of 
Henry IV and of Richard II”; and third, that Shakespeare’s play, 
showing some sympathy for Richard’s weakness, would therefore 
not be suitable for inciting conspirators to rebellion. 

If Richard II was written as early as 1595, it might well be 
“old” (i.e. not “new” or recent) in the actor’s use of the term 
in that day. Indeed, if not written until 1597, it would still be 
“old” in that sense by 1601. The use of that epithet does not 
prove that the play acted by the Chamberlain’s men was the old 

*“Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mod. Philol., XXI (1923), 53-89, 133-155. 

*On the apparent corruption of the text of this scene, see A. W. Pol- 
lard, Introduction to his facsimile of Quarto 3, 1598. 

* Camden, in his Annals, (ed. Hearne, 1717, p. 867) refers to it in this 
way: Exoletam tragediam de tragica abdicatione Regis Ricardi secundi in 
publico theatro coram conjurationis participibus data pecunia agi curasset. 
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tragedy of Richard II, which concluded with the murder of the 
Duke of Gloucester—for we have no reason for assuming that 
the Chamberlain’s men owned that old tragedy, or that it was 
in use as late as 1601. As for the references at the Essex trial 
to the performance as a “play of Henry IV,” it should be re- 
membered that Shakeéspeare’s play ends as that; and it is not 
hard to see why the accused wished to turn attention away from 
the offensive analogy between Elizabeth and Richard II. 

It is clear that the leading players of Shakespeare’s company 
were brought to trial along with the Essex faction in order to 
determine their guilt in acting the play. The depositions of a 
leading conspirator, Sir Gilly Meyrick (or Merrick), and of a 
player, Augustine Phillips (named in the license to Shakespeare’s 
company in 1603), are printed at length in A Centurie of Prayse, 
pp. 35 ff. Long summaries may be found in the State Papers 
Domestic (1598-1601) and in Howell’s State Trials (I, 1410). 
The attorney bringing the charge against Sir Gilly Merrick said: 


And the story of Henry IV being set forth in a play and in that 
play, there being set forth the killing of the king upon a stage: the 
Friday before, Sir Gilly and some others of the Earl’s train having an 
humour to see a play, they must needs have the play of Henry IV. 
The players told them that was stale, they should get nothing by play- 
ing of that, but no play else would serve.” 


Sir Gilly’s testimony on the same matter shows clearly that the 
deposition of Richard II was a main matter in the play performed 
by the Chamberlain’s men. He testified before Chief Justice 
Popham and Edward Fenner, February 17: 


On Saturday last was sevennight . . . . on the motion of Sir Chas. 
Percy, they went all together to the Globe over the water, where the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men used to play, and were there somewhat before 
the play began, Sir Charles telling them that the play would be of 
Harry the Fourth. Cannot say whether Sir John Danvers was there 
or not, but he said he would be if he could; thinks it was Sir Charles 
Percy who procured that play to be played at that time. The play 
was of King Henry the Fourth, and of the killing of Richard the Sec- 
ond, and played by the Lord Chamberlain’s players.* 


* Howell, op. cit., I, 1410 ff. 
*S.P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLX XVIII, art. 78. 
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On the next day Augustine Phillips, the actor who represented 
the Chamberlain’s company in this trial, testified before Popham 
and Fenner: 

On Thursday or Friday sevennight, Sir Chas. Percy, Sir Josceline 
Percy, Lord Monteagle, and several others spoke to some of the play- 
ers to play the deposing and killing of King Richard II, and promised 
to give them 40s. more than their ordinary, to do so. Examinate 
and his fellows had determined to play some other play, holding that 
of King Richard as being so old and so long out of use that they 
should have a small company at it, but at this request they were con- 
tent to play it.® 

This insistence on the unwillingness of the players to act this 
play is doubtless due to a wish to make the most of the fact that 
the play, having been written some years before the actual at- 
tempt of Essex, could not have been composed with any such 
uprising in view. But it will be observed that Phillips refers to 
the play as of “the deposing and killing of Richard II,” which 
clears away one doubt as to its identification. Bacon, too, in his 
Practices and Treasons Attempted and Committed by Robert, 
Earl of Essex, and his Complices .. .. (1601), clearly indicates 
the real subject of the play: 

It was given in evidence . . . . that the afternoon before the rebel- 
lion, Merick, with a great company of others that afterwards were all 
in the action, had procured to be played before them the play of de- 
posing Richard the Second. Neither was it casual, but a play be- 
spoken by Merick. 


There is no evidence that the Lord Chamberlain’s players were 
punished. They may have been able to prove that they were 
innocent of taking the initiative in the matter. Perhaps their 
patron, the Chamberlain, was clever enough to extricate them from 
their difficulties. 

The question arises, Was the general analogy between Richard 
II and Elizabeth sufficiently obvious to justify its use in a play? 
Apparently it was. Elizabeth recognized herself in Richard II, 
and so did several of her counselors and statesmen. As early as 
January, 1578, one of her relatives and counselors, Sir Francis 
Knollys, wrote a letter employing this analogy to her secretary, 
Wilson, with the request that the letter be made known to the 


°S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVIII, art. &5. 
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queen. He complains that the queen will not hear him or take 
sound advice of open counsel, and suggests that there is danger 
of her being overthrown: 


For who woll persiste in gyvinge of safe counsayle, if her Majestie 
woll persiste in myslyking of safe counsayle? Nay who woll not rather 
shrynkingly (that I may say no worse) play the partes of King Rich- 
ard the Second’s men, then to enter into the odious office of crossing 
of her Majesties’ wylle? 


If the Bishop of Canterbury be deprived, 


then up startes the pryde and practise of the papistes, and downe 
declyneth the comforte and strengthe of her Majesties safety. And 
then King Richard the Second’s men woll flock into courte apace, 
and woll show themselves in theyre true colors. From which com- 
panye the Lord blesse her Majestie, and the thynking thereon doth so 
ahorre me, that I am more fytt to dye in a pryvate lyfe, than to live 
a courtier.’° 


Again, the Chamberlain (whose men acted Richard IJ for the 
conspirators) was one of the commissioners who sat at the trial 
of Essex for treason. He must have been long familiar with 
Elizabeth’s political nickname, “Richard II”; for his father, 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, had used this figure (before 1588) 
when Leicester’s power was at its height. Hunsdon was the queen’s 
nearest kinsman, but lacked advancement to the earldom to which 
he thought himself entitled. Referring to his want of interest at 
court, he remarked, “I was never one of Richard II’s men.”* 

These references to Elizabeth as Richard II are made by the 
grandfather of Essex (Knollys) and by his great-uncle (Hunsdon), 
the patron of Shakespeare’s company; and they antedate the play 
by some years. We shall see, too, that there is probably a con- 
temporary reference to Elizabeth as in some way connected with 
Richard II and also with Essex, in a correspondence between 
Robert Cecil and Raleigh, Essex’s chief rival at court. 

There are two clear proofs of Elizabeth’s own acceptance of 
the existence of this analogy in the minds of her subjects. First, 
there is a manuscript account by a learned antiquarian lawyer, 
William Lambard: — 


Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, II, 75. 
™ Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, III, 540. 
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That which passed from the Excellent Majestie of Queen Elizabeth, 
in her Privie Chamber at East Greenwich, 4 August, 1601, 43 Reg. 
sui, towards William Lambarde. 

He presented her Majestie with his Pandecta of all her rolls, bun- 
dells, membrances, and parcells that he reposed in her Majestie’s 
Tower at London; whereof she had given to him the charge 21st 


January last past..... She proceeded to further pages, and asked 
where she found cause of stay . . . . he expounded these all according 
to their original diversities . . . . so her Majestie fell upon the reign of 


King Richard II, saying, “I am Richard II, know ye not that?” 
W.L. “Such a wicked imagination was determined and attempted by 
a most unkind Gent. the most adorned creature that ever your Majestie 


made.” 
Her Majestie. “He that will forget God, will also forget his benefac- 
tors; this tragedy was played 40 times in open streets and houses.’”? 


The second proof is Elizabeth’s charge that in The Life and 
Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth (1599), by John Hayward, 
her own reign was portrayed in that of Richard, and herself in 
him. This book, as we shall see, was regarded by Elizabeth’s 
secretary, Robert Cecil, as the basis of the play about Richard 
II which the Chamberlain’s men performed on the eve of the 
conspiracy. 

Those who object to the identification of that play with Shake- 
speare’s Richard II have pointed out that, while Richard is por- 
trayed as a weak and faulty king and the deposition seems a 
fairly natural result of his shortcomings, yet the dramatist shows 
sympathy for him. But when we remember the charge made by 
the queen and her lawyers that Hayward in describing Richard’s 
faults and his reign reflected upon Elizabeth, then, I think, we 
must notice in Shakespeare’s play a number of passages where 
Elizabeth might well feel that she herself was being criticised, by 
analogy, particularly when she recognized such an analogy in 
Hayward’s history. 

Several passages in Shakespeare’s play suggest that he is think- 
ing of contemporary England rather than the time of Richard. 
In Act II, scene i, lines 20-21, York pictures Richard as listening 
to flattery and praises and to 

*John Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elisabeth, III, 552 (from the 


original paper written by Lambarde). Cf. a note of « manuscript of the 
Earl de la Warr, Hist. MSS Comm., Reports, IV, 300. 
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Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 


It is improbable that Shakespeare did not know that in Rich- 
ard’s reign the foreign model was France, and not Italy. The 
reign of favorites, exaction of benevolences, and excessive tax- 
ation in general are assailed in three successive speeches (Act. II, 
scene i, 241 ff.). One of the chief bits of evidence that Hayward 
meant Elizabeth’s reign when he pretended to portray Richard’s 
in his history was, as we shall see, that he discussed benevolences, 
a special form of exaction which dates from the reign of Edward 
IV (1473), and ‘was employed in Elizabeth’s time. 

From the period of the inception of Richard II to the Essex 
conspiracy there was an almost continuous agitation over ex- 
cessive taxation. The years 1592 and 1593 were noted for op- 
pressive taxation.1* It was in 1593 that Bacon put himself in 
Elizabeth’s bad graces by making a speech in Parliament against 
the granting of so many subsidies in a short period. In 1593 the 
play entitled The Life and Death of Jack Straw touched on the 
topic of unjust taxation (in the reign of Richard II), probably 
with an intention to suggest the contemporary state of affairs. 
In 1597, the year when Richard I] was printed, Parliament was 
obliged to grant extraordinary supplies to carry out several for- 
eign enterprises—a situation eloquently treated by Shakespeare 
in the play, as occurring in the time of Richard. The impover- 
ishment of the royal treasury and the death of Burghley in 1598 
raised the whole question of benevolences. The impoverishment 
continued for some years, so that in 1601, when the play was re- 
vived, there would be a renewed popular interest that would give 
such references to extraordinary taxation an effect of timeliness. 

But there are other deeds and traits of Richard II that Eliza- 
beth would dread to see applied analogically. Act II, scene i, 
contains a vigorous arraignment of Richard’s faults and misdeeds 
—the poetic justification of his tragic fall. In lines 17 ff. York 
speaks of his deafness to safe counsel, his love of flattery by 
Italianate courtiers; and Gaunt (lines 100 ff.) declares, “A thou- 
sand flatterers sit within thy crown.” Richard is also taxed re- 

*See S. P. Dom. Elis. 1592-3, vol. CCXL, art. 99 and art. 143. Cf. 
pamphlets on “The Cacilian Republic.” 
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peatedly with slaying of kinsmen. This might well be a sore 
point with Elizabeth. 

Of still more importance is a section of Act II, scene i, which 
presents York fearlessly rebuking Richard for his attitude toward 
the principle of a settlement of the right to the throne of Eng- 
land by “fair sequence and succession.” As is well known, this 
was the greatest problem in Elizabethan politics; and even the 
best friends of Elizabeth thought she endangered England by 
refusing to settle the succession in one way or another. Eliza- 
beth’s godson, Sir John Harington, in his Tract on the Succes- 
sion (written to support the claim of James in 1602), disclosed 
what he called a “secret of state”: 


The Queene’s Majestie that now is being soone after hir entrance 
to hir reigne troubled with some rumors and perhaps causelesse feares 
suggested to hir concerning quarrels made to hir title, and namely 
because the Queen of Scots being married into France quartered the 
Armes of England, as Buchanan testifieth in the place before alledged. 
A strong impression remained in her mynde, that if she should allow 
and permitt men to examine, discusse, and publishe whose was the 
best title after hirs, some would be ready to affirme that title to be 
good afore hers. Now, as our countriman, Mr. Daniel, writes— 

That still the greatest wrongs that ever were 

Have then been wrought when Kings were put in feare. 
For these scruples and the Bull of Pius Quintus (in this Pius Impius) 
first she utterly supprest the talke of an heire apparent, saieing she 
would not have hir wynding sheet sett up afore hir face.'* 


Shakespeare gives York two speeches (II, i, 163-185, and 187- 
208) which not only charge Richard with “guilt of kindred blood,” 
but detail unfair use of royal power against a claimant to the 
throne—a procedure marked by interference with marriage of the 
father (lines 167, 193), by banishment of the heir (165, 190, 
et al.), and by seizing the “royalties and rights” of the banished 
heir (189-190, 210, 261). This passage in particular invites in- 
terpretation: 


Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live? 


* Roxburghe Club ed., p. 40. As Harington’s father was married to a 
daughter of Henry VIII, and later to one of Elizabeth’s favorite maids of 
honor, he was probably in a position to know Elizabeth’s state of mind. 
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Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not this heir a well-deserving son? 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 

His charters and his customary rights; 

Let not tomorrow then ensue today; 

Be not thyself; for how art thou a king 

But by fair sequence and succession? 

Now afore God—God forbid I say true! 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage, 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your heard, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Which honor and allegiance cannot think. 
If this is to suggest also a warning to Elizabeth, it must concern 
a popular favorite whom she is treating badly, and whose family 
also have been unfairly dealt with. If the popular favorite hap- 
pens also to have a claim to the throne, the identification is more 
certain. 

Now the noble lineage of “banished Hereford” traced by York 
in the play is the actual line of descent through which Essex’s 
claim to the throne must be traced. In the time of Edward I, the 
Earl of Hereford married Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King 
Edward I. His successor, William de Bohun, had one son, 
Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton—the last 
male of the Bohuns. He had two daughters, Eleanor and Mary. 
Eleanor, the elder, married Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester (sixth of the seven sons of Edward III), who became 
in his wife’s right Earl of Essex; and through their daughter Anne 
is traced the descent of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex. 
Mary, the second daughter of Humphrey, married Henry Planta- 
genet, Earl of Derby, bringing to him the earldom of Hereford. 
She did not live to be queen, when Henry IV was crowned, but she 
was the mother of Henry-V. 

It is an ancestor, then, of Essex—Gloucester—whose death is 
charged against Richard II in the play.** The “prevention of 


* Hayward shows similarly strong feeling in treating this act of Richard 
in his history. 
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poor Bolingbroke about his marriage” is based on historical fact; 
but it should be richly allusive in the mind of Elizabeth. The 
slaying of kindred here, as in King John, was probably intended 
to remind Elizabethans of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
As to banished Hereford, whose royalties and rights are seized, 
and as to the sovereign’s injustice in not recognizing the same 
principles of succession to apply to other claimants as had applied 
to himself, and the denying of proffered homage, it will be seen 
that these details are not inapplicable to the Essex situation. 

Queen Elizabeth refused to recognize the right of Walter, 
Viscount Hereford, to marry Lettice Knollys in 1561 or 1562 
because Lettice had been a lady of her court and Hereford her 
counselor—certainly sufficient reasons for celibacy. The marriage 
of Leicester to the Countess of Essex fifteen years later gave ad- 
ditional grounds for a grudge. The hereditary estates of Walter, 
Viscount Hereford, were first mortgaged, then sold outright, to 
meet the terms of a bargain with the queen. Hereford had 
agreed to pay the queen £1,000 a year for three years as interest 
on a loan of £10,000 to further the queen’s own cause when she 
sent him off to Ireland. The son, Robert Devereux, second Earl 
of Essex, had a similar experience, though he had a better gift of 
spending as he went than his father had. However, in 1590, he 
had to sell a favorite manor to repay a loan by the queen of three 
thousand pounds.”® 

Essex went in and out of favor with Elizabeth in a moment, as 
letter after letter by contemporaries will testify. It is therefore 
hazardous to select any special season for his being out of favor. 
Several letters of Essex refer to his Irish expedition as banish- 
ment. The earliest I have noted is the Latin letter of September 
14, 1596, to his intimate friend, Antonio Perez, the Portuguese 
pretender, referring to himself in the third person: 


“He has returned,” say they, “sunburnt, bearded, and devoted to 
business of state. He has made his friend and uncle Comptroller and 
Privy Councillor. Then let him be banished under the appearance of 
giving him military command. Let Ireland be entrusted to him, an 
army assigned to him. If he will but depart, let him make his own 
conditions.” But he foresees their tricks, asks advice of the Queen, 
offers his services, but yet reveals to her Majesty with what intent 


*W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, passim. 
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his enemies thus burden him with praises, and would fain send him on 
that errand. The upshot is, he is retained at home. 

It is quite possible that Richard I] was written before the date 
of this letter; but it may well have been that the Devereux family 
held strong opinions on Irish service before that time, in view of 
the experiences of Essex’s father, Lord Hereford. 

In the autumn of 1595 Essex was in some trouble over the book 
written by “R. Doleman” (the Jesuit, Parsons?), entitled A con- 
ference about succession to the crown of England, putting forth 
the claims of the Infanta of Spain as a descendant of John of 
Gaunt. The book was dedicated to Essex—according to Essex’s 
biographer, to bring him into disrepute, “more especially as his 
own claim as a descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, sixth son of Edward III, had been brought forward 
by some persons not long before.”*’ 

There is a posssibility that the play of Richard II was per- 
formed as early as 1595 for the entertainment of Robert Cecil. 
Letters from Rowland White, in the Sidney Papers (e.g., II, 86- 
go) show that Essex’s friend Southampton and his own steward, 
Gilly Merrick (both conspirators with Essex and present at the 
performance of Richard II in 1601), were vieing with Raleigh 
about 1595 in arranging dramatic entertainments for statesmen; 
but there is no record of a performance of Richard I] at this time 
in Essex’s immediate circle. There are, however, two bits of evi- 
dence, both a bit cryptic, which suggest that Robert Cecil wit- 
nessed a performance of Richard II in 1595, and that he and 
Raleigh shared with Essex an understanding of its political 
significance. On December 7, 1595, Sir Edmund Hoby wrote to 
Robert Cecil: 

Finding that you were not conveniently to be at London tomorrow 
night I am bold to send to know whether Tuesday may be more in 
your grace, to visit poor Canon Row, where, as late as it shall please 
you, a gate for your supper shall be open, and K. Richard present 
himself to your view.'® 
According to one of Sir Edmund Hoby’s enthusiastic enemies, 
Dean Nowell of Paul’s, the dearest friends of Hoby were the Lord 

*W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, I, 313. On “Dole- 
man’s” probable intentions toward Essex, cf. Sir John Harington, Tract 


on the Succession (1602), pp. 74 ff. 
* Salisbury MSS., V, 487. 
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Treasurer, the Lord Admiral, and the Lord Chamberlain.*® Friend- 
ship with the Chamberlain suggests that the “King Richard” to be 
viewed after supper at his home may have been Shakespeare’s 
play. It will-be remembered that Elizabeth told Lambarde that 
the tragedy of Richard II had been played in houses and on the 
streets. Hoby’s interest in plays of contemporary political appli- 
cation is suggested by a letter he wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
March 7, 1605, concerning the committing of several to Bridewell 
for political offense in Day’s Jsle of Gulls, where “from the high- 
est to the lowest, all men’s parts were acted of two divers 
nations.””° 

On July 6, 1597 (the year when the first quarto of Richard II 
appeared without the deposition scene), Raleigh wrote to Robert 
Cecil a letter from Plymouth which is not now clear, but was prob- 
ably full of significance to Cecil, in spite of the apparent vague- 
ness of the antecedents of the it and the her: 


Wee have all written for supply, without it we can do little or 
nothing and we shall not be abell to retch the place of our greatest 
hopes. I acquainted my Lord Genrall [Essex, then in command over 
Raleigh on the expedition] with your letter to mee, and your kind 
acceptance of your entertaynment. He was also wonderfull merry at 
your consayt of Richard II. I hope it shall never alter, and whereof 
I shalbe most gladd if it is the trew way to all our good, quiet, and 
advancement, and most of all for her sake whose affairs shall truely 
fynd better progression I will ever be yours.”* 


Just at this time Robert Cecil and Raleigh were making every 
effort to appear friendly to Essex; but in view of their attitudes 
before and after, and of Essex’s profound distrust of Raleigh, one 
suspects that Essex was somehow being tested by Raleigh under 
Cecil’s directions in this little incident, and that Essex’s discovery 
that he had played into their hands by revealing his ambitions 
had much to do with his fear (real or pretended) that Raleigh, 
Cecil, and Cobham were conspiring to take his life. He used this 
fear, as did the other conspirators, to justify his own plans. 

In connection with the invitation to Robert Cecil to view King 
Richard in December, 1595, it should be noted that, in the Star 


* Ibid., V, 533. 
" Court and Times of James I, (Ed. by R. F. Williams), I, 61, 
* S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1595-7, vol. CCLXIV, art. 10, 
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Chamber trial of Essex in February, 1601, Cecil declared that 
Essex “had been devising five or six years to be king of England.” 
This brings us back pretty accurately to the date of the invitation 
to view King Richard. It was Cecil who saw in the play staged 
by the Chamberlain’s men for the conspirators an attempt to fur- 
ther the Essex cause. And Cecil’s statement as to Essex’s plans 
reaching back five or six years before occurs in conjunction with 
his charge that Essex was responsible for the circulation of the 
book written on Henry IV, making this time seem like that of Rich- 
ard II, to be reframed by him as by Henry IV. He kept this book 
fourteen days to peruse and when he knew many copies were dis- 
persed, sent to the Metropolitan to have it called in as a dangerous 
book. He would have removed Her Majesty’s servants, stepped into 
her chair, and perhaps treated her like Richard IT.?? 

The book here referred to by Cecil is not, of course, Shake- 
speare’s play on Richard II, but the history of the same reign by 
Hayward, which I have referred to above, and which, as we shall 
see, was definitely linked with the play performed by the Cham- 
berlain’s men in the charges made at the trial of Essex for treason. 
In 1599, at the crisis of Elizabeth’s break with Essex, Sir John 
Hayward, the historian, who was very much interested in the 
right of succession, published, through John Wolfe, the First Part 
of the Life and Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth Extending to 
the end of the first yeare of his raigne. Written by I. H. To this 
he prefixed a one-page dedicatory epistle in Latin to the Earl of 
Essex, adorning him with all his titles, and coming to a climax 
with Serenissime Domino Regine a sanctioribus Consiliis. The 
dedication was the first part of the work to meet objection. The 
Chamberlain wrote on March 1, 1599, that it was doubtful whether 
Essex would go to Ireland, and then passed at once to a discussion 
of “the treatise of Henry IV,” saying there was 
much descanting about it, why such a story should come out at this 
time,—many exceptions taken to the epistle, which is a short thing in 
Latin dedicated to the Earl of Essex, and objected to him in great 
earnest; whereon it was ordered to be cut out. I have got you a 
transcript that you may pick out the offence if you can; for my part, 
I can pick out no such buggeswords, but that every thing is as it is 
taken.”® 


*S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLX XVIII, art. 54. 
*W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, II, 9-10. 
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It is indeed difficult to find what is “dangerous” in the epistle, 
unless it may be the prophecy of Essex’s future glory: 


Magnus siquidem es, et presenti iudicio, et futuri temporis expec- 
tatione: in quo, veluti recuperasse nunc oculos, ceca prius fortuna 
videri potest. 


There were others besides the Chamberlain who thought Hay- 
ward’s book innocent in intention. When Elizabeth first tried 
to get Francis Bacon to declare it treasonable, he did not agree 
with her, as he himself admits in his Apology concerning the Earl 
of Essex: 


About the same time I remember an answer of mine in a matter 
which had some affinity with my Lord’s cause, which, though it grew 
from me, went after about in others’ names. For her Majesty being 
mightily incensed with that book which was dedicated to my Lord of 
Essex, being a story of the first year of King Henry the fourth, think- 
ing it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s heads boldness and 
faction, said she had good opinion that there was treason in it, and 
asked me if I could not find any places in it that might be drawn 
within the case of treason: whereto I answered; for treason surely 
I find none, but for felony very many. And when her Majesty hastily 
asked me wherein, I told her the author had committed very apparent 
theft, for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, 
and translated them into English and put them into his text.?4 
But four pages further on, Bacon refers to this same book as 
“seditious pamphlet,” “the book before-mentioned of King Henry 
the Fourth.” And Bacon’s special task in the trial of his former 
friend Essex was to remind the commissioners that Essex had 
recently allowed to be dedicated to him this book of Hayward’s 
which the queen believed treasonable. 

The author seems to have evaded the censorship deliberately. 
The book had no epistle, preface, or dedication, when submitted 
for licensing, as was stated in self-defense by Samuel Harsnett, 
when brought to examination. He declared that, though the 
author had been a fellow-student in Cambridge, and it was cus- 
tomary for authors to appear with their books before the ex- 
aminers, the author had “concealed himself, and never conferred 
with me, . . . . but delivered it to a gentleman in my Lord of 
London’s house, who begged my approbation of it, in the name 


™ Page 10; cf. page 14. 
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of a cantel [cautel?] of our English chronicles, phrased and flour- 
ished over, to show the author’s pretty wit.”” He added that he 
put his name to it without reading it.”* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ordered the dedicatory epistle 
to be cut out. According to John Wolf, the publisher, “500 or 
600 copies were sold before such order was received,” that is to 
say, within three weeks. 


After receiving such order, cut out the epistle, and the residue, be- 
ing 500 or 600, sold shortly after. The people calling for it exceed- 
ingly, about Easter, obtained a new edition of the doctor, whereir 
many things were altered from the former, and yet the volume en- 
creased. 


This new edition had an apologetical epistle. The impression of 
1500 copies was ready in the Whitsun holidays of 1599, but was 
confiscated by the Bishop of London. All the late editions were 
burned.” Some copies of the original edition with the objection- 
able features survive. One is in Harper Library, University of 
Chicago. My quotations are from this copy. 

The extraordinary demand for this history of two hundred 
years before is in itself an indication that the book had some 
special meaning for Elizabethans. The extent of the analogical 
application may well provoke differing opinions. At the time the 
analogy was thought close. It was stated at the trial: 


Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of this treason. His per- 
mitting underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed 
and published; it being plainly deciphered, not only by the matter, 
and by the epistle itself, for what end and for whose behalf it was 
made, but also the Earl himself being so often present at the playing 
thereof, and with great applause giving countenance to it.?? 


The expression at the playing thereof and the charge that the 
Earl was present and applauded the performance definitely link 
Hayward’s story of the deposing of Richard II with the Chamber- 
lain’s men’s play, for which they were then being tried before 
the same court in the same series of investigations of Essex 
and his friends for treason. It will be noted that Hayward 
cautiously chose Henry IV for his title, though 97 of the 


*S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXYV, art. 31, 1. 
*S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 28. 
*S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 5. (Italics mine). 
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149 pages are strictly devoted to the life and reign of Richard 
II, and many of the remaining pages look back to it, and but one 
year of Henry’s reign comes in for mention. The same diplo- 
matic evasion was used by Essex’s steward, Merrick, who, on trial, 
said that Sir Charles Percy told the conspirators that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men’s play would be “of Harry the Fourth.” He 
continued: “The play was of King Henry the Fourth, and of 
the killing of Richard the Second.” This inversion of emphasis 
is no doubt to be explained by the desire to avoid stressing the 
analogy hateful to Elizabeth and well understood to be dangerous. 

A brief survey of the points at which Hayward’s book was 
challenged will show a substantial resemblance to the features of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II] pointed out above as indicating a prob- ; 
able intention on Shakespeare’s part to suggest contemporary ap- 
plication. Hayward was asked: 

Who made the preface to the reader? Wherein he conceives that 
book might be not only precepts but patterns for private direction 
and for matters of state, and instruct young men more shortly and 
old men more fully??* 





This is almost a quotation from Hayward. He begins his Epistle 
with remarks on the praiseworthiness of historians who have re- 
corded either the government of mighty states, or the lives and 
acts of famous men; 

for by describing the order and passages of these two, and what eventes 
hath followed what counsailes they have set forth unto us, not onely 
precepts, but lively patternes, both for private directions and for af- 
fayres of state; whereby in shorte time young men may be instructed; 
and ould men more fullie furnished with experience then the longest 
age of man can afforde. 

The rest of the interrogatory prepared by Chief Justice Popham 
was designed to show that Hayward had introduced matters upper- 
most in the reign of Elizabeth as if they had been the important 
matters in the reign of Richard II, falsifying the times to suggest 
contemporary application. The questions quoted below are all 
based on Hayward’s text, but there is a little confusion as to Hay- 
ward’s statements on some points: 

Where he had any warrant to set down that King Henry IV never 
taxed the subject, nor left £900,000 in his coffers? 


*S. P. Dom. Elis. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIV, art. 58. 
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In what point were the oaths unlawful taken by King Henry IV of 
his subjects? 

When were any forces sent in his time into Ireland? 

What moved him to set down that any were in disgrace for their 
service there, or that the nobility were then had in contempt, or that 
they were but base that were called about that King, or that the sub- 
jects were bound for their obedience to the State, and not to the 
person of the King? 

What moved him to maintain, with arguments never mentioned in 
the history, that it might be lawful for the subject to depose the King, 
and to add many persuadings in allowance thereof? 

What moved him to allow that it is well for common weal that the 
King was dead??® 

Coke prepared notes from Hayward’s book to show “that it 
was aimed at the present times and intended as an attack on the 
government.’*° These notes are formally drawn up 
in proof that the Doctor selected a story 200 years old, and published 
it last year, intending the application of it to this time, the plot being 
that of a King who is taxed for misgovernment, and his council for 
corrupt and covetous dealings for private ends; the King is censured 
for conferring benefits on hated favourites, the nobles become dis- 
contented, and the commons groan under continual taxation, whereupon 
the King is deposed, and in the end murdered.** 

A part of his work Hayward succeeded in defending as true to 
Richard’s times: but he admitted that he “had read of a benevo- 
lence in the time of Richard III and not before, and yet inserted 
the same in the reign of Richard II”; admitted inventing a 
dialogue to show that the subject is not bound in loyalty to the 
person of the prince, but only to the state; admitted that he re- 
marked in his own person that it was “not amiss for the Common- 
wealth” that Richard was dead, and that he caused Richard to 
say that princes must not rule without limitation. The defense 
is ingenious and interesting, involving as it does Hayward’s con- 
ception of the task and the privileges of the historian.’ Perhaps 
the most damaging confession was that he had inserted in an 
oration attributed to the Archbishop stories told to prove that 
deposers of kings and princes had had good success. 

"5. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIV, art. 58. 

” Ibid., vol. CCLXXEV, art. 61. 


™ Ibid., vol. CCLXXV, art. 25, 1. 
* Ibid., vol. CCLXXV, article 25, and vol. CCLX XVIII, art. 17. 
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Hayward did not succeed in convincing the authorities of his 
innocence; for in the Essex trial of 1601 his work was referred to 
again as a book in which 


all the complaints and slanders which have been given out by seditious 
traitors against the Government both in England and Ireland, are set 
down, and falsely attributed to those times, thereby cunningly insin- 
uating that the same abuses being now in this realm that were in the 
days of Richard II, the like course might be taken for redress. This 
book was no sooner published but the Earl, knowing hundreds of them 
to be dispersed, would needs seem the first that disliked it, whereas he 
has confessed that he had the written copy with him to peruse 14 
days plotting how he might become another Henry IV.** 


That these were the actual complaints of malcontents in the 
1590’s is clearly shown by Sir John Harington’s criticism of 
“Doleman’s” book: 


For the second you harp on a seditious string of deposing of Princes 
for disabilitie and weaknes, and that in such a tyme, when malcon- 
tentes so abound in citie and countrye, when in the Court the comon 
phrase of old servantes is that their is no commiseration of any man’s 
distressed estate, that a few favorites gett all, that the nobilitie is 
depressed, the Clergy pilled and contemned, forraine invasions ex- 
pected, the treasure at home exhausted, the coyne in Ireland imbased, 
the gold of England transported, exactions doubled and trebled, and 
all honest hearts . . . . troubled.** 

Again, on the Irish expenses, Harington says in his own person: 

If wee marke what base shiftes the Queene is forced to (that per- 
haps she knows not of) to embase hir coyne in Ireland, and borrowe 
coyne of hir poore subjectes in England without purpose ever to pay 
it agayne, while the pulpitt soundes nothing but faith, and peace, and 
plenty in her eares (p. 91). 


Hayward gives in his history a vivid picture of the decline of 
England’s greatness with an analysis of causes which is certainly 
suggestive of the complaints made in the 1590’s. The king, he 
says, was plunged in pleasure and sloth, the followers giving them- 
selves over to “delicacie and ease,” while the Scots made inroads 
on the north and strongholds in France were being lost. 


*S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVIII, art. 63. 
“Tract on Succession, p. 76, and p. ot. 
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As for Ireland, which in the time of King Edward the third was kept 
in order and awe, by acquainting the people with religion and civility, 
and drawing them to delight in the plenty and pleasures of well re- 
claimed countries; whereby it yeelded to the Kings coffers thirty 
thousand pounds euery yeere: it was then suffered to runne into waste, 
and the people by rudenesse became intractible: so that the houlding 
thereof charged the King, with the yearely dispence of thirty thousand 
markes. Many succours had beene sent unto these seuerall countries; 
but scatteringly, and dropping, and neuer so many at once as to fur- 
nish the warres fully (pp. 53, 54). 


This last comment certainly looks like a reflection on Eliza- 
beth’s half-hearted support of Essex’s expedition in the cause of 
France. And, as if to point the reference to him and the enter- 
prises he had recently undertaken, Hayward goes on to reflect on 
the envy and suspicion incurred, on the part of the king’s base- 
hearted parasites, if some noble, valiant commander should excel, 
become very popular, and display a virtue “peculiar to a prince”: 


If anything fell out well, it was attributed to others; misfortunes 
were imputed only to him. If anything were happily achieved by some 
of the nobility, it was by the King’s base hearted parasites, to whom 
military vertue was altogether unpleasant, so extenuated, or depraved, 
or envied, that it was seldome rewarded, so much as with countenance 
and thankes: yea sometimes it procured suspicion and danger, the 
King being informed by a cunning kind of enemies, commenders, that 
to be a discreet and valiant commander in the fielde, was a vertue 
peculiar to a Prince: and that it was a perillous poynt, to have the 
name of a man of private estate, famous for the same in every man’s 
mouth. 


If we add to these suggestions of contemporary matters, the 
many passages on flatterers and unworthy favorites, the remarks 
on unjust taxation of the exact sort being then imposed by Eliza- 
beth, the rejection of the argument by the Bishop of Carlisle that 
the king is God’s deputy and therefore above the judgment of his 
subject, and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s long speech to prove 
the success of deposers in the past, Hereford’s statement that the 
subject owes allegiance not to his prince but to the realm, the 
dedication to Essex, the prediction of a more glorious future for 
him, and the suggestion that history may furnish lively patterns 
for the present, we can see why the book caused some excitement. 
There is even a parallel of a particular feature of the plan of the 
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Essex conspirators. Hayward gives an account of the noblemen 
who met Henry coming into the country: 


And first they tooke of him an oath, that he should neither procure 
nor permit any bodily harme to be done unto King Richard; where- 
upon they bound themselves upon their honours to prosecute all ex- 
tremities against his mischievous counsailers (pp. 69, 70). 


This is just what the noblemen who joined the cause of Essex 
proposed to do. Even the oath was imitated. This gives some 
point to the charge made at the trial that Essex had the book 
fourteen days to peruse, “plotting how he might become another 
Henry IV.” 

We have seen that the performance of the play of the deposition 
of Richard II by the Chamberlain’s men before the Essex faction 
was referred to by Robert Cecil in connection with Hayward’s 
book as “the playing thereof,” as if the play were a dramatization 
of the history. The question arises, Is there a real and vital con- 
nection between Shakespeare’s Richard I] and Hayward’s history 
such as would indicate that Shakespeare depended on Hayward 
for matter of fact or for motivation? I believe there is. Hay- 
ward’s account was published about two years later than Shake- 
speare’s; but he said in his trial that he had contemplated treat- 
ing the subject a dozen years before. He may actually have 
written his history some years before he published it and have 
allowed Shakespeare to use his manuscript for historical details 
for the play which was used in the Essex cause. At any rate, the 
resemblances are close enough to require some explanation. And 
they occur chiefly in connection with what the queen’s lawyers 
said were attempts to picture Elizabeth’s times under the guise of 
Richard’s: the accounts of base favorites, unjust taxation, costly 
and mistaken Irish policies, the unhistorical conception of Henry 
IV as a popular hero (a conception not repeated in the Henry 
plays that followed), and making the deposition seem inevitable. 
In the passages which I shall quote for comparison, only one could 
equally well come from Holinshed. I think it likely that Shake- 
speare used both Holinshed and Hayward as sources; but he 
finds in Hayward points not in Holinshed. 

A recurring theme in Richard I] and in Hayward’s book is the 
king’s mistreatment of certain nobles because of the influence of 
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his favorites, some of whom are base, and all cordially disliked. 
In the play, York says that Richard’s ear 


is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 
As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond, 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen; 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 
So it be new, there’s no respect how vile— 
That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard (II, i, 16-27). 


Hayward’s comments on this point are scattered. In his own 
person as historian, he says: 


The King ... . his eares being so distempered with countenance 

of flatterie, that hee accompted all sharpe that was sound, and liked 
only that which was presently pleasant, and oftentimes hurtfull (p. 
44). 
Favorites of Richard are described by Hayward (p. 6) as “of no 
eminence either by birth or desert, but obsequious and pliable 
to the King’s youthfull humour.” Richard had evil counsellors 
from childhood. “Everyone was more ready with pleasant con- 
ceits to delight him, than with profitable counsaile to do him 
good” (p. 5). Two statements on flatterers and favorites of 
Richard are put by Hayward into the mouths of other speakers. 
Hereford, according to his narrative, made complaint of the king 
before Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk: 


The King regarded not the noble Princes of his Bloud, and Peeres 
of the Realme, and by extremities used to some, discouraged the rest 
from entermedling in any publike affaires; how instead of these, hee 
was wholly gouerned by certaine new-found and new-fangled fauor- 
ites, vulgar in birth, corrupt in qualities, hauing no sufficiencie eyther 
of councell for peace or of courage for warre; who being of all men 
the most unhonest, and the most unable, with hatefulnesse of the one, 
and contempt of the other, were generally despised in all the Realme 
(p. 42). 


And the bishop declared to the king himself that his displeasure 
against the lords 
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. was not grounded upon just desert, but either upon false sug- 
gestions of their enemies or erronious mistaking of some of their 
actions (p. 17). 

In Shakespeare’s play, it is a friend of Hereford’s, North- 
umberland, who expresses similar ideas with reference to the 
wrongs of Hereford and other noblemen through the influence of 
unworthy favorites: 

Now, afore God, ’tis shame such wrongs are borne 

In him a royal prince and many moe 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 

The King is not himself, but basely led 

By flatterers; and what they will inform, 

Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 

’Gainst us, our lives, our children and our heirs (II, i, 238 ff.). 

Shakespeare shows a similar grouping of ideas in this scene to 
that of Hayward in his book, though with an exchange of order 
at one point. Hayward follows his discussion of base favorites 
and iil treatment of the older nobility with a comment on the 
effect of the king’s standing with the people, and closes with the 
discreditable war policies: 

The dignity of the Realme was much empaired: whose fortune and 
valour being guided by the ill chance of such unluckie leaders stood 
never in the like terms of doubt and distresse; so that matters of peace 
were tumultuous and uncertaine and atchiuements of warre were never 
brought to honourable conclusion (p. 43). 

He then goes on with an account of the discontent of all classes 
of subjects (p. 43), a theme to which he recurs (pp. 56 and 63) 
in connection with unjust taxation as a cause. 

Shakespeare combines these ideas from the three passages on 
causes of discontent and disaffection, and takes them up just 
before the discreditable war policies. This last criticism he makes 
Northumberland voice: 

Warr’d he hath not, 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows (II, i, 252-4). 
This comes very naturally after Shakespeare’s discussion of taxa- 
tion, in which, as is noted above, Shakespeare follows Hayward 
and not Holinshed in mentioning benevolences as a form of 
exaction used by Richard II. 
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In the whole discussion of taxes, Shakespeare shows a similar 
grouping of ideas and a number of word and phrase echoes indi- 
cating relationship with Hayward, especially in the passage, 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 

And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he fined 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what. 

But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this? 

Wars have not wasted it, for warr’d he hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows: 

More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. (II, i, 246 ff.). 


Compare with this the italicized passages and the general thought 
in Hayward’s remarks on the same subject: 


What unusuall kindes of exactions are daily put in practice? without 
either measure or end, and oftentimes without need; or if any be, it 
proceedeth rather upon riotous expenses then any necessity of hon- 
ourable charge: and great summes of money are pulled and pilled from 
good subjects to be throwne away among unprofitable unthrifts 
(p. 63). 

Great summes of money were yearly rather exacted from the sub- 
jects, than by them voluntarily granted: whereof no good did ensue but 
the maintenance of the King’s private delight . . . . Under the favour- 
able tearme of benevolence, hee wiped away from the people such 
heaps of money as were little answerable to that free and friendly 
name (p. 55).35 

They were also compelled to set their hand and seales to blancke 
chartes (p. 56). 


Attention has often been called to the fact that lines 247-48 
of the passage quoted just above from Richard I] are rather un- 
expectedly in prose. A distinct resemblance to the balanced form 
and the epigrammatic conciseness of these lines may be found in 
two balances of Hayward on the theme of the King’s mistreatment 
of his subjects and the resultant loss of affection of nobility and 
commons: 


™ This is a reminder of Holinshed’s remark on the exaction by Edward 
IV, in 1473, from wealthy persons. He called the grant a “benevolence; 
notwithstanding that many with grudge gave great sums toward that 
new found aid, which of them might be called ‘A malevolence.’ ” 
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The nobility grew out of heart, the commons out of hope, and all the 
people fell to a discontented murmuring (p. 43). 

The king hath cut away the chiefe of the nobility, and the commons 
hee hath pared to the quick (p. 64). 


Add to this a bit from the long passage from Hayward quoted 
above, “Great summes of money are pulled and pilled from good 
subjectes,” and reduce the three to their essence. It gives some- 
thing very like Shakespeare’s lines: 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes,°¢ 

And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he fined 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 


After the subject of the blanks and benevolences, both Hay- 
ward and Shakespeare introduce the expenses brought about by 
Irish wars, resulting in misappropriation of the subjects’ wealth 
(undoubtedly a hit at Elizabeth’s use of Essex family funds for 
Irish enterprises). Shakespeare says: 

He hath not money for these Irish wars, 
His burthensome taxes notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banished duke (II, i, 259). 


Hayward treats it more generally: 

He gathered a mighty army, determining to goe in person into Ire- 
land, . ... but all his provision was at the charge of the subjects 
(p. 59). 

The leasing out of England, or “farming out” the realm is 
treated by several chroniclers, including Hayward and Holinshed. 
It is of some interest to note that Nicholas White (who was re- 
lated to the Devereux by marriage) wrote to Lord Burghley in 
the interest of Essex’ father, Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, on 
October 27, 1575, criticising Elizabeth’s conduct of Irish affairs, 
her treatment of Walter Devereux, and also the farming out of 
the realm. He says: 

And if I might with all humilitie say it to her Highness, there are 
two things of great moment that seme strange to us here, if they be 
true. Th’ one is the letting of the realme to farme, wherin so many 

“It is the structure rather than the diction that I think may be af- 
fected by Hayward here. As to diction, the one line shows a verbal re- 
semblance to the old play of Richard II (I, iii, 110): “They would not 
taxe and pyll the commons so.” I have found rather similar wording in 
several works. 
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harts might be alienated from the landlorde to the farmers 

truly, if she look not backe where she began and revive both the man 
[Walter Devereux] and the matter, she shall puffe up the Irishe into 
incorrigible pride, and pull downe the harts of all good English sub- 
jects to a perpetual diffidence of any settled government in this 
realme.** 


On the farming out of the realm, Shakespeare’s wording shows 
some similarity to Hayward’s. There are several passages in 
Richard II: 


We are inforced to farm our royal realm; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand. (1, iv, 45 ff.) 


Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
England 
is now bound in with shame 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds (II, i, 58 ff.). 


Landlord of England art thou now, not king (II, i, 113). 

Compare with this Hayward’s brief statement: 
The profits and revenues of the crown were said to be let to farm, 

the King making himself Landlorde of his realme (p. 55). 
But in this passage it is quite possible that Hayward and Shakes- 
peare were alike influenced by the lines of the old play of 
Richard II (V, i): 

And we, his son, to ease our wanton youth, 


Become a landlord to his warlike realm, 
Rent out our kingdom like a peltry farm. 


One passage where Hayward may be the source of dramatic 
motivation for a part of Shakespeare’s play is in the long patriotic 
address of Gaunt on England’s past greatness and its present 
shame (II, i, 40-66). This looks as if it might have caught in- 
spiration from a much less effective, but still very eloquent, ora- 


* Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, II, 25-6. Essex pre- 
sumably knew White’s attitude; for he maintained White’s son as his com- 
panion through college. 
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tion** of the Archbishop of Canterbury in Hayward’s history 
(pp. 62 ff.), whose main theme is that “the honorable reputation 
that our countrey hath borne, and the noble actes which it hath 
atchiued, doth nothing els, but make the baseness more bitter 
unto us, whereunto it is new fallen.” Reference is then made 
(with much less poetry than in Shakespeare’s passage) to England 
“within the bounds of our Ocean sea.” ‘This passage is followed 
in Hayward by that on the blanks and benevolences quoted above. 
The characterization of Henry IV in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
is very like that by Hayward in its emphasis on certain traits, and 
even in some bits of phrasing. The emphasis on the traits is the 
more noticeable hecause these traits are not stressed by Shakes- 
peare in the three Henry plays, where he has a new hero in Henry 
V, and shifts his interpretation of the character of Henry IV from 
that of an affable, courteous, popular hero to that of a dignified, 
impressive, but almost haughty monarch (as is seen especially 
well in Henry IV, pt. 1).°* Hayward was perhaps responsible for 
the emphasis in Richard I] upon Henry’s favor with the common 
people and his means of getting it. And the reason is very prob- 
ably that Henry was to figure Essex in the play, as in the history; 
and Essex was not haughty or dignified, but affable and popular. 
The concrete details descriptive of Henry’s behavior toward the 
people were challenged in the trial of Hayward as if the descrip- 
tion were contrary to fact. Hayward replied, however, that Hall 
said Henry was of popular behavior, and he himself invented the 
details. Note the nature of these in Shakespeare as compared 
with those in Hayward. King Richard says: 
Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observed his courtship to the common people; 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy. 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 
As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 
™ There are reminders of this oration also in the Archbishop’s invoca- 
tion to arms in Shakespeare’s Henry V, I, ii, 103. 
“In III, ii, he refers to Richard II as that “skipping king’ who made 
himself common. And, according to Holinshed, he “wan himselfe more 


hatred” for taxes, subsidies, punishments, etc., “than in all his life time 
. . . . had beene possible for him to haue weeded out and remoued.” 
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Of goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 
A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 
With “Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends” (1, iv, 
23). 
The same traits in the character of Henry IV are emphasized 
in two passages of Hayward’s book (pp. 4 and 71): 


He was very courteous and familiar respectively toward all men, 
whereby he procured great reputation and regarde, especially with those 
of the meaner sort; for high humilities take such deep roote in the 
mindes of the multitude, that they are more strongly drawn by un- 
profitable courtesies than by churlish benefits. 

The Duke for his part was not negligent to uncover the head, to 
bowe the body, to stretch forth the hand to every meane person, and 
to use all other complements of popular behaviour; wherewith the 
mindes of the common multitude are much delighted and drawen; iak- 
ing that to bee courtesie, which the severer sort accompt abasement. 


In matters connected with the ending and the beginning of the 
play Shakespeare seems to take his motivation from Hayward 
and not Holinshed. It has been noted by commentators that, 
except for Daniel’s Civil Wars (which I think to be a treatment 
following Shakespeare’s at this point), none of the chronicles 
hitherto connected with Shakespeare’s play suggests the inevit- 
ability of the troubles to come upon Henry IV because of unjust 
methods of usurpation. Any dramatist is, of course, capable of in- 
venting such a motivation; but Hayward explicitly provides it, in 
spite of the fact that his sympathies are most obviously with the 
usurper. In his account of King Richard’s death (pp. 132-3), 
Hayward in the main follows Holinshed’s statement that Henry 
made the request which led Piers of Exton to cause Richard’s 
death. But Hayward adds (p. 133) a dying speech of Richard, 
predicting that the fate that followed his grandfather, King Ed- 
ward III, for deposing his own father, and that was now following 
Richard himself, would also follow Henry because he was a 
usurper,—this in spite of the fact that Hayward portrays Henry 
IV as a popular hero and _a rescuer of the realm from Richard. 
There is a note of regret in Hayward that the “moderate and 
mild” King Henry must succeed by violent and unnatural means 
to the kingdom. It is this regretful note on which Shakespeare’s 
play closes. The Nemesis idea in Shakespeare is better illustrated 
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by passages in the Henry plays, where it aids in reconciling the 
treatment of Henry IV as he appears in Richard I] with the 
change in conception of his character rendered necessary by 
Shakespeare’s decision to find a new hero in Prince Hal. 

In the remarks on the deposition of Richard there is a resem- 
blance in a detail which is in itself small but of some significance 
because it was not essential to either Hayward’s or Shakespeare’s 
story. Hayward makes the Aquitanians, then subject to England, 
express regret over the nature of the deposition: 

O good God (said they) where is the world become? . . . . Who 
would ever have thought that Christians, that civill people, that any 
men, would thus have violated all religion, all lawes, and all honest and 
orderly demeanure? (p. 115). 

Shakespeare makes the Bishop of Carlisle, who was opposed to 
the deposition, express his horror in a similar way: 
O forfend it, God, 
That in a Christian climate souls refined 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed (IV, i, 129-131). 

Like Shakespeare, Hayward dramatizes the preliminaries to the 
deposition in an elaborate dialogue in which neither side is given 
all the good arguments. On the contrary, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
who is later to be refuted by the inexorable logic of the common 
people’s common sense, is allowed to base a high sounding plea 
on the divinity of kings. The resemblance of the passage in 
Shakespeare to that in Hayward should be kept in mind, as should 
also the fact that both authors have the fine plea refuted by events 
that follow. Thus one can understand the apparently different 
treatment of the idea of the divinity of kings in some of the other 
plays, notably in Henry V (Act IV, sc. i, 105-110), where the 
hero, Shakespeare’s ideal king, is as far as possible from a belief 
of this sort. Henry V is no God,*° nor figure of a God, but a man. 

In Hayward’s story, the Bishop of Carlisle inquires, (p. 102): 

As for force, what subjecte can attempt, or assist, or counsaile, or 
conceale violence against his prince? 

“Recently, in Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More, 
More’s use of this argument in reducing a mob to obedience has been 
used as evidence of Shakespeare’s authorship of the fragment “D” in which 
it occurs. But there is certainly no good evidence that Shakespeare in his 
own person believed in the King as a figure of God and therefore above 
the criticism of the subject. 
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Similarly, in Richard II the Bishop objects, 
What subject can give sentence on his king? (IV, i, 121). 


The reasons for objection are the same in Hayward and in Shake- 
speare: the King, however weak or wicked he may be, stands for 
God, is his deputy, his anointed. Hayward reports the Bishop 
as saying: 

For the power and authoritie of wicked princes is the ordinance of 
God; and therefore Christ told Pilate, that the power which he had 
was given him from above; and the Prophet Esay calleth Cyrus, being 
a Prophane and heathen Prince, the Lord’s anoynted. For God stir- 
reth up the spirit of even wicked Princes to do his will; and (as Je- 
hoshaphat said to his rulers) they execute not the Judgement of man, 
but of the Lord: in regard whereof David calleth them Gods; 
because they have their rule and authority immediately from God: 
which if they abuse, they are not to be adjudged by their subjects, for 
no power within their dominion is superior to theirs (p. 105). 


This seems to be the inspiration for the corresponding speech in 
Richard II: 


And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

His captain, steward, deputy elect, 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath, 
And he himself not present? (IV, i, 125-9). 


Hayward also provides a source for two dramatic incidents 
hitherto untraced. The more important is Henry’s disavowal of 
Piers of Exton, the instrument of the murder of Richard, at the 
end of the play. Hayward says: 

Sir Pierce expecting great fauor and rewards for his umgracious 
seruice, was frustrated of both, and not onely missed that countenance 
for which he hoped but lost that which before he had: so odious are 


vices even where they are profitable. 
Hereupon he grew at the first discontented, and afterwardes mightily 


turmoyled and tormented in conscience, and raging against himselfe. 
would often exclaime, that to pleasure one unthankefull person, he had 
made both himselfe and his posterity, hatefull and infamous to all the 
world (p. 133). 


Compare with this the speech of Henry at the end of Shake- 
speare’s play: ° 
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Exton, / thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 

A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head and all this famous land (V, vi, 34-36). 
Exton replies, 

From your own mouth, my Lord, did I this deed. 
And Henry, 


They love not poison that do poison need, 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my gooa word, nor princely favour: 
With Cain go wander thorough shades of night. 


A smaller debt for dramatic incident is in the presentation of 
the duplicity of the Duke of Aumerle who, though he has already 
deserted Richard for Bolingbroke, warns Richard of the coming 
danger, (Richard 11, Ill, iii, 131-2), comforts him, and is himself 
comforted in turn by Richard (line 160). This minor situation is 
rather elaborately portrayed by Hayward: 


With a confused voice and sad countenance, casting down his eyes 
as altogether abashed, partly with feare of his daunger, and partly 
with shame of his discredit; he declared unto the King all the manner 
of the conspiracie. The king . . . . with gracious speeches . 
comforted the Duke (pp. 123-5). 


When we turn to the initial situation of Richard II, the at- 
tempted combat between Hereford and Norfolk, and compare 
Shakespeare’s treatment with Holinshed’s and Hayward’s, we find 
that Hayward has followed Holinshed pretty closely and that 
Shakespeare is in general agreement with both where they agree; 
but that Hayward has a little matter not in Holinshed and some 
moralizing reflections on the situation that seem to have been 
used by Shakespeare. Hayward follows Holinshed very closely 
for two pages (bottom of p. 45 to top of $. 48); but he takes his 
statement of the king’s decision on the combat from another 
source; he reflects more on Richard’s policies and illustrates their 
unwisdom by anecdote; and he presents the cause of the quarrel 
differently from Holinshed, providing some circumstantial details 
about Hereford’s accusing the king of favoritism, etc., and Nor- 
folk’s exaggerating the complaints in reporting them to the King 
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and lying about Hereford, while betraying his confidence (pp. 
42-44). 

In Holinshed the parts of Hereford and Norfolk are reversed 
in this situation: 

Henry duke of Hereford, accused Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, of certain words which he should utter in talk had betwixt them, 
as they rode together lately before betwixt London and Brainford, 
sounding highly to the king’s dishonor. 

Hayward (p. 45) makes Hereford refute the charges made by 
Mowbray against him to the King “affirming, that it was falsely 
surmised by his adversary, eyther upon malice to picke a quarrell; 
or upon sycophancie to picke a thanke.” Hereford then accuses 
Mowbray of being a slanderer, liar, traitor, and offers to prove 
this “by the stroake of a speare and by dint of sword.” But the 
Duke of Norfolk’s “stomacke not used to bear scorne, could not 
digest these tearmes of disgrace”; and so the combat was on. 

Now Shakespeare sems to have compared these versions and 
preferred Holinshed’s initial situation, the Hereford charged 
Norfolk with treason to the King at the beginning of the quarrel; 
but at the same time he takes into consideration the charge of 
“ancient malice” of Norfolk toward Hereford as a cause. Richard 
says of Hereford: 

Tell me, moreover hast thou sounded him, 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 

On some known ground of treachery in him (lI, i, 8 ff). 


Gaunt replies, 
As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice. 


Whichever is the better choice historically, Shakespeare’s prefer- 
ence for a dignified duel on patriotic grounds is commendable, as 
a merely personal row would make a poor beginning for an his- 
torical tragedy. One or two further traces in the play suggest 
that Shakespeare read Hayward’s version. Richard says of the 
contestants (I, i, 18), “High-stomach’d are they both” (cf. Hay- 
ward, p. 45). And Hereford, after calling Mowbray traitor before 
Richard, concludes, “What my tongue speaks my right drawn 
sword may prove (I, i, 40). 
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There are a number of passages in the play that could be de- 
rived as well from Hayward as from Holinshed. I think only 
the most hair-splitting distinction could give either Holinshed or 
Hayward the preference as source of the eloquent reproach of 
Richard for his treatment of Hereford: 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage (II, i, 201 ff). 


We may set beside this the earlier challenge, 


Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 


The two passages are sufficiently accounted for by one in 
Hayward: 

The King . . . . seazed all the landes and goods which appertained 

to the Duke of Lancaster, into his owne handes and determined to 
perpetuate the banishment of Duke Henry his sonne: revoking the 
letters patents, which were graunted to him at his departure: where- 
by his generall Atturneis were enabled to prosecute his causes and sue 
liverie of any inheritance: which during his exile, might fall unto him, 
his homage being respited for a reasonable fine (p. 52). 
But, as Hayward has here merely paraphrased Holinshed’s ac- 
count, there is no basis for decision as to what book Shakespeare 
had had before him when he wrote that passage. And there is 
no reason to suppose that he would not use two accounts. 

The resemblances to Hayward in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
that cannot otherwise be explained seem to me to be sufficient in 
number and importance to justify the conclusion that the book 
was used by him for both information and motivation, and that it 
is particularly useful in its relation to Shakespeare’s handling of 
characters. 

It is of some interest to observe that Daniel’s Civil Wars (dedi- 
cated to Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, of the Essex conspira- 
tors, and praising both him and Essex) came out in three issues 
in 1595, 1599, and 1601—-years critical for the inception of the 
Richard II analogy, the reference to the returning general Essex 
in Henry V and the use of the play of Richard II by the con- 
spirators. The second issue, of 1599, is of the same year as 
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Hayward’s book. And the fourth edition, of 1609, follows closely 
the 1608 Quarto of Shakespeare’s Richard II. 

Daniel was known to be an Essex sympathizer, and in the reign 
of James he got into trouble over his play Philotas, which was 
thought to be on Essex. But in his treatment of the story of 
Richard II and Henry IV in his Civil Wars, he is distinctly out 
of line with Hayward and Shakespeare; though revisions and in- 
sertions in the second and later issues indicate that he had prob- 
ably read both.‘ His account of Richard II and Henry IV is 
chiefly based on Holinshed, with some use of Froissart and a little 
of Hall. But after the first quarto of 1595 he added, in stanzas 
60-61, an account of Norfolk’s quarrel with Hereford which agrees 
with Hayward’s version as against Holinshed’s. Again, as in 
Hayward and Shakespeare, there is a disavowal of Exton by the 
King for whom he murdered; and, in accordance with his view 
of Henry as usurper, Daniel includes in the version of 1609 a 
defense of Richard II. Here he parts company with Hayward, 
though he shows that he is reacting on Hayward’s treatment, in 
answering many of the accusations of the enemies of Richard as 
Hayward and Shakespeare present them. Book 3, stanza 88, with 
its comparison of Richard and Henry as to taxation of subjects, 
use of wealth of the realm, and the state of the coffers of the 
Duke of Lancaster, contains definite reminders of points discussed 
in the Hayward trial for treason. Daniel adds a footnote on the 
last point, which was brought into question by the King’s Attor- 
ney. Eight stanzas here, 83-91, read like a reaction against a 
treatment such as Hayward’s as if prejudiced and mistaken. 


“Commentators have pointed out Daniel’s agreement with Shakes- 
peare’s Richard II and Henry IV, pt. 1, in making Queen Isabel mature in 
the former, and Hotspur a youth in the latter. They disagree as to which 
author is the earlier in his treatment,—especially as to Richard II. The 
difficulty arises chiefly through the doubts as to the 1595 issues of the 
Civil Wars (in relation to an apparent addition of Book V in some and 
to a reissue of remainders in 1599), and partly through a failure to com- 
pare all issues on the points where Daniel and Shakespeare agree inde- 
pendently of chroniclers. Cf. Grosart ed. of Daniel; F. W. Moorman, int. 
to Arden ed. of Henry IV, pt. I, p. xi ff.; Shakespeare’s Works, ed. Grant 
White, VI, 139-142; and Richard II, ed. James Moffat (Macmillan), p. 
xi ff. My present opinion is that Daniel revised with reference to Hay- 
ward and Shakespeare, but I cannot prove this. 
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It appears, then, that, although Daniel was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Essex and under the patronage of his fellow-conspirator, 
Charles, Lord Mountjoy, who encouraged him to write on this 
theme, he disapproved any act of violence to bring Essex into 
power. He “played safe” in his whole history of Richard and 
Henry, as Hayward did not in the book he dedicated to Essex. 
His attitude may, I think, reflect what he knew of Mountjoy’s 
from his associations with him. It is quite clear from letters that 
passed in April, 1600, that, when Essex sent Southampton to 
Mountjoy in Ireland urging him to execute their plans for the 
conspiracy, Mountjoy hung back, on learning that Essex’s life was 
not in danger, and seemed to show scruples as to the wisdom or 
the lawfulness of the plans.*? 

We have seen good reasons why Shakespeare’s play of Richard 
II lost its deposition scene in early quartos. That it was suffered 
to be in print was doubtless due to the fact that much of the play 
could be defended as historically true of Richard and his times. 
The loss of the deposition scene robbed the play of its chief point 
for use in connection with the cause of Essex. Shakespeare was 
not silenced. A new and better figure for Essex appears in his 
best hero-king, Henry V. The explicit reference to Essex in the 
chorus of the Folio text and other distinguishing features of the 
folio version with relation to the times I shall take up in a sepa- 
rate article, together with the probable influence of certain noble- 
men upon Shakespeare’s production of the four plays dealing 
with the fortunes of the House of Lancaster. 

EvELYN May ALBRIGHT 


“See letters of this time in W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the 
Devereux, II, 133; Spedding, Life of Bacon, II, 338; and S. P. Dom. 
1508-1601. 
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XXXV 
THOMAS KYD AND THE FIRST QUARTO OF 
HAMLET 

HE BELIEF that we have in the non-Shakespearean verse of 

the First Quarto of Hamlet an extensive portion of the lost 
play commonly and I think rightly attributed to Kyd throws dis- 
credit upon the originality of Shakespeare, and I hope to show 
in this paper that it is based upon an impossible theory of com- 
position. So much has been written upon this subject that I 
must assume familiarity with such matters as the references of 
Nash and Lodge to the early play, omit mention of many con- 
flicting points of view, and proceed at once to the more recent 
discussions of the particular problem before us. 

In 1915, I showed’ that the actor who took the rdle of Marcellus 
might have supplied the text of Q, for the scenes in which he 
appears; for it is noteworthy that in these scenes the lines which 
Marcellus speaks are given with almost perfect accuracy and the 
other parts are given with approximate accuracy, although seldom 
with the correct line-division and frequently with blunders and 
omissions such as do not occur in Marcellus’ own lines. I noted 
also that the same actor must have sustained the rdle of one of 
the Players, apparently the one who enacted Lucianus in the play- 
within-the-play, since not only are the lines correctly given, but 
also the unusual name—even in the dumb-show where it is lack- 
ing in Q, or F,,—and much of the surrounding dialogue is au- 
thentic. For the author of the non-Shakespearean verse, which 
occurs only in scenes where this actor is not present, I fell back 
upon the “hack poet” suggested by Tycho Mommsen and adopted 
by Creizenach and others. I now believe that this was not a 
bookseller’s hack but one of the regular theatrical hack poets, who 
put the play in shape for a provincial tour of the company for 
which he worked. 

So far as the actor-thief is concerned I find that my theory has 
been rather generally though not universally accepted. Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard? thought that while the “Marcellus theory” 


* Mod. Lang. Rev., X, 171-180. 
* Mod. L. Notes, XXXIII (1918), 73. 
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could not be disproved it should not be accepted as established; 
and later, in a valuable introduction to a modernised text of Q,* 
he offers reasons for believing that it may not have been a piracy 
at all. But like Dr. de Groot, who takes this same position,‘ Pro- 
fessor Hubbard fails to account for the fundamental fact that every 
peculiarity of the Shakespearean and near-Shakespearean portions 
of Q, explains itself on the assumption that the text was supplied 
by this “Marcellus” actor (whom, for convenience, I shall now 
designate as M), while every other explanation which has thus 
far been offered leaves out of account (a) the contrast between 
this actor’s lines and those of the other characters in the scenes 
in which he is present, and (b) the contrast between these scenes 
and those in which he is not present. Dr. de Groot attributes the 
mislining to the printer: as if this printer were bent on giving the 
lines of Marcellus accurately and those of the other characters, for 
the most part, not. 

To avoid the Marcellus-thief explanation it is necessary to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare found himself obliged to revise absurdities 
and blunders out of Horatio’s and Hamlet’s lines whereas he wrote 
the part of Marcellus in the first place with peculiar care. For 
a more detailed account of the difference between M’s report of 
his own lines and the lines of his comrades I must refer to my 
former article. 

The part of Voltimand is also given as accurately as the actor 
who took the part would report it. Mr. W. H. Widgery,® who 
first called attention to this fact, thought that the same actor per- 
formed the part of the Player King; he believed that the pub- 
lisher, Ling, used a hurried transcript of the play, which this actor 
made for him, and then sent pirates to the theatre to take short- 
hand notes of the first two acts. Unless this actor also performed 
the part of Marcellus, the special peculiarities I have noted above 
remain unaccounted for; and if he did, we have no need either of 
the hurried transcript or of the short hand notes. Professor Hub- 
bard balances Voltimand against Marcellus; but Voltimand has 
only two speeches, one of 21 lines and another of one line, whereas 
the part of Marcellus involves the dialogue of the major portion 

*The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, University of Wis- 
consin Studies, 1920. 

* Hamlet: its Textual History. Amsterdam, 1923. 

* Harness Prize Essays on the First Quarto of Hamlet, 1880. 
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of the first act. For M to steal or to borrow or to pick up and 
copy Voltimand’s small part while the actor who performed it was 
on the stage would be so simple a matter that it is entirely need- 
less to assign both parts to him. On the other hand, “Voltimand” 
could not have copied the part of Marcellus in this way, for this 
would not account for the rest of the dialogue in the scenes where 
he appears. 

Shortly after Professor Hubbard, in his reply to my paper, 
called attention to Widgery’s “Voltemar,” Mr. J. Dover Wilson® 
dressed up the theory that “Voltemar” was the thief and that he 
also acted the part of Marcellus. Mr. Wilson writes, concerning 
the Voltimand speech: “The Q, version represents, not Voltemar’s 
memorization, but his ‘player’s part,’ which he took, in the original 
or in copy, to the printer. Nor is this mere conjecture. It is a 
fact which can be proved. . . . . What clinches the matter is the 
punctuation.” If this is true, it indicates precisely what I have 
already suggested: that M stole or copied the small part of Volti- 
mand. His rendering of the scenes in which Marcellus appears 
is clearly due to memorization;’ if Voltimand’s lines show copying 
instead, the implication is that the same actor did not take both 
parts. 

There are better reasons than this, however, for believing that 
he did not. Mr. Wilson says, “Let us brand the pirate with the 
name of his own invention, and call him Voltemar”; but a mistake 
in the very name of the character he impersonated is one which 
the actor who took the part would not have made. Nor would 
he have put down the name of his fellow ambassador as Cornelia. 
Moreover, “Voltemar” mistakes his entrance cue on all three of 
his appearances. In the final scene it is while he is waiting for 
his cue and after his entrance that the verse of Q, is farthest from 
Shakespeare’s. But the chief reason against supposing that Mar- 


*“The copy for ‘Hamlet’ 1603,” and “The ‘Hamlet’ Transcript 1593,” 
in Library, vtvr. Afterwards published in booklet form. My theory, 
restated by Mr. Wilson, has since been frequently attributed to him—as, 
for example, by Mr. G. B. Harrison (Introd. to the Badley Head Quarto 
ed. of Hamlet) in his discussion of the “Marcellus theory.” The error 
is perhaps a natural one in view of the fact that Mr. Wilson himself 
makes this assumption—though referring at the same time to Professor 
Hubbard’s reply to my paper. 

"See the mistakes listed in my former paper. 
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cellus and Voltimand “doubled,” is that the same actor would not 
be given both réles. Marcellus leaves the stage at the very end 
of scene i; Voltimand enters almost immediately in scene ii,—the 
first twenty-five lines of the King’s speech would not give him 
time for any proper disguise as a second character; and later in 
this same scene Marcellus himself appears again. With a company 
of the strength of the Lord Chamberlain’s this doubling would be 
as unnecessary as it would be confusing to an audience. The 
men who came on as Bernardo and Francisco could easily appear 
as Voltimand and Cornelius, but it would be absurd to recast M 
between two close appearances in the réle of Marcellus. 

Mr. Wilson accepts (without acknowledgment) my casting of 
M as Marcellus and as one of the Players, and suggests also that 
he was a soldier in the army of Fortinbras, the Second Grave- 
digger, the “churlish Priest,” and one of the English ambassadors. 
The last was an unfortunate suggestion for Mr. Wilson, as “Volte- 
mar” enters with the English ambassadors at the end of the play. 
The “churlish Priest” is also an impossible candidate, inasmuch 
as he does not give any lines of Shakespeare whatever; his part 
is written wholly in the inferior poet’s verse. The Second Grave- 
digger is an equally unwarranted guess; he has eleven speeches in 
Q, and only six in Q,, of which five are entirely different and the 
other is only an approximation. The facts seem to be, rather, 
that M was Marcellus in Act I and the Second Player (Lucianus 
in the play-within-the-play) in Acts II and III. After that he 
served, apparently, only as a supernumerary, and would inevitably 
have been used in most if not all of the crowd scenes. It is 
probable that he would be in the army of Fortinbras, and shout 
from behind the scene with the followers of Laertes; that he would 
be in Ophelia’s funeral procession, and help to fill the stage in the 
final scene of the drama, where the strength of the full cast was 
required. The text as we have it substantiates this view. The 
scenes of Ophelia, distracted, and of the Grave-diggers contain 
much that is authentic; but these are precisely what M would 
remember most easily; anyone familiar with the play will quote 
you more of these scenes than of the King’s pacification of 
Laertes.*® 


* After Ophelia’s first exist in IV, v, the King says, “Follow her close; 
give her good watch, I pray you.” The old copies give no stage direction, 
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But even an experienced actor with a trained memory could 
not report much more of Hamlet than we find in those portions 
of Q, which correspond actually or approximately to the authentic 
text. We must now turn to the passages which are written in 
blank verse although evidently not by Shakespeare. There are 
three ways of accounting for this verse which supplied the text 
for Q, wherever M fails: (1) it is the verse of the early Hamlet, 
written by Kyd or an imitator of Kyd, upon which M fell back 
when he could not supply a satisfactory text without it; (2) it is 
the verse of the early play partially revised by Shakespeare, the 
manuscript having been stolen before Shakespeare’s revision of 
the old play was finished; (3) it is the verse of a hack poet who 
revised M’s text wherever it was too disconnected and fragmentary 
to serve at all. 

The first of these explanations is the one most generally ac- 
cepted at present. It is natural enough to suppose that M would 
fall back upon Kyd’s Hamlet, if he had access to it; and this 
would certainly be a readier and less expensive expedient than to 
employ a poet, however humble, to supply new lines. Moreover, 
parallels have been found, notably by Sarrazin® and Dr. Boas,*° 
between Q, and Kyd’s plays, especially The Spanish Tragedy. 
But such of these parallels as occur in the non-Shakespearean 
verse of Q, might be accounted for as occurring in M’s substratum 
upon which the Quarto poet worked; for of the three which are 
significant, one occurs where the Queen agrees to aid Hamlet and 
the other two where the King (and not Laertes) suggests the 
poisoned rapier, and both of these matters were apparently 
changed in the revision. Moreover, The Spanish Tragedy might 
well exert a potent influence over the poet who worked upon 
M’s Hamlet text. The parallels cited by Sarrazin and Boas are 
not nearly so many nor so close as those that Mr. Hart gives 





but modern editors mark an exit for Horatio, who evidently did not 
perform this duty. It is possible that M, with the Gentleman who describes 
Ophelia at the beginning of the scene, stood in the background, as an at- 
tendant guard, but, as he does not give the line nor mark the entrance, 
this is not likely. 

— vols. 12 and 13 (1890 and 1891). Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis; 
1892. 

* Introduction to his edition of Kyd’s Works, 1901. 
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between J Henry VI and The Faerie Queene.“ Shakespeare him- 


self might have paraphrased 
And if the world like not this Tragedy 


without finding it in Kyd’s Hamlet. “Go by, Jeronimo,” does 
not appear in The Taming of a Shrew. 

It seems to me that the verse of the Quarto poet who was not 
Shakespeare is not at all like the verse of Kyd. From Nash’s 
reference we may assume that the Ur-Hamlet was written within 
two or three years of The Spanish Tragedy, and that it was ex- 
tremely Senecan. As it was a play closely resembling the popular 
Tragedy (which I shall now refer to as S T), in theme and ap- 
parently in treatment, there is every reason to suppose that it 
would resemble it in style. But that the verse is essentially differ- 
ent may be proved by statistics. S T has only one and one-half 
per cent of feminine endings, while X (if I may use this symbol 
for the Quarto poet) has over seventeen per cent. So great a dis- 
parity as this is not to be ignored. The contrast in the use of 
run-on lines is not so notable: I get 3.5 per cent in S T, anda 
trifle over 6 per cent in X. Rime is fairly abundant (11.2 per 
cent) in S T, but only eight of the scenes end in a couplet while 
fourteen end with blank verse.’* X ends nine scenes with couplets 


“Introduction in the Arden edition. The parallels are between Spenser 
and the old Harry the Sixt poet. In arguing against Kyd’s authorship of 
Arden of Faversham, Dr. Boas writes: “The imitation here . . . . is so 
transparent that it is almost sufficient of itself to prove that Kyd could 
not have written the anonymous play.” Yet the particular parallel he 
cites is not so close as some of those by which he tries to prove Kyd’s 
authorship in Q:. Kyd’s infiuence on the author of Wily Beguiled is much 
stronger than upon the author of Q: passages. It is odd that among the 
parallels between this play and S T there are two of the nine which occur 
in Q, “Try my cunning” occurs twice; and we have also the following, 
which is one of the best given by Dr. Boas: 

Robin: And wherein can I do you good in this? 

Churms: Marry, thus, Sir... . . 

Robin (in reply): An excellent device. 

“Two other scenes have a couplet followed by Latin or Italian lines; 
one has a couplet separated by a half line; one has four lines ending with 
the same rime; and one scene ends with rich rime, the same word three 
times used. None of these variants occurs in Q;. On the other hand, 
X ends two scenes with double couplets, which Kyd does not do in S T. 
Soliman and Perseda resembles S T but not Q: in ending nine scenes with 
blank verse and only six with couplets. Rime, however, is not abundant 
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and only two without, and he avoids incidental rime almost wholly. 
In other words, Kyd rimes abundantly but not prevailingly at the 
end of the scene, while X rimes usually at the end of the scene and 
scarcely at all elsewhere. 

Kyd’s verse is metallic, frequently rhetorical, at times stilted; 
the verse of X is much more conversational, sometimes trivial, 
often flat. Kyd alliterates much and is full of artificialities of 
diction, archaic words and euphuisms; X is without these charac- 
teristic and distinguishing features. X never introduces Latin 
quotations, nor long and flamboyant narrations within the dia- 
logue, nor successions of single line speeches in the classical man- 
ner. He has one speech (Ophelia’s description of how Hamlet 
frightened her) which reaches 18 lines; Kyd has nine soliloquies 
and eleven speeches in the dialogue which surpass this in length, 
one running to 63 and one to 78 lines. Only twice does X eke 
out his measure by pronouncing “ed” as a separate syllable; Kyd 
does this in S T almost exactly one-third as often as he does not.** 





in this play, as in S 7. It has apparently been much worked over and 
rewritten, the revision showing the influence of Shakespeare’s later history 
plays. 

It should be noted, also, that X has no alternate rime, which is fairly 
abundant in S T. 

“For these figures I have depended upon the counting of Miss Linda 
Van Norden, a graduate student at Stanford. Miss Van Norden has noticed, 
also, the stanzaic structure of much of the dialogue in S$ 7, of which there 
is no trace in Q, [This is particularly characteristic of Cornelia.] She 
remarks that the dialogue in the scene between the Queen and Horatio, 
which has no exact counterpart in Qs, is very uncharacteristic of Kyd, 
inasmuch as that author would have had Horatio narrate such events 
as he has here to recount in a long and Scenecan recital, instead of supply- 
ing the conversational and commonplace dialogue that we have. X misses 
the gusto, the implacable energy of the characters, the fatalistic irony of 
Kyd. He has no sententious lines in Kyd’s manner. [The maxims that 
Corambis deals out to Ophelia after his advice to Laertes belonged, I think, 
to Shakespeare’s first version.] Miss Van Norden counts in S T: thirteen 
instances of stichomythia (76 lines), fifteen instances (184) lines of balanced 
words or phrases, thirty-three successions of sentences or clauses, and 
seventeen of phrases introduced by the same word or having the same 
construction, thirty-six oceurrences of classical imagery, and seventy-nine 
classical references, many of them unusual. X is practically devoid of 
all and wholly devoid of most of these habitual mannerisms of Kyd. He 
has, for example, only two classical names: Mars (as in the Shakespeare 
passage) and Vulcan (which is not among the seventy-nine in S 7), and 
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My instinctive feeling, therefore, that the verse of the Quarto 
poet is essentially different from Kyd’s is supported by abundant 
evidence. 

But my chief reason for believing that a revising poet wrote 
this verse is that this hypothesis will account perfectly for the 
peculiarities of the text, whereas it is not possible to account for 
them on any other. If we had to consider only the two scenes 
written wholly in the non-Shakespearean verse, it would be easy 
to say that M copied these two scenes; but specimens of that 
verse occur in every scene where Marcellus or the Players are not 
present, and often small bits of it are so closely interwoven with 
the rest that it is inconceivable how they could have belonged to 
any Ur-Hamlet. For they imply that their author was either 
familiar with or himself conceived what there is in the surrounding 
dialogue with which these bits are so closely bound up; they in- 
volve the whole psychology of Hamlet himself; they posit the 
conception of all the other characters, except the Queen, as 
Shakespeare has them. (Of the Queen we shall have more to say 
anon.) If the Quartoe poet furnished Shakespeare with as much 
as is implicit in his lines, then the Ur-Hamlet was the most subtle 
and the least Senecan of all the tragedies of its time, and Shakes- 
peare’s profoundest study in human conduct was not the most but 
the least original of his dramas. But if this Quarto poet had at 
his hand such a version of the play as the actor, M, could have 
given him, needing only to be filled out where it was too imper- 
fect and fragmentary to serve at all, then, even though his verse 
reveals him as a feeble poet, he would have been capable of pro- 





both of these are of the sort that anyone would pick up. Every dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Kyd is absent from the verse of X¥. As Dowden 
says, there is nothing pre-Shakespearean about this Q, verse, and much 
that is entirely unlike Kyd. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
X is his omission of the relative pronoun; note lines, 159, 712, 1233, 1791, 
1814, 1818. This feature is not characteristic of Kyd, but may be noted in 
many of the later dramatists of the period. 

Dr. Boas notes the lyrical quality of Kyd’s verse in contrast to Qu,, 
and suggests a rewriting of the old Hamlet before it reached Shakespeare. 
I have suggested a similar revision of Soliman and Perseda; but there the 
lines that are like Kyd are very much like him, while here the imitative verse 
is all of a piece, and constantly incorporates Shakespearean phrases. Verbal 
parallels imply the original and not a substituted verse. 
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ducing what we have here,—and Hamlet was Shakespeare’s 
indeed. 

One indication that the Quarto verse was not in the Ur-Hamlet 
but composed by a revising poet is to be found in the couplets in 
which one of the lines is Shakespeare’s. If it appears that the 
non-Shakespearean line in Q, which rimes with Shakespeare’s was 
a later addition, then we may assume that all the non-Shake- 
spearean verse was a later addition and not the source upon which 
he worked. It will be noticed that in the finished play Shake- 
speare’s riming line is usually an outgrowth of his first line, 
whereas the lost line is supplied by one which is merely a make- 
shift. Thus Shakespeare: 

But I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
I contend that the two lines belong inherently together and were 
produced together. A line in place of the first which does not 
contain the contrast would therefore not be the original but a 
substitution. So again in Shakespeare’s 
Indeed this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 
we have a final line which grew out of the one before. But X, 
receiving the word “grave” with the riming line, writes, 
Come sir, I’le prouide for you a grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knaue, 
and misses the contrast which occasioned the original couplet. 
A more notable instance of the same thing occurs when Shake- 
speare’s 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day, 
becomes in Q,: 


I neuer gaue you cause: but stand away, 
A Cat will meaw, a Dog will haue a day. 


Here it is not only that the contrast which produced the second 
line has disappeared, and a makeshift line has been substituted. 
For in place of Shakespeare’s “I lov’d you ever” the Quarto poet 
has introduced an idea impossible to anyone who conceived the 
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situation. Or at least, for Hamlet to say “I never gave you cause” 
to the man whose father he has killed and at whose sister’s grave 
they are now standing, needs explanation; and the explanation is 
not far to seek. The words are taken from S 7, unless, which 
is scarcely likely, Othello was put into rehearsal before the task 
of purloining Hamlet was finished. This would involve moving 
forward the usually accepted date for Othello (1604), but there 
is no external evidence against that. The name Montano for 
Reynaldo is another possible indication that Othello was in re- 
hearsal. “Corambis” may have been deliberately changed if it 
had been given as a nickname to Lord Burleigh or for some other 
reason; but all the other names are inaccurate approximations 
except those of the characters who are on the stage with M. 

The slovenliness of X at his worst is illustrated in various places 
where he connects the Shakespearean lines at his disposal with 
mere banalities, keeping, however, within the blank verse scheme. 
Let us take a typical instance from the first passage of the non- 
Shakespearean verse: 

But you must thinke your father lost a father, 

That father dead, lost his, and so shal be vntil the 


Generall ending. Therefore cease laments, 
It is a fault against heauen, fault gainst the dead... . 181 ff. 


I cannot see Kyd in these lines and in others like them; nor can 
I believe that Shakespeare, in revising the old play, would have 
made his contribution as we find it here, leaving an intervening 
line and a half to be rectified at a later inspiration. The only 
satisfactory explanation of such a passage is that M supplied the 
lines which are approximately Shakespeare’s with some sort of 
hodgepodge of the dozen omitted lines out of which X fashioned 
the makeshift line and a half in order to give connected sense. 

There are various instances of generalizations like the above, 
where the line in Q, seems to indicate a grouping together and 
letting it go at that of a particularized passage not adequately 
rendered by M. Thus in the speech to which the King is replying 
in the lines I quoted, Hamlet says: 

No nor the teares that still stand in my eyes, - 


Nor the distracted hauiour in the visage, 
Nor all together mixt with outward semblance .. . , 
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We recognize in this, of course, Hamlet’s 


aden Sunt Ataicduibides Si as eeepeee anal 


No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief 
That can denote me truly; these indeed seem... . 


But the third line in the former passage does not really make good 
sense, and it is difficult to see how the line came into existence 
except as based upon an imperfect report of Shakespeare’s words. 
The theory that M fell back upon the Ur-Hamlet to supply the 
missing line in such a passage must surely be due to assuming an 
hypothesis without attempting to apply it. And there are many 
passages where we meet the same situation. The line 
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And thousand more calamities besides, 


in the “To be or not to be” soliloquy is another of X’s makeshift 
summings-up.’* Indeed, the whole soliloquy is a jumble of Shake- 
spearean matter bound together with ineptitudes: 


To be, or not to be, I there’s the point, 

To Die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes, 

For in that dreams of death, when wee awake, 

And borne before an euerlasting Iudge, 

From whence no passenger ever return’d, 

The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d. 

But for this, the ioyful hope of this, 

Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich curssed of the poore? 
The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or a tirants raign, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunte and sweate vnder this weary life, 

When that he may his full Quietus make, 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

But for a hope of something after death? 








“Compare also the Queen’s description of Ophelia’s death in Shake- 


speare, 
There with fantastic garlands did she come, 


Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples... . 
with the easy abridgement of X, 
Hauing made a garland of sundry sortes of floures. 13823. 
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Which pulses the braine, and doth confound the sense, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 

I that, O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all, 
Lady in they orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 


The third line shows how trivial a poet rounded out a verse of 
the solemn import of which he had no appreciation; and indeed 
the whole soliloquy should disconcert anyone who attempts to 
explain it on any other hypothesis than that an inferior hack poet 
made over the jumble of Shakespearean phrases supplied to him. 
Professor Hubbard thinks the passage garbled; but garbled lines 
do not scan and make sense in the way that these do. Mr. Wil- 
son is driven into attributing the whole soliloquy (though cor- 
rupted) to Kyd,—surely the reductio ad absurdum of an attempt 
to escape from a revising versifier. Fleay tried rearranging the 
lines, but the result was far from satisfactory. Widgery fancied 
that some lines from the finished drama were reported and added; 
but here as elsewhere it is impossible to see how the lines could 
have been fitted in as they are without the versifier to do it. Mr. 
Joseph C. Allen*® constructs a passage of conventional orthodoxy 
out of the non-Shakespearean lines, and assigns this to Kyd; but 
as Miss Van Norden has noted, of the twenty-five allusions to 
death and existence after death in S T, all but two are pagan. 
We know that M didn’t even recognize blank verse when he heard 
it; his line-division, except in his own parts or when straightened 
out by X, is wholly irresponsible. Yet here we have Shakespearean 
phrases and half-lines filled out with remote approximations to 
Shakespeare’s words and set in scannable form. It is only when 
we consider how easily X might have produced precisely the result 
that we have here out of the material supplied him that all the 
difficulties disappear. 
But though X could write a line as bad as 
An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 
he could also write as good a line as 
Silent, as is the mid time of the night. 


He was a ready enough writer of blank verse when he was not 
too greatly hampered by the necessity of making full use of his 


* “Thomas Kyd’s Hamlet” in Westminster Review, 170:551 and 684. 
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copy. When he had merely the ideas to work over with occasional 
fragments to incorporate, he wrote easily and freely, and some- 
times with a faint glow of poetic response to the occasion. Where 
the play was afterwards altered, as in the scene between the 
Queen and Horatio, we cannot tell how much was supplied him; 
but it is in such extended passages as this that we can best note 
his characteristics as a writer. The King’s soliloquy before his 
prayer and certain other passages are more than merely adequate. 
But the dozen lines with which the Q, play-within-the-play opens 
are his best contribution. 

It has often been observed that the Q, version of the Gonzago 
play is much nearer to Kyd than the Q, version. Mr. MacCallum 
writes regarding Sarrazin’s parallels: 


He .... lays stress on the numerous resemblances to Kyd in the 
diction of the included play; but most of those which he points out 
occur in the revised version, not in the widely different one of the first 
quarto, which would furnish by no means so rich a quarry.?® 


The natural conclusion is that the included play as we find it in 
Q, was the original, and the less Kydian and much condensed 
version in Q, was a later and derived rendition. That X was 
capable of making it from the material furnished him there is no 
reason to doubt; but the couplets which are not Shakespeare’s 
show that M, as Lucianus, had left the stage, and that he was 
able to furnish XY with only a few couplets as Shakespeare wrote 
them. As rimes throughout were called for, X took sufficient 
pains to produce a very satisfactory version. The theory that 
Kyd supplied the Q, version which Shakespeare expanded into 
the Q, version breaks down completely here. 

Indeed, it breaks down everywhere when we attempt to put it 
to practical application. It may very well be, and I think it was 
the case, that some features of Kyd’s Hamlet were revised out of 
the play in the final version only; and some of these, such as the 
Queen’s offer to assist Hamlet in his revenge, are reflected in, Q,. 
For there is no reason to believe that X put anything into the 
play for which he was not furnished the material and some of 
the phraseology. 


*“The Authorship of the Early Hamlet” in the Furnivall English 
Miscellany, p. 288. 
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I do not think that a bookseller would have thought it a profit- 
able venture to pay M for his laborious transcript and then a hack 
poet to complete the task. But the popularity of Hamlet might 
well make envious the manager of a rival company, and theatrical 
hacks in his employ were always available for odd jobs..7 If an 
experienced playwright abridged the drama and adopted it for a 
limited cast on a tour, the excellence of Q, as a stage play would 
be explained.** 

The actor M, who learned, it seems, a “heavy” or “dramatic” 
system of punctuation from the parts that had been supplied him, 
adopts this system, carelessly at times, in his manuscript. The 
poet X had a free and light system. He seems to have turned in 
M’s papers with his alterations written in or pasted over, when 
they were brief, and with supplementary pages of his own. At 
times, judging by the punctuation and the proper line division, 
he copied M’s intervening lines in a scene he was rewriting (as in 
I, iii). Mr. Wilson’s comments on the punctuation of Q, are use- 
ful in determining just how he went to work. Though he had 
little opportunity for originality, it is possible that his identity 
might be discovered. At his best he wrote as well as some of the 
dramatists of the time whose names we know. 


* We know from Webster’s Induction that Marston’s Malcontent was 
confiscated by the King’s men from the company that stole “Jeronimo in 
decimo-sexto” from them. Dekker’s reference in Satiromastix might be 
to a performance of this purloined Hamlet, and not to a revival of Kyd’s, 
at Paris Garden. But it seems to me more likely that the rival company 
would give Hamlet on tour rather than try to compete with the original 
in London. 

“Mr. A. W. Pollard thinks Q, represents (imperfectly) the play as 
shortened for a tour, but does not suggest the rival company. Dr. de 
Groot attributes many of its peculiarities to condensation for this same 
purpose, but does not see the natural conclusion that it was X who per- 
formed the task. Professor Hubbard comments on the suitability of Q 
for stage production and the indications that it was published by arrange- 
ment with the company which owned it. As the same publisher brought 
out Q, the next year, and as the King’s men would never have consented 
to the appearance of Q; as it stands, it is more likely that the confiscating 
company gave the play to the publisher than that the publisher dealt in 
an underhanded way directly with M. Dr. Gertrude Southwick Kings- 
land also dwells upon Q, as an acted drama in her thesis, The First Quarto 
of Hamlet in the Light of the Stage, 1923. 
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My theory is, therefore, that throughout the play X made a 
presentable text by putting into shape those parts of M’s manu- 
script which could not serve for an acting version. This theory, 
it will be seen, attributes wholly to Shakespeare the “To be or not 
to be” soliloquy and other noble passages likewise distorted in Q,, 
and leaves him the creator of his profoundest and most appealing 
drama. Hamlet would thus be removed as far, perhaps, as King 
Lear from the old play on which it was founded. My theory is en- 
tirely in accord with what we should naturally expect in the case 
of such a popular play. It would not be strange if lesser actors 
than Burdage should have inspired to appear in the best of all 
roles, and if a manager should undertake to secure a Hamlet— 
even if only a poor approximation to Shakespeare’s—to offer on a 
tour of the provinces. 

Henry Davin Gray 














































XXXVI 
SHAKSPERE AND THE UNHAPPY HAPPY ENDING 


* HAPPY ende,” thus runs the burden of a song by one of 

the “uncertain” authors of Tottel’s Miscellany—“A happy 
ende exceadeth all.” It is a sentiment, so we are often reminded, 
by no means unknown to the greatest of the Elizabethans. Indeed, 
according to the concensus of critical opinion, All’s Well That 
Ends Well would seem to be the false divinity that, from first to 
last, shaped the ends of all too many of Shakspere’s comedies. 
Thus, Mr. H. C. Hart, in the Arden edition of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, states that that play disintegrates (has “broken down”) by 
the time the last scenes get under way; and Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, speaking, in effect, for a host of others, holds that the 
ending of The Two Gentlemen of Verona “blows all character to 
the winds.” “For stage effect Valentine must surrender his true 
love to his false friend with a mawkish generosity that deserves 
nothing so much as kicking.”* A more or less similar judgement 
has been pronounced upon some of the great romantic comedies, 
the problem plays, and the dramatic romances. As You Like it, for 
instance, is marred, according to Swinburne,? by that “one un- 
lucky smear on one corner of the canvas . . . . the betrothal 
of Oliver to Celia,” a “sacrifice” (like the concluding marital sacri- 
fices in Much Ado, All’s Well, Measure for Measure, Cymbeline, 
and other plays) falsely motivated by “the actual or hypothetical 
necessity of pairing off all the couples” so as “to secure a nominally 
happy and undeniably matrimonial ending.”—“In the fifth act,” 
says Hartley Coleridge, “ladies have no discretion”*—nor gentle- 
men either, if we may believe his fellow critics. By the fifth act, as 
Quiller Couch would have it in the outburst already referred to, 
“there are no Gentlemen in Verona”; and so, allowing only for 
change of scene, as the case may require, to Messina, Roussillon, 
Vienna, Sicily, or Ancient Britain, says many another commen- 
tator. “Kill Claudio,” the command of Beatrice to Benedick,* 
springs out of a fine and humanly altogether excellent moment of 


* Shakespeare’s Workmanship, p. 67. 

* Cf. Furness, Varior. ed. A.Y.L.I., p. 252. 
*Ibid., p. 252. 

*Much Ado, IV, ii, 291. 
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white-hot anger, but Coleridge and Dr. Johnson® would do as much 
in cold blood for Angelo in Measure for Measure. Helena (in All’s 
Well), says Lounsbury,* is “untrue to her sex” in pursuing and 
finally marrying Bertram; and “frankly unfeminine,” according to 
Professor Brander Matthews’ account’ of the conclusion of A 
Winter’s Tale, is Hermione’s forgiveness of her husband “without 
one word of reproach.” Hartley Coleridge,* finally, urges that “the 
exhibition of such madness of heart” as that of Leontes in this play 
—to which instance Mr. G. C. Macauley® adds that of Posthumus 
in Cymbeline—“should be confined to the sternest tragedy,” since 
such sinners could “surely never again be worthy of a restoration 
to happiness.” And all this sacrifice of poetic justice and psycho- 
logical truth, this “holocaust of higher and better feelings” (to 
quote Swinburne once more) is exacted by our “theatrical idol,” 
the conventional happy ending: “the liquorish desire to leave the 
board of fancy with a palatable morsel of cheap sugar on the 
tongue.” In a word, the unhappy happy ending (“nominally happy 
and undeniably matrimonial”)—this really would seem to have 
been the fatal Cleopatra for which Shakspere lost his sense of 
humor—not to mention his artistic conscience—and was content 
to lose it. 

Perhaps he did. Before coming to grips with the problem at 
closer range, it may be well to consider one or two of the ante- 
cedent probabilities. Listen for a moment to Malachi of the Long 
Glen, speaking in Donn Byrne’s Messer Marco Polo: 


The people aren’t as wise as they used to be, brown lad. The end 
of a story now is a bit of kissing and courting and the kettle boiling to 
be making tea. But the older ones were wiser, Brian Donn. They knew 
that the rhythm of life is long and swinging, and that time doesn’t 
stop short as a clock..... But a story is how destiny is interwoven, 
the fine and gallant and the tragic points of life..... Oftentimes the 
stories that grocers’ daughters do not be liking are the stories that are 
worth while. And the worth-while stories do be lasting. .... 


* Coleridge, Literary Remains (for citations cf. Measure, Arden ed., p. 
XXIII) ; Johnson’s Shakespeare, 1765, I, 378. 

* Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, p. 390. 

"Shakespeare as a Playwright, p. 338. 

* Essays and Marginalia (for citations cf. Winder’s Tale, 1st Fol. ed., p. 


277). 
*Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., VI, 110. 
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I call to your mind the stories of the great English writer—the plays 
of the Prince of Denmark and the poor blind king on the cliff and 
the Scottish chieftain and his terrible wife. The Widow Robinson will 
not like those stories, and she will be keeping her white coin. ... . 
But those stories will endure forever. 


And so they will. These plays, however, are tragedies. Have they 
not, therefore, very little to do with the case? This much only: 
In Hamlet and Macbeth Shakspere profoundly deepened the 
tragic outcome of the familiar stories he found in his sources. 
And in the case of Lear he actually ignored the traditional outcome 
of the story as reported by the chroniclers—which is favorable 
to Lear and Cordelia—and the distinctly happy ending of the 
practically contemporary chronicle play of King Leir. This fa- 
miliar fact is of no slight significance. It proves definitely that 
Shakspere was capable of exercising independent judgment even 
in the treatment of familiar stories—capable, at least on occasion, 
of flying in the face of the happy enders and of theatrical con- 
vention. There has been a tendency of late, it seems to me, to 
overemphasize the undoubtedly important fact that Shakspere 
was strongly influenced by current dramatic conventions, modes, 
and fashions. The counterbalancing probability, that he knew his 
own mind and art at least as well as that of his contemporaries, 
and that in general he used dramatic conventions (e.g., the dra- 
matic unities, the conventions of Plautian comedy, and of Senecan 
tragedy) not slavishly but eclectically and critically, bids fair to 
be forgotten. Thus, Professor W. W. Lawrence, in an admirable 
study of the medieval background of All’s Well, states that “the 
problem plays . . . . were written with the solutions fixed in 
advance, and fixed by the convictions of the Elizabethan age,”*°— 
a statement undeniably sound so far as it goes, but misleading in 
that it remains silent as to the dramatist’s artistic responsibility 
for the management of his story and characterization. In so far 
it plays into the hands of those who suggest or imply that in the 
dark comedies or in the other comedies Shakspere yielded care- 
lessly, and rather blindly, to the convention of the happy ending. 
His making over of the old King Leir is, in my judgment, but one 
of several indications that point in the other direction. And, even 
though it be objected that in this case he could afford to make 


* PMLA, XXXVII, 464. 
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the change because tragedy may for the moment have been in 
greater demand than tragi-comedy, the fact remains that here he 
must have found a fresh occasion—when he was at the height of 
his career and shortly before he started upon the dramatic ro- 
mances—for thinking about the public’s appetite for the happy 
ending, and about the artist’s duty to make the ending consonant 
and harmonious with the whole of the play, that is to say, with 
characterization. I say the case gave him “a fresh occasion” be- 
cause, as will appear presently, he had certainly thought of the 
problem long before—that is to say, before he had finished his 
first play, Love’s Labour's Lost. As regards the tragedies, mean- 
while, no one questions the principle that the end must be in 
psychological accord with the means, indeed that it must crown 
the whole. With respect to the comedies, on the other hand, it is 
customary to urge in defense of the conventional ending certain 
excuses which sound plausible enough but do not after all meet 
the case. 

The best of them, undoubtedly, is the fact that it satisfies (in 
Lounsbury’s phrase) “that characteristic of human nature which 
prefers a fortunate ending of any story said or sung to a sad 
one,” a characteristic so obviously and powerfully operative to- 
day that it requires no illustration? In recognizing this charac- 
teristic of human nature the Elizabethans had, of course, ample 
authority in the theory and practice of the fathers. “Diversity 
of character, seriousness, tenderness, hope . . . . variety of 
events, changes of fortune, unexpected disaster, and a happy 
ending” are among the recognized elements of comedy set down 
by Cicero** and adopted in the earliest critical writings of the 
middle ages.‘* And these elements were, of course, utilized for 
better or for worse from first to last—in the Alcestis of Euripedes, 
for example, in the Plautian comedy of intrigue and the Terentian 
comedy of sentiment, in the early Elizabethan academic imitations 


"Op. cit., pp. 308-09. 

* Though one is tempted to recall the late B.L.T.’s indignant protests 
against movie producers who ruthlessly violate O. Henry’s best stories by 
screening them with stupidly impossible happy endings. 

* Rhetor ad Herenn., Lib. 1 (quoted by Steele in the motto of The 
Conscious Lovers). j 

“Chambers, Medieval Stage, II, 209, cites the Catholicon (1286) of 
Johannes Januensis: “Ccmeedia a tristibus incipit sed cum leatis desinit.” 
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thereof, and in the indigenous development of romantic comedy: 
not without reservations by Peele (who, in The Old Wives’ Tale, 
pokes fun at the happy ending), but whole-heartedly by Greene, 
in James IV and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay—to mention no 
earlier instances among the “old plays” in which, as Shakspere 
himself reminds us,’° each Jack had his Jill in the end. In one 
sense, indeed, the dispensing of large morsels of “cheap sugar” 
at the end of a comedy was perhaps even more distinctly to the 
taste of the Elizabethans than to that of these aftertimes, strong 
as the craving for the confection remains, simply because the 
Elizabethans had sturdier stomachs than we. A stage strewn with 
corpses at the end of a tragedy, or with potential newlyweds or 
reconciled elders at the end of a comedy, satisfied the taste, of 
lordlings and groundlings alike, for strong effects. 

Human nature craves a happy ending at any cost, and Shak- 
spere’s predecessors and contemporaries had given him ample 
precedent for satisfying the craving. To these two explanations 
of Shakspere’s supposedly unqualified yielding to the convention 
still another has been added, and this involves a slight enlargement 
of the field of our inquiry which must be taken into account in 
this preliminary survey of the conditions. “In many of [Shake- 
speare’s] plays,” said Dr. Johnson,’* “the latter part is evidently 
neglected. When he found himself near the end of his work and 
in view of his reward, he shortened the labour to snatch the 
profit.” Many later critics‘ have quoted this dictum of Johnson 
with approval, and even today the prevailing critical opinion still 
holds Shakspere guilty of hasty terminal workmanship, especially 
in the comedies,’* where the hasty ending is almost of necessity 
practically identical with the conventional ending. Professor W. W. 
Lawrence’® accounts for the “singular abruptness” which he finds 
in the “final unravelling” of many of Shakspere’s comic plots partly 


* See below, p. 742. 

* Preface, 1765. 

“Cf., for example, n. 18 and n. 82 below. The only notable ex- 
ception to the usual view of which I know is that of Hazlitt: “Dr. John- 
son is of the opinion that Shakspere was generally inattentive to the 
winding up of his plots. We might think the contrary true” (on Cymbeline 
in Char. of Shakespeare’s plays, 1817). 

*Cf. E. P. Kuhl, PMLA, XL, 567, n. 1, ad fin. 

* PMLA, XXXVII, 468. 
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on the ground that the poet recognizes the audience’s impa- 
tience to go home as soon as the end is in sight. “We all know,” 
Mr. Lawrence reminds us, “the restlessness in the modern theater 
in the last five minutes of the average play.” A plausible sug- 
gestion on the face of it—but the question remains whether it 
goes to the root of our problem. For one thing (as Professor 
J. Q. Adams reminds me) Elizabethan audiences were not in the 
habit of rushing off the moment the play was over, for in those 
days “the jig was called for when the play was done.” We know, 
moreover, that in the tragedies Shakspere, like other great artists, 
shaped many a well-rounded story into a consciously wrought be- 
ginning, middle, and end; that in them his characters live and 
move and have their being in artistic and psychological accord 
with the end as well as the means of the action. Did he know- 
ingly neglect or violate this cardinal principle of dramatic art by 
yielding unqualifiedly to the conventional subterfuge of the arti- 
ficial happy ending in the comedies? 

I shall review the evidence bearing upon this question by 
glancing at representative instances of his practice, in chronological 
order. In doing so, however, I must premise that I am here con- 
cerned with essentials only. That Shakspere throughout his 
career, in the endings of his plays as well as in their beginnings, 
handled details—minor persons and events—with something of 
what Barrett Wendell termed “the carelessness of disdainful mas- 
tery,” I should not for a moment wish to deny. Nor would I 
question the fact that in certain of the plays—such, for instance, 
as A Midsummer Night’s Dream—the question of characterization, 
and hence of an ending in consonance therewith, is not of prime 
importance. In my discussion I shall have occasion to return to 
Dr. Johnson’s charge of hasty terminal workmanship, and to indi- 
cate that it is partly based upon his disapproval of Shakspere’s 
refusal to load the end of his plays with outspoken didacticism. 
For to Dr. Johnson, it will be remembered, Shakspere seemed 
“to write without any moral purpose . . . . His precepts and 
axioms drop casually from him. ... . At the close [he] dismisses 
[the moral] without further care.”*° It will appear, I think, that 
the critics have followed Johnson in complaining of Shakspere’s 
hasty endings without recalling what it was the good doctor missed 


” Preface. 
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at the end. Upon Johnson’s authority, and on the assumption 
that Shakspere must have accepted the convention of the happy 
ending, many a bit of hasty or inverted criticism has been pro- 
pounded. 

Of the early comedies, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Two Gen- 
tlemen, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream especially demand 
attention here. We must begin with the beginning—with Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, but it will be well to bear in mind that these three 
early plays are alike in that all three primarily exploit a special 
theme or occasion rather than characterization. Love’s Labour’s 
Lost writes large the finding that “young blood doth not obey an 
old decree”; The Two Gentlemen draimatizes afresh the favorite 
Elizabethan theme of the sacred claims of friendship; and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is a graceful fairy masque, a dramatic 
prothalamion. Characterization in these plays being, on the 
whole, subordinated to other interests, one may expect to find 
them a happy hunting ground for the critics who want above all 
“truth to the facts of life” in the final disposition of the characters. 
Whatever may be said of the three plays on this score, this much 
is certain: Shakspere’s first play most certainly does not flicker 
out into a conventional happy ending. Indeed, it defies the happy 
enders. The King of Navarre and his three lords, after acknowl- 
edging themselves forsworn and after having all but won over 
the four ladies, are suddenly estopped from victory. News comes 
of the death of the Princess’s father, and therewith the men are 
sent off for a year’s probation,—a savage probation in the case 
of the jolly Biron, who is sent to 


Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches, 


his task, “with all the fierce endeavor” of his wit, 


To enforce the pained impotent to smile... . 
To move wild laughter in the throat of death .... 


No wonder he complains to the king:— 


Our wooing doth not end like an old play: 
Jack hath not Jill. These ladies’ courtesy 
Might well have made our play a comedy. 
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As Professor Baker? stated a number of years ago, “no wholly 
satisfactory reason” has yet been suggested for this “curious end- 
ing,” although recently Professor Austin Gray?* has offered a most 
interesting and ingenious explanation for it. The evasion or post- 
ponement of the marriage issue, according to Mr. Gray, shadows 
forth allegorically the determination of Shakspere’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton, to avoid or postpone a marriage with the 
granddaughter of his guardian, Lord Burleigh. Tempting and 
persuasive as is Mr. Gray’s argument in this connection, I find it 
difficult to reconcile the main tendency of the play—the appeal to 
“affection’s men at arms” to eschew artificial vows of celibacy and 
to enjoy rationally the delights of youth and beauty—with an 
interpretation which would make of the play chiefly an allegorical 
travesty upon a threatened case of enforced marriage. And if 
Biron is Southampton, the savage task assigned to him at the end 
would seem to strike an even more incongruous note** than it does 
otherwise. In any case Shakspere would seem to have been 
pleasantly conscious of the fact that in his ending he was not 
following the beaten path. Nor should it be forgotten that even 
thus early in his career his knowledge of life and of books—wit- 
ness the ending of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,** and of the 
first book of the Faerie Queene, where the Red Cross Knight must 
return for six years of service after getting himself betrothed to 
the Lady Una—might have suggested to him that young lovers 
can sometimes afford to wait a year.” Even so, the ending of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost is distinctly Shakspere’s own. 

It has generally been felt that in The Two Gentlemen he 
achieved a perfect specimen of the unhappy happy ending. To 


™ Shakespeare's Development as a Dramatist, pp. 107-08. 

* “The Secret of Love’s Labour’s Lost)’ PMLA, XX XIX, 581. 

™ Cf. Baker, op. cit., p. 113: “The very playfulness of the whole treatment 
of love throughout . . . . makes the grave note of service... . at 
the end seem incongruous.” 

*% A likeness noted by Furnivall. Cf. L.L.L., Var. ed., p. xxiv. 

* Cf. Hart’s view (cited above, p. 736) that this closing development 
“breaks down” the mainspring of the play. Professor Royster, on the other 
hand, finds here “the most skilful part of the comedy” because, with the men- 
tion of the death of the Princess’s father, “the women cease their mocks and 
the men cast off their masks of insincerity... . . They become, in the 
twinkling of an eye, serious men and women” (L.L.L., Tudor ed., Intr., 
p. xvi). 
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Pope”* the dénouement of this piece seemed “very odd,” and his 
opinion is about as mildly put as any. That this is the most lame 
and impotent conclusion of them all, that it constitutes a “viola- 
tion of the truth of life,” “a complete confession of dramatic in- 
eptitude,” that it is simply “quite out of nature,” “wholly un- 
convincing,” and “absurd,”*’ is the all but unanimous verdict of 
outstanding critics and commentators all the way from Hanmer, 
Johnson and Coleridge to Lounsbury, Baker, Brander Matthews 
and Quiller-Couch—at least three of whom thought the ending so 
bad that Shakspere could not have written it. On the other 
hand, the rationale of the thing has been effectively set forth once 
or twice, especially by Professor Sampson in the Tudor edition.”* 
My reason for returning to it at some length is that the old mis- 
conceptions seem to flourish as vigorously as ever, and that a 
review of the whole matter will throw some light upon the re- 
mainder of our discussion. I need hardly say that I am not en- 
gaged here or elsewhere in this paper in seeking to whitewash 
Shakspere. Certainly Neilson*® is altogether right in pronouncing 
this ending “unskilful.” It is, however, by no means so blind or 
incomprehensible as it is almost always represented; and much of 
the criticism lavished upon it is simply beside the point. 

Let us recall the difficulties. (1) The fickle Proteus forgets his 
love for Julia (who follows him, disguised as a page), betrays his 
faithful friend Valentine, and threatens force to win Silvia—in 
the forest—after Sir Eglamour, her protector, has run away. Sir 
Eglamour’s unceremonious exit is the first hurdle to stop the 
critics. (2) Valentine, who has captained the outlaws and has 
seen and heard Proteus’s villainy, charges him with treachery— 
more especially with falsehood to friendship. Proteus is shamed 
and asks pardon. This Valentine, the perfect friend, grants, and, 
to heap coals of fire upon the head of the late offender, resigns 
the lady to him: 


See Furness, Var. ed. of the play, and critical works cited in previous 
notes, for the opinions quoted immediately below. 

* For an interpretation which goes dangerously near the other extreme 
see First Folio ed. of the play (Porter and Clarke). 

* See also W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, XXXVII, 468. 

* Cambridge Shakespeare, p. 51. 
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And that my love may appear plain and free 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 


(3) Julia, present in disguise, speaks up and reveals herself; 
whereupon Proteus’s wandering affections immediately return to 
her—Silvia remaining silent the while. (4) The Duke, who had 
exiled Valentine rather than accept him as a son-in-law, changes 
his mind without winking an eyelash. Of these several difficulties, 
the second—the “mawkish generosity” of Valentine in offering to 
surrender Silvia to Proteus—is, of course, the gravest. It led 
Hanmer and Coleridge severally to denounce as corrupt the coup- 
let I have quoted, and with it the whole ending. Against this 
view many editors have urged, with Dr. Johnson and Malone*° 
that “from mere inferiority’—or immaturity—‘nothing can be 
inferred”; and others have seen** that to eliminate this passage 
is to cut into the vitals of the play. As recently as 1921, however, 
Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson, in their (Cambridge) edition 
of the play, have once more insisted that this part of the ending 
cannot be Shakspere’s. Their chief objections correspond to 
those enumerated above. They conclude that the couplet in ques- 
tion, and most of the other “anomalies” noted, are assignable to 
an unknown adapter, or to the actors. This conclusion can only 
be described as a total misunderstanding of what Shakspere 
was about. His play, as the title indicates, concerns primarily 
the friendship of the two gentlemen, who are types of the perfectly 
faithful and of the absolutely faithless friend. The piece is Shak- 
spere’s most elaborate essay in the friendship theme, a theme 
everywhere alive and active in Elizabethan literature.** It ap- 
pears prominently in Euphues, in the Arcadia, and in other ro- 
mances early and late; in the sonnets (notably in Shakspere’s 
sonnet No. 42) and everywhere in other lyrics; as also in Shak- 
spere’s other plays, especially in The Merchant of Venice (in 
which Bassanio tells Antonio that “life itself, my wife, and all 
the world” are not with him “esteemed above” Antonio’s safety) 
and in The Winter’s Tale and Twelfth Night. The theme was a 


* Cf. Johnson’s note on 3 Henry VI, in his Shakespeare, V, 225; Malone’s 
Shakspere, IV, 130; Lounsbury, op. cit., 387-88. 

*See n. 28 and text, above. 

“On this subject cf. Intr., Tucor ed. of the play, and Minto, Char- 
acteristics of English Poets, p. 215. 
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commonplace, moreover, in the work of Shakspere’s fellow drama- 
tists. Lyly’s treatment of it in Endymion** is close to that of The 
Two Gentlemen, and one aspect or another of it is made much of 
in plays ranging all the way from Edwards’ Damon and Pythias 
to Greene’s Friar Bacon and Marlowe’s Edward II. 

In The Two Gentlemen the keynote is struck at the start. 
“Sweet Valentine” and his “loving Proteus,” we learn, “from 
their infancy . . . . have conversed and spent their hours to- 
gether.”** In the course of his betrayal Proteus in so many words 
admits his “treachery” to his friend and to his code, “the law of 
friendship,”** though he dismisses it for the moment: “I to my- 
self am dearer than my friend.” Silvia, of course, forcibly reminds 
him of his evil-doing—to her he is “subtle, perjured, false, dis- 
loyal,” a “counterfeit” to his “true friend.”** Valentine himself, 
a youthful sentimentalist who has had much time to feed his 
fancy while superintending his comic-opera outlaws in the green- 
wood,*’ drives home the point: 

Thou common friend that’s without faith or love..... 
O time .. . . accurst, ‘ 
’Mongst all foes that a friend should be the worst. 


Proteus thereupon acknowledges his fault, and Valentine, in the 
supposed exaltation of the moment, offers the supreme sacrifice 
to friendship—a Silvia for a Proteus. It is quixotic, of course, 
and very silly; but not nearly so important or tragic as the critics 
suggest. Silvia remains silent not, as is universally supposed, be- 
cause she is struck to the heart. She is merely breathless after 
her struggle and fright.** Moreover, she knows her Valentine and 
his fine sentimental whimsies**—and she will have plenty of time 
to talk later! For the moment Julia, who has as much at stake 
as anybody, but hasn’t had a chance to say a word, very naturally 
breaks in and, after a momentary swoon, takes command of the 
situation. That Proteus relapses so speedily to his first love and 
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2! that Julia is willing to take him back, may seem incredible. It 
ee | must suffice here to observe that Shakspere seems not to have 
te j 4 taken the fickleness of young blades too seriously—witness the 
ce § III, iv, 130-180. * See opening of V, iv. 
F “A, t, ¥, as Th te, &. *'V, iv, 58-60. 
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analogous instances of Romeo and Rosaline, and of Demetrius 
and Helena in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julia, moreover, 
is very much in love, and she, at least, knows all sides of her 
bargain. To the general problem of the restoration to favor of 
hardened young sinners such as Proteus, Bertram, and their ilk, 
I shall have to return later.*° 

The remaining anomalies are merely characteristic instances 
of Shakspere’s free and easy workmanship in the early plays. He 
does not bother to explain why the brave Sir Eglamour ran away. 
The man had to be gotten out of the way—and out he goes. Sir 
Eglamour is of little account anyhow, and might well have been 
left out altogether. The Duke’s convenient change of front is 
explicable on the same general principle—a principle operative 
also in the later plays. Obviously there is a vast difference be- 
tween those of Shakspere’s kings (or dukes) who are also human 
beings with large potentiality for good or evil—such as King 
Claudius, and Richard II, and, in my judgment, the Duke in 
Measure for Measurc*'—and those who are only nonentities in 
royal robes, such as the three dukes of the early comedies and 
Duke Frederick, the usurper of As You Like It. His royal high- 
ness of The Two Gentlemen swallows his objections without a 
gulp. His brothers in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and in The 
Comedy of Errors politely end by setting aside the law of the 
land—against undutiful daughters and straying Syracusans, re- 
spectively—the sanctity of which they had proclaimed from the 
housetops at the start. Similarly, Duke Frederick in As You Like 
It begins with an act of violent usurpation and ends with an 
equally violent conversion and renunciation. But these things 
and personages belong to the non-essentials of which I spoke at 
first. It might be argued that they are merely tyrants, above the 
law of the land and the law of plausibility. It is more to the 
point to remember that they are lay figures: humanly and dra- 
matically speaking they equal zero, and zero inverted at the happy 
end is zero still. As regards The Two Gentlemen, finally, it is 
only fair to add that its final disposition of the characters is in 
keeping with the slightness of characterization throughout, and 
that its chorus hymeneal is merely an unskillful postlude to the 
coronation march of the faithful friend. 


“See below, p. 752. “See below, p. 755. 
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With the later comedies I shall have to deal in more general 
terms, but I must first return briefly to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and to the three farcical plays, A Comedy of Errors, The 
Taming of the Shrew, and The Merry Wives. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream also has an undeniably matrimonial close, but this 
is altogether as it should be in a prothalamion. Here if ever, as 
Puck reminds us, 

Jack shall have fill, 

Nought shall go ill, 
and no questions asked. No one can help seeing that from the 
start two-and-a-half of the couples are sufficiently in love for all 
practical purposes, and Oberon himself, by charming the eye of 
the fickle Demetrius, spares us the trouble of worrying about the 
future happiness of that gentleman and his lady. As for the 
farcical comedies, no one, to my knowledge, objects to their end- 
ings on the score of conventionality. Everyone is agreed that 
sweet Anne Page and Petruchio, Falstaff and Katharine, all work 
out their own salvation or damnation, as the case may be. Every- 
one admits, too, that the ending of The Comedy of Errors (with 
the possible reservation already noted) is admirably managed, 
especially in view of the fact that the play is early and follows, at 
this point, a source of indifferent merit. Luciana and the Syra- 
cusan Antipholus do, of course, fall in love at first sight—an ex- 
cellent thing according to the principle so eloquently and fre- 
quently set forth by Marlowe and Shakspere, and according to 
that other favorite Elizabethan maxim: 

Thrice blessed is the wooing 
That is not long a-doing. 

Even so, Shakspere is careful to indicate early in the play that 
Luciana is quite ready to entertain the joys and pains of the 
blessed state.‘ For the rest, Augeon and his wife are re-united 
by a well-motivated and well-merited accident; and Dromio num- 
ber one remains in undisputed possession of that mountain of mad 
flesh, his kitchen wench, while his brother, in spite of the happy 
enders, is left with never a morsel to stay his stomach. And the 
troubles of the jealous Adriana with her somewhat free and easy 
husband are quite properly brought to a conclusion in which 
nothing is concluded. 

“TI, i, 26-42. 
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We now come to the later comedies, the plays, pleasant and 
unpleasant, which are at once the fine flower and the fruit of 
Shakspere’s work in this kind. To begin with The Merchant of 
Venice, Portia’s happiness does not altogether depend upon the 
blind verdict of the caskets. Of all the candidates available she 
chooses the one to whom her eyes had given fair messages long 
before her music reminds him where fancy is bred. Nor are we 
left in doubt as to her competency to manage Bassanio in the 
sequel. Bradley** felt that in Shylock Shakspere “drew a figure 
with which the destined pleasant ending would not harmonize,” 
but in this case both the instinctive reaction of children and the 
seasoned balance of critical opinion run counter to Bradley. Tre- 
mendously vital and significant as Shylock is, not Shakspere but 
Sir Henry Irving made him a consistently tragic figure. Shakspere 
wove the pattern of his play with both dark and gay threads, but 
the happy and gracious colors of Belmont are made to dominate 
the dark shades of Venice, at first, and still more at the close. 
Perhaps Shakspere pulled the strings a bit at the end,** when 
three of Antonio’s argosies “richly come to harbor suddenly.” But 
the good that ill winds blow is sometimes slow in coming to har- 
bor, and we might remember that the account of Antonio’s losses 
at first was kept by that careless female bookkeeper, “gossip 
report,” who is mot always “an honest woman of her word.”** 

The case is somewhat altered in As You Like It. Here Shak- 
spere himself may be held accountable for conveying certain early 
impressions which in one sense justify Swinburne’s lament about 
the end. Possibly Hartley Coleridge is right in suggesting that 
“Oliver is made too bad in the first scenes.” The real difficulty 
in the unpleasant comedies and the dramatic romances (though 
criticism as a whole has ignored it) lies not so much in the happy 
end as in the unhappy beginning. Forgiveness may be earned by 
the agony of expiation, prolonged through years or concentrated 
in a single day. But the reader, on turning back the pages, may 
be distressed to recall how wicked Leontes and Posthumus and 
Oliver were at the outset. Suppose it be granted, however, that 


“ Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 21, quoted by Baker, op. cit., pp. 268-69. 
“As suggested by Quiller-Couch, op. cit., p. 97. 
“III, i, 6-7. 
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Shakspere, like his medieval forebears in and out of the drama,** 
somewhat overcharged his early effects. The real point is that 
Shakspere’s audiences had no earlier pages to turn back to. Shak- 
spere counts upon the actor’s art not only to startle us into at- 
tention at the outset but also to realize—and humanize—the end. 

In another sense, however, all this does not seriously matter so 
far as As You Like It is concerned. The mating of Celia and 
Oliver, after all, is not of much more consequence to the play than 
that of Phebe and Silvius. The couples who have a more essential 
being—Touchstone and Audrey, Orlando and Rosalind—are de- 
lightfully provided for from first to last, in spite of Quiller- 
Couch’s*’ doleful foreboding that Orlando is fated to be loved 
but nagged all his life through. Again, Duke Frederick’s about- 
face, as we have already seen, is not to be taken too seriously. Dr. 
Johnson lamented that Shakspere did not pause at this point to 
drive the moral home: 

By hastening to the end of his work, Shakespeare suppressed the dia- 
logue between the usurper and the hermit and lost an opportunity of 
exhibiting a moral lesson in which he might have found matter worthy 
of his highest powers.** 

Though later critics do not share Johnson’s regret over the lost 
moral opportunities, they continue to deprecate these “hasty end- 
ings.” Indeed, I am not sure whether the outspoken strictures of 
Johnson are as serious as the misunderstanding of Shakspere’s 
method which is revealed by the tone of friendly apology assumed 
in more recent criticism. The implication again and again is, 
that Shakspere achieved the magic charm of his play in spite of 
himself—in spite of the “semi-comic’’**® haste, the “preposterous 








submit that Shakspere knew what he was about. One or two 
such dramatic fantasies as A Midsummer Night’s Dream and As 
You Like It, which are not subject in beginning, middle, or end, 
to the ordinary laws of cause and effect, are more precious than 
whole libraries of well-meant criticism. 

“The writers of the miracles and moralities, and Chaucer (witness the 
impossible husband in the Clerk’s tale of Griselda). 

“Op. cit., p. 109. 

“Op. cit., II, 108. 

“Brander Matthews, op. cit., p. 161. 

© Furness, Var. 4.Y.L.1., p. xx. 
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“The celerity of the mating,” or, to use Shakspere’s own phrase, 
“the sudden wooing . . . . sudden consenting,”** which he quite 
consciously chose to adopt as a recurring motif in his comedies, 
has again given pause to the critics in the case of Twelfth Night. 
Dr. Johnson*? thought the piece diverting as a whole but wanting 
in “credibility” and, once more, in “proper instruction” at the 
last. One wonders—for criticism sometimes makes strange bed- 
fellows—whether the author of Back to Methuselah shared Dr. 
Johnson’s scruples. “Shakspere,” according to Mr. Shaw’s preface, 
“did not make Hamlet out of its final butchery, nor Twelfth 
Night out of its final matrimony”—which may be quite true and 
yet quite irrelevant, unless Mr. Shaw could demonstrate that Shak- 
spere marred either of these great plays by the endings he provided. 
As regards Twelfth Night, it is but fair to add that the critics 
in general take exception merely to the speed with which the 
conclusion is effected.°* Hardly anyone nowadays seriously ques- 
tions that in their nuptials the sentimental Olivia and the super- 
sentimental Duke fare exceedingly well, nor that Viola and her 
brother have charm and brains enough to make any four persons 
reasonably happy. Malvolio, of course (like Shylock, but to a 
lesser extent), is left high and dry in the end; yet to all but the 
sentimentalists he remains a broadly comic figure. The fears 
for Maria which are expressed by Dr. Furness—“however disas- 
trous a marriage to so turbulent a husband [as Sir Toby] may 
prove’®*—are certainly not well founded. Sir Toby tells us that 
Maria “adores” him;°> we know that he is proud of her,®* and 
that she has long set her cap for him.®? Once married, we may 
rest assured Sir Toby will not be unreasonably turbulent—lest he 
find that Maria did not exhaust her bag of tricks upon Malvolio. 

As for the ending in Much Ado, we may at once dismiss the 
queer notion expressed by the poet Campbell that Benedick’s life 
will be made unhappy by Beatrice’s supposed “bad temper.” Our 

"A.Y.LI, V, ii, 8-9. 

"Op. cit. 

“All that is improbable in Twelfth Night is the celerity of the mating” 
(Brander Matthews, of. cit., p. 163); cf. Furness, Var. T.N., p. XXII. 

“See Var. T.N., note on I, iii, 51. 

"TI, iii, 1096. 

“TI, iii, ros. 

*T, v, 29-31. 
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only problem is that presented by the Hero-Claudio story. Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews** minimizes this problem by reminding 
us that we need not take too seriously an affair which is merely 
“ancillary to Beatrice and Benedick;” nevertheless his suggestion, 
though obviously in point, does not take account of all the rather 
complicated elements involved. The Hero-Claudio story falls in 
line with the problem of the “unpleasant” plays, All’s Well and 
Measure for Measure—Troilus and Cressida being exciuded from 
this discussion because its ending is obviously anything but con- 
ventionally happy. One may have misgivings as to the outcome 
of Hero’s marriage as well as that of Helena in All’s Well, in 
view of the treatment accorded them (before marriage) by young 
Claudio and Bertram. These two, being, according to our lights, 
lewd fellows of the baser sort—flippant, stupid, brutal, and un- 
trustworthy—seem as unpromising husbands as Proteus, and An- 
gelo of Measure for Measure. But one should not condemn 
Shakspere for patching up these marriages without pausing to 
consider the actual conditions under which these plays were pre- 
sented to the audience and also the different standards by which 
conduct was judged in Shakspere’s age. Some of these matters, 
of course, have been touched upon by the commentators, but, so 
far as I am aware, they have nowhere been discussed connectedly 
and comprehensively. I must content myself here with a brief 
summary of these considerations: 

To hold (with Coleridge) that offenders such as Hero’s Claudio, 
and Angelo, are morally as guilty as though their evil-doing had 
actually brought tragic consequences, is to propound ethics in a 
vacuum. ‘The audience is too busy to do this. It laughs up- 
roariously at Dogberry in the one piece, and enjoys playing 
Haroun al Rashid with the Duke in the other. Knowing that 
things are sure to come out reasonably well, it is not inclined to 
pass capital sentence against the chief offenders. 

Again, we should not forget that the women of these plays 
knew their men better than we do, and perhaps knew them to be 
less impossible than the more obvious passages of the action neces- 
sarily suggest. “When Imogen forgives Posthumus, who may dare 
to refuse his pardon?” asks Campbell,®® and the question will 


* Op. cit., p 153. 
* Dramatic Works of Shakespeare (cf. Cymb., First Fol. ed., p. 262). 
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apply also to Helena, Hero, and the rest. Helena has watched 
her bright particular star “every hour’”®° of many days, at home, 
where she had opportunity to learn something of young Bertram’s 
everyday qualities. Similarly, the quiet Hero shows in the arbor 
scene with Beatrice that she is by no means too blind or stupid 
to weigh her ultimate chances with her “dear Claudio,” although 
her case is somewhat complicated by her father who, like many a 
modern parent in fact or fiction,®’ insists upon a marriage pri- 
marily to save appearances. If Mariana of the moated grange, 
finally, craves “no other nor no better man’? than Angelo, it is 
after she has had ample time and opportunity to decide that 
Angelo is not an altogether impossible risk. Before condemning 
these “marital sacrifices,” even from the modern point of view, 
as quite irrational, let us not forget that women still marry men 
to reform them. Moreover, these women possess the advantage, 
such as it is, of dealing with contrite sinners whose past is known 
and whose future will be under strict observation. 

It may be well to recall the suggestion already made, that Shak- 
spere perhaps somewhat theatrically overstates the case against 
some of his near-villains early in the game, relying upon the audi- 
ence to forget, and upon the actor to emphasize the good side 
later. Nor should Claudio’s frivolous readiness to marry “another 
Hero” or Bertram’s easy consent to the match with Lafeu’s 
daughter count too heavily against them. They merely yield, 
more or less callously, to marriages of convenience in accordance 
with the custom of the time and the exigency of their several 
situations. 

The single standard of morality, of self-control, and gentle con- 
duct simply was not an Elizabethan standard. Proteus, Hero’s 
Claudio, Bertram, and even Angelo, are all young men, and in 
the case of such, Shakspere and the Elizabethans made large al- 
lowances.** In King Lear Gloucester’s frank talk about the 

© All’s Well, I, i, 97-104. 

“ See, for example, Sheila Kay-Smith’s The Crown and the George. 

* Measure, V, i, 431. 

**Johnson’s objection to the ending ignores this consideration while 
stressing, once more, his point that Shakespeare’s hasty endings do not 
properly enforce the moral: “Decency required that Bertram’s double 
crime . . . . should raise more resentment. ... . His mother might 
easily forgive him” but “his King should more pertinaciously vindicate his 
own authority and Helena’s merit: of all this Shakespeare could not be 
ignorant, but Shakespeare wanted to conclude his play” (Op. cit., III, 
386). 
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“pleasant vices’”** of his youth bears its own significance. As 
Luciana in The Comedy of Errors® reminds her married sister, a 
young man then was “master of his liberty”; “time” only was 
his ultimate master. Hence her advice—‘“Be patient, sister.” The 
corollary is obvious. In the heritage of the Elizabethan young 
woman from her medieval grandmothers, patience—Griselda’s 
virtue—constituted no slight portion, though time would, of course, 
play into the hands of the Elizabethan wife. All this Professor 
Lawrence® has so admirably set forth that it requires no further 
illustration here. 

The studies of All’s Well and Cymbeline, just referred to, em- 
phasize the fact that the themes of the “devoted wife” and the 
“chastity wager” which underlie these plays, together with the 
substitution device of Measure for Measure, are drawn from 
medieval stories thoroughly familiar to Elizabethan audiences, 
which accepted these stories without psychological scruple and 
without prejudice to the heroine. The ending of the plays, how- 
ever, Professor Lawrence believes to be purely irrational—a con- 
vention taken over by Shakspere simply because “it was also a 
convention of story-telling,” in which “the cold light of reason is 
no guide.” In short, according to Mr. Lawrence, these endings 
have only “the inconsequence of fairy tale.” This conclusion I 
am unable to accept. The fairy tale inconsequence in these plays, 
as in such a tragedy as King Lear, lies not in the end but in the 
beginning. And if the license of the men and the patience of the 
women in these plays did not far exceed the standards of the 
Elizabethan code, then the endings, too, are not altogether ir- 
rational. Happiness is a relative condition, which each age must 
define anew in its own terms. Accordingly, it is possible that the 
modern reader may make excessive requirements. Helena and 
Hero and Mariana, Elizabethans all, who were more or less aware 
of what they were doing and what they had reason to expect, 
may have had at least a fighting chance for happiness. 


Measure for Measure ends with four prospective weddings—if 
we include the one in which the irrepressible Lucio is an unwilling 


“TI, i, 10-18; V, iii, 170; cf. Brander Matthews, op. cit., pp. 308-3009. 
“ag, i, 7-9. 
*@ PMLA, XXXVII, 421 ff.; XXXV, 3091 ff.; see above, pp. 738 and 740. 
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principal. We have considered thus far, however, only the mar- 
riage of Mariana, and she is a comparatively unimportant charac- 
ter in the play. The critics are right in centering attention upon 
Isabella, the Duke, and Angelo. What shall we say, now, of the 
pardon granted to Angelo and the marriage of Isabella to the 
Duke? Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Andrew Lang, Brander 
Matthews, and Neilson are but a few of the critics who join, more 
or less heartily, in condemning these aspects of the ending.” I 
shall have to quote from one or two of them to put the case fairly. 
Coleridge, for one, while recognizing the power of the play, con- 
demned its ending as “painful .... hateful .... disgusting... . 
horrible” and “degrading.” Neilson,°* more guardedly, suggests 
that Isabella’s appearance “as the prospective bride of the Duke 

. . may be regarded as a concession to the convention of the 
happy ending,” and this view is more fully and positively pre- 
sented by Brander Matthews,** who puts it thus: 


That Isabella, resolved as she was to enter a nunnery .. . . should 
pair off with the Duke at the end .... so that the so-called comedy 
may end with three weddings, leaves her in our memory as a figure 
sadly diminished from the heroic. The Duke has not wooed her... . 
yet she accepts him offhand, practically selling herself for rank, al- 
though she had refused to sell herself to save her brother’s life... .. 
Even the villain Angelo is spared and dismissed to matrimony. 


Whether the end Shakspere arranged for these characters is in 
any sense defensible is to my mind a matter of interpreting them 
as Shakspere intended. I feel that the critics have not altogether 
done this, especially in the case of the Duke, who is the central 
figure of the play. The indictment against him is,”° in brief, that 
he is shifty, timid, and inclined to intrigue—and that he “gains a 
wife who is a million times too good for him.” The answer is that, 
in spite of his faults, he is not so bad as he is painted. Measure 
for Measure was written within a year of Hamlet, which it ob- 

*For the other side, cf. Walter Pater, Appreciations, cited in Measure, 
First Fol. ed., and the Intr. to that edition, neither of which, however, 
covers the case as here presented. For comment by the critics named, 
and others, and for fuller reference, see Intr., Arden ed., and “Selected 
Criticism” First Fol. ed. of Meas. 

“Op. cit., p. 326. 

“Op. cit., p. 326. 

* As outlined by Hart, Intr. Arden ed. 
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viously resembles at certain points." The Duke is, to my mind, 
curiously like Hamlet—at least the Hamlet of conventional 
criticism, for he lacks the Dane’s power of straight-forward action 
| in emergencies and has absolutely no sense of humor. The Duke 
would not have known how to handle Hamlet’s pirates, and Hamlet 
(as well as King Henry V"*) would have scorned to punish Lucio 
merely for poking fun at him behind his back. But the Duke, 
though he “has crotchets in him” and a somewhat theatrically 
secretive way with him, is, notwithstanding, ‘a scholar, a 
statesman, and a soldier.”"* He is, as Isabella tells us early 
ay in the play, “the good Duke” who “loves the people” but not 
i the shows of office, and whom the people, including even the 
rascal Lucio, love in turn."* His weakness, of which he is well 
aware (“ "Twas my fault,” he says, “to give the people scope’’) 


en 


grows out of his Hamlet-like habit of self-analysis and ironical 

4 reflection, his love of “the life removed,” in which latter respect 
Dr at least he is no more culpable than the good Duke of As You Like 
“Fi It, or Prospero, neither of whom anyone especially blames for 
: i their early neglect of their dukedoms. Like Hamlet, this Duke is 

“4 : profoundly disillusioned.”* In his case, as in Hamlet’s, untoward 
ij t circumstance strengthens a native tendency to hold life off at 


a arm’s length for ironic observation. He watches Angelo as Hamlet 
3 watches King Claudius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern— 
shrewdly, ironically, all but too curiously, and yet, in the last 
analysis, by no means ineffectively. For him, too, the times are 
out of joint, and though he, unlike Hamlet, has chiefly himself 
to blame, it must be said for him that he knows human frailty’® 
| and has the qualifying charity which makes of decisive action | 





against the superficial surface of evil a tyrannous exaction. Like 
Isabella he holds that it is excellent to have a giant’s strength but 


: : tyrannous to use it like a giant. Unlike Angelo, he would con- 
t demn the fault but not the actor of it. But the situation demands 
‘ action. The Duke suspects Angelo as a “seemer,” but knows that 
E ™ See text immediately below, and n. 77. 
4 ™ See Henry V, IV, i, 216-235; IV, viii, 53-63. 
i 4 III, ii, 155. 
fe "III, i, 197. 
it 


™ Cf. III, i, 6-41, etc. 

se} “But that human frailty hath example for his failing, I should wonder 
4 
k 


at Angelo” (III, i, 189-91). 
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Angelo, unlike himself, has no hesitation in facing the compli- 
cated problem of doing essential justice. Angelo, therefore, is 
put in charge. The Duke carries on a double experiment—to 
see what decisive action will do to cure social corruption, and 
how austere hypocrisy, placed in authority, will unmask itself— 


“Hence we shall see 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be” (I, iii, 53-54). 


But he remains behind the scenes to check the evil that threatens, 
and to this extent he does not shirk his responsibilities. In fact, 
the results of his experiment are not altogether futile. He sees 
corruption boil and bubble as he could not have seen it in any 
other way, and, though he finally lets off most of the rascals, he 
has secured first-hand knowledge for future reference. But he 
also finds, in the persons of Escalus, the Provost, and, most of 
all, in Isabella, that truth and honor and hope still live, even in 
Vienna. The Duke, in short, if this analysis is sound, is a curious, 
but not altogether contemptible, fellow. Is Isabella a million 
times too good for him? Whose wife is not—if she be an Isabella! 
Her good Duke, at all events, has power, which she can help him 
use. Has she not hungered for power to fight evil in this world, 
and will she not now be able to outdo, in this world at least, the 
service of many votaries? And certainly Isabella is the very per- 
son for the Duke. If Hamlet’s Ophelia had been such an one, 
Hamlet would not have said “To a nunnery go.” Our Duke says 
the right thing. He lacks faith in men, resolute strength, joy. 
All these things Isabella can give him. Not till the end does he 
tell her that he has found her “lovely,” but he has watched her 
under fire and found her true and strong of heart. Long wooings, 
as we have seen, were not the fashion in Elizabethan times, and 
. a duke’s wooing would certainly not be unfashionably long, though 
it is not strange that Isabella should remain speechless when his 
dukeship, in the midst of all his other closing revelations, sud- 
denly puts the essential question. 

What has just been said as to the Duke goes far to explain the 
case of Angelo. The Duke himself shares responsibility for 
Angelo’s evil-doing, since he put Angelo in power in spite of, 
or rather because of, his doubt of the man’s integrity. For this 
reason, and for Mariana’s sake, Angelo is allowed to live. To the 
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precisian Angelo, however—who is as merciless and clear-sighted 
in his self-judgment as King Claudius in Hamlet’’—the public 
shame of his exposure is a punishment scarcely less severe than 
the death for which he himself asks shortly before the end.”* 
“The idea that death spells the height of tragedy,” as we have 
recently been reminded, “has long since proved itself wrong.””® 
Conversely, it may be observed, such a happy ending as that 
achieved by Angelo, if it does not exactly spell the height of every- 
day comedy, is not without its ironic force. 


It is unnecessary to examine in detail the endings of the several 
dramatic romances. Shakspere’s mood and method in these is so 
much alike that it will suffice to deal briefly with the group 
as a whole; moreover, the tests already applied to the earlier 
plays are to some extent valid here also. The faults of workman- 
ship already observed, are, it may be admitted, especially in evi- 
dence here—particularly those that grow out of the “carelessness 
of disdainful mastery.” These plays are romances, with the 
readily recognizable characteristics of the type: an idealized 
background, crowded action, an occasional melodramatic emphasis 
upon situation, or a striving for surprise at the expense of charac- 
terization—especially of the secondary characters. It is to be 
expected that these conditions should have their effect upon the 
endings of the plays. At the end of A Winter’s Tale, for ex- 
ample, Paulina and Camillo are married off in summary fashion, 
but with the re-establishment of the Queen, Paulina’s occupation’s 
gone, and Camillo has long been homesick, which—being inter- 
preted by Leontes*°—means that he is not disinclined to the 
match. On the other hand, in Cymbeline, it is difficult to escape 
the feeling that the villain Iachimo is melodramatically conceived 
and handled, both in his early misdeeds and in his ultimate re- 
pentance. Criticism, however, not content with this, has brought a 
similar indictment against the main personages of the plays— 
Posthumus and Leontes, for example; and it has challenged as 
incredible or merely conventional the dramatist’s solution of the 

™ Compare Measure, II, iv, W.F.-17, with Hamlet, III, iv, 36-72. 

*V, i, 376-79. 

See Kathleen Millay’s essay “On a Cowardly Tendency,” Literary 
Review, N.Y. Evening Post, July 14, 1923. 

”W.T., V, iii, 142. 
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problems which confronted Imogen, Hermione, and Prospero. 
This judgment I believe to be mistaken, although I do not question 
the likelihood that Shakspere was influenced by the prevalent con- 
ventions of the type in which he was working, that he knew his 
Beaumont and Fletcher** and what the public wanted, and did 
not scruple to utilize any or all conventions for his own purposes. 
In his earlier comedies, however, as we have seen, he did not 
slavishly accept the convention of the happy ending, but rational- 
ized it by characterization. Did he fail to do so in the dramatic 
romances? 

The chief point*? against the endings of these plays has been 


* As Professor Thorndike has shown; though it is also well to recall 
that Shakespeare’s earlier plays contain not a few of the elements which 
became especially marked in the dramatic romances: surprise in the ending 
of A Comedy of Errors, forgiveness in As You Like It and Measure, etc. 

@ Barrett Wendell (Shakespeare, pp. 358-368, cf. First Fol. ed., Cymb.) 
finds in both Cymbeline and The Tempest a “deliberately skillful handling 
of dénouement.” Most critics agree so far as The Tempest is concerned, 
and few question the admirable workmanship of the closing (statue) scene 
of The Winter’s Tale. In the case of Cymbeline, however, Furness and 
Professor Lawrence (cf. PMLA, XXXV, 301 ff.) see another instance of the 
hasty ending. In fact all of the last three acts, according to Mr. Law- 
rence, give the impression of “hasty and careless workmanship,” as if the 
dramatist had lost his interest. He takes exception, especially, to the last 
speeches of Posthumus and Imogen. Their reunion should have been staged 
and phrased “with appropriate dignity. Instead, all that the scene has 
to offer is this: 

Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again. [Embracing him.] 
Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die. 
A mixture of wrestling, horticulture, and banality which could hardly be 
surpassed.” In a footnote Professor Lawrence adds: “Perhaps not everyone 
will agree. Charles Cowden Clarke thought this reunion ‘perfectly di- 
vine!’” De gustibus non disputandum est! To me the thing seems not 
“divine” but sufficiently natural and reasonable, for in such a case actions 
speak louder than words. It is a moment of high emotional strain. Post- 
humus had struck the page, not knowing that the page is Imogen. Then 
comes the final revelation, which Imogen brings to a period by embracing 
her husband, and daring him, as it were, to cast her off again. O. Henry’s 
story, “The Proof of the Pudding,” illustrates the point that some human 
beings in a state of high emotional strain express themselves with a curious 
lack of dignified formality. Are not a couple of hyperboles and a mixed 
figure or two quite pardonable under the circumstances? 
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strongly put by Creizenach,®* whose conclusions are in substantial 
agreement with those of many other critics.** Creizenach is as- 
tonished to find 


how easily in these closing scenes the wrong-doers are pardoned, 
even when through their criminal devices they have conjured up the 
greatest dangers. .... The most unbelievable [forgiveness] in this 
regard is that of the innocent and suffering women who in many pieces 
are forsaken by their husbands for a mistress . . . . or even pursued 
with attempts to kill. Conclusions about the moral convictions and 
feelings of the dramatists cannot be drawn from all this; it is obviously 
a part of the style of the romantic-fantastic drama. .... 


This view has three implications: first, that the conversion of 
the chief evil-doers is in itself impossible or that it is not made 
dramatically plausible; second, that the act of forgiveness itself is 
humanly unbelievable; third, that the ending is purely conven- 
tional—not in consonance with characterization nor in any recog- 
nizable accord with the poet’s own convictions. We must look 
briefly at the other side. 

It should be noted, in the first place, that the sudden con- 
versicn of sinners is not a motive which Shakspere employed for 
the first time in the dramatic romances. One remembers Oliver 
in As You Like It, to cite no further instances. In his case, as I 
have already suggested, the will to believe is not so much staggered 
by his return to decency—he is, after all, the brother of Orlando 
and the son of good Sir Roland—as by his early misdeeds. And 
does not the same hold true of Posthumus and Leontes? Shak- 
spere is careful to inform us that Posthumus, besides having won 
the love of Imogen, is universally beloved as a noble gentleman; 
and that Leontes has long been a true friend and a good husband. 
The incredible thing about them—deftly touched off at the be- 
ginning, where it can soonest be forgotten—is not their “con- 
version” but the original lunacy which leads them to their mad 
villainies. Are they so far removed, after all, from Lear, whose 
repentance is much more humanly true and believable than his 
aberration at the outset? “Man’s liability to sudden and com- 


™ Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, IV, 306 ff. Cf. n. 84, below. 

“The passage is quoted approvingly by W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, 
XXXVII, 440. Quiller-Couch (op. cit., p. 200) says somewhat the same 
thing. Compare notes 8 and 9 and text, above. 
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plete conversion” is, according to William James,** “one of his 
most curious peculiarities.” Sudden conversions may be uncon- 
vincing dramatically—as witness the case of Iachimo—but Post- 
humus and Leontes are not converted; they simply return to 
sanity. 

“Tt would be unchristian,” says an anonymous commentator,*® 
“not to forgive Leontes.” At all events, it is entirely human and 
plausible to do so, and at least as logical as to parole a life-prisoner 
who has served sixteen years on excellent behavior. For the final 
forgiveness in Shakspere’s dramatic romances is to some consider- 
able extent earned by suffering. Not mere surprise for the audi- 
ence but agony suffered by the chief offenders motivates the end. 
Posthumus and the King of Naples (confederate with Prospero’s 
usurping brother) do not suffer for sixteen years, but time is not 
the only measure of agony. And, to turn to the side of the 
forgivers, Imogen, Hermione and Prospero have been mellowed 
and humanized by time and suffering. In short, the “unbeliev- 
able forgiveness” of these dramatic romances is mot unbelievable. 
It is the serene mercy which grows out of suffering, ripening into 
wisdom and charitable judgment. “The rarer action,” says 
Prospero, is “in virtue than in vengeance.” Prospero in the large 
is not Shakspere, but the whole tendency of the dramatic romances 
indicates that this sentiment which he expresses is not merely “a 
part of the style of the romantic drama.” It is Shakspere’s own: 
one of the noblest and most definite of the “moral convictions” 
of his maturity. 

It is not necessary in such a study as this to end in John- 
sonian fashion by stressing the moral. I would conclude, instead, 
by propounding a question: Granted that the ingenuous public 
wants a happy ending at any cost, is it not also true that the 
blasé critics (like Cecily in The Importance of Being Earnest*’) 
have a way of condemning the thing on general principles—with- 
out much concern for the merits of any special case? If so, who 
is more conventional, Shakspere or his critics? 

ALWIN THALER 

“Variety of Religious Experience (1907) p. 230 (cf. on this point, 
Intr. Arden ed. of Measure for Measure, p. XXV). 

"W. T., Varior., p. 362. 

™ Cecily hopes her governess’s novel “did not end happily?—I don’t like 
novels that end happily. They depress me so much. 

Miss Prism. The good ended happily and the bad unhappily. That is 
what Fiction means. ’ 
Cecily. I suppose so. But it seems very unfair.” (Act II.) 








XXXVII 


SOME MARGINALIA ON SHAKESPEARE BY 
Ss. T. COLERIDGE 

HE British Museum possesses two sets of Shakespeare’s 

plays which were annotated by S. T. Coleridge. Coleridge’s 
copious marginalia were utilized by his nephew, H. N. Coleridge, 
for Literary Remains, but with a great deal of rewriting, which 
was in part, but only in part, necessary. Of the fragments here 
printed, the first has not, I believe, appeared before; the second 
has been printed with alterations and large omissions; the third 
has been altered. 


I 
[THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKESPEARE] 


1. Drawn from the .... [?] faculties of the human mind, the 
idea always a priori, tho’ incarnated by observation a posteriori et ab 
extra. 

2. No appeals to appetites, but to the passions. 

3. In the high road of nature. 

4. The only poet, except Milton’s Eve, who drew women as they 
are in their incorruptible nature. 

5. The only modern English poet who was both a poet and at the 
same time a dramatic poet. 

6. The only one who supplied all the beauties of the ancient chorus 
without the defects and limitations, first by the exquisite lyric inter- 
mixtures and second, by making general truths the outburst of passion. 

7. Revertnce for all the professions and established ranks and 
usages of society—friar, physician, etc. 

8. In very few instances mere monsters introduced, as in Goneril 
—and then with what judgment. 

9. Moral and prudential wisdom. 

10. Comparative purity.’ 

The fragments printed below are curious instances of the liber- 
ties which H. N. Coleridge sometimes took with his text. In 
the first of these fragments (II), H. N. Coleridge omitted about 
half of the material at the beginning. Although this introduction 
contains some repetition, like most of Coleridge’s lecture notes, it 
is of considerable interest. Then the editor condensed a long 


*This note is one of the marginalia in the Theobald edition of Shake- 
speare owned by Coleridge’s friend, Morgan. British Museum press- 
mark, C. 45. a. 21. See Volume VI, blank recto opposite page 488. 
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conclusion into two sentences in his own words. Finally, he com- 
bined the whole with another fragment from a different source 
which dealt with a similar subject. All this was done silently. 

In the second fragment (III) H. N. Coleridge apparently dis- 
tributed the various elements to four different pages, unless these 
same sentences appear elsewhere in lost manuscripts. 


II 


We commence with The Tempest as a specimen of the romantic 
drama. But whatever play of Shakespeare’s we had selected there is 
one preliminary point to be first settled, as the indispensable condition 
not only of just and genial criticism, but of all consistency in our 
opinions. This point is contained in the words, probable, natural. 
We are all in the habit of praising Shakespeare or of hearing him 
extolled for his fidelity to Nature. Now what are we to understand 
by these words, in their application to the drama? Assuredly, not the 
ordinary meaning of them. Farquhar, the most ably, and if we except 
a few sentences in one of Dryden’s prefaces (written for a particular 
purpose and in contradiction to the opinions elsewhere supported by 
him) first exposed the ludicrous absurdities involved in the supposition, 
and demolished as with the single sweep of a careless hand the whole 
edifice of French criticism respecting the so-called unities of time and 
place. But a moment’s reflection suffices to make every man conscious 
of what every man must have before felt, that the drama is an imi- 
tation of reality, not a copy—and that imitation is contra-distinguished 
from copy by this: that a certain quantum of difference is essential to 
the former, and an indispensable condition and cause of the pleasure 
we derive from it; while in a copy it is a defect, contravening its name 
and purpose. If illustrations were needed, it would be sufficient to 
ask—Why we prefer a fruit view of Van Huysum’s to a marble peach 
on a mantel piece—or why we prefer an historical picture of West, 
to Mrs. Salmon’s wax figure gallery. Not only that we ought, but 
that we actually do, all of us judge of the drama under this impression, 
we need no other proof than the impassive slumber of our sense of 
probability when we hear an actor announce himself as a Greek, 
Roman, Venetian, or Persian in good mother English. And how little 
our great dramatist feared awakening in it we have a lively instance 
in proof in Portia’s answer to Nerissa’s question, “What say you then 
to Falconbridge, the young Baron of England?”—to which she replies— 
“You know I say nothing to him, for he understands not me nor I 
him. He hath neither Latin, French, or Italian, and you will come 
into the court and swear that I have a poor pennyworth of English.” 
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Still, however, there is a sort of improbability with which we are 
shocked in dramatic representation no less than in the narrative of real 
life. Consequently, there must be rules respecting it; and as rules 
are nothing but means to an end previously ascertained (the inatten- 
tion to which simple truth has been the occasion of all the pedantry 
of the French school) we must first ascertain what the immediate 
end or object of the drama is. Here I find two extremes in critical 
decision; the French, which evidently presupposes that a perfect de- 
lusion is to be aimed at,—an opinion which now needs no fresh con- 
futation; the opposite, supported by Dr. Johnson, supposes the auditors 
throughout as in the full and positive reflective knowledge of the con- 
trary. In evincing the impossibility of delusion, he makes no sufficient 
allowance for an intermediate state, which we distinguish by the term 
illusion.” 

In what this consists I cannot better explain, than by referring you 
to the highest degree of it, namely dreaming. It is laxly said that 
during sleep we take our dreams for realities, but this is irreconcilable 
with the nature of sleep, which consists in a suspension of the volun- 
tary and therefore of the comparative power. The fact is that we 
pass no judgment either way—we simply do not judge them to be 
unreal—in consequence of which the images act on our minds, as 
far as they act at all, by their own force as images. Our state while 
we are dreaming differs from that in which we are in the perusal of 
a deeply interesting novel in the degree rather than in the kind, and 
from three causes: First, from the exclusion of all outward impres- 
sions on our senses the images in sleep become proportionally more 
vivid than they can be when the organs of sense are in their active 
state. Secondly, in sleep the sensations and with these the emotions 
and passions which they counterfeit are the causes of our dream- 
images, while in our waking hours our emotions are the effects of 
images presented to us. Apparitions [are] so detectible. 

Lastly, in sleep we pass at once by a sudden collapse into this sus- 
pension of will and the comparative power: whereas in an interesting 
play, read or represented, we are brought up to this point, as far as it 
is requisite or desirable, gradually by the art of the poet and the 
actors, and with the consent and positive aidance of our own will. We 
choose to be deceived. The rule, therefore, may be easily inferred. 
Whatever tends to prevent the mind from placing it or from being 


*The preceding paragraph alone is printed by H. N. Coleridge, Cf. 
Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 274. 
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gradually placed in this state in which the images have a negative 
reality. .... 8 


III 


The opening of Macbeth contrasted with that of Hamlet—In the 
latter the gradual ascent from the simplest forms of conversation to 
the language of impassioned intellect, yet still, the intellect remain- 
ing in the seat of passion. In the Macbeth the invocation is made at 
once to the imagination and the emotions connected therewith.* Super- 
stition in both; yet in each not merely different but opposite.5 The 
Weird Sisters, as true a creation of Shakespeare’s as his Ariel and Cali- 
ban—the Fates, the Furies, and the materializing Witches being the 
elements.® 

The Second Scene illustrated by reference to the play in Hamlet, 
in which the epic is substituted for the tragic in order to make the 
latter be felt as the real life diction.’ 

THoMAs M. Raysor 


* Coleridge had his own copy of Shakespeare’s works rebound with 
interleaving (British Museum pressmark C. 61. h. 7). The passage above 
comes from the blank pages in front of The Tempest. 

“Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 368. 

® Ibid., p. 360. 

*Ibid., p. 370. 

"Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 371. The whole of the above frag- 
ment appears continuously in Coleridge’s Shakespeare on the interleaf op- 
posite p. 363. 











XXXVIII 


THOMAS MIDDLETON AND THE FASHION IN 
PLAYMAKING 


IDDLETON’S London comedies of his early period, 
1604-1614, have, throughout the course of English dra- 
matic criticism, inspired curiously diverse comments. 

The early comedy of Middleton is as light, rancid, and entertaining 
as anything in Elizabethan drama. It is irresponsible rather than 
immoral, and does not exactly recommend, or approve of, the trickeries 
and debaucheries which it represents, in a life-like way, under im- 
probable conditions. ... . His aim is at effect, and he rarely fails in 


“Very coarse, very dull, altogether distasteful and ineffectual ;” 
“of unpleasant and extravagant quality;” “ugly and unnatural;” 
“heavy, empty, and feeble;” “ more stupid and offensive they 
could hardly be.” Thus Professor Gayley quotes Swinburne on 
Middleton, and adds: 


“from sympathetic quotation I cannot persuade myself to re- 
a The portrayal of manners and characters is vivid, but the 
manners are not of England, nor even of London, at the core. They 
are the manners of a theatre-haunting mob that recognized its image 
in the gallant . . . . the drunkard, gambler, cozener, .. . . These com- 
edies are cinemetographs of immorality, not cast upon canvas with 
a view to the profit that may be derived from the pathetic or satiric 
exposure of frailty, but to the delight that attends the apotheosis of 
irreverence, wantonness, and filth.” 

Upon the whole, Middleton’s comedies dealing with the English life 
of his own age are perhaps the truest dramatic representation of it. 
He is less intent upon reproducing strong and enduring types of the 
Jonsonian kind than upon drawing faithful pictures of men and man- 

“fers which shall bring home in a facile manner the straightforward 
lessons of morality and virtue which it is in the power of his comic 
muse to teach..... His whole genius was free from any tendency 
to exaggeration, while of his moral aim there is no reason whatever to 
doubt.® 


No wonder Mr. Gamaliel Bradford says, “Middleton is a 


* Arthur Symons, Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit., VI, Chap, m1, p. 71. 
*C. M. Gayley, Representative Engl. Comedies, III, xxi and xxiv. 

* Adolphus Ward, Hist. of English Dram. Lit., Lond., 1875, II, 540. 
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dramatist about whom it is hard to make up one’s mind.”* Gay- 
ley’s unequivocal condemnation, published in 1914, while it 
admits that the London comedies are useful to the student of 
realia, and that they “stimulated wiser dramatists of a later day 
to photograph life and manners more genuinely representative of 
society . . . . furnished hints of dramatic technique, and by their 
life-like dialogue helped to prepare the vehicle for realistic art,” 
still insists that, since “the theatre has let them die, the average 
student may as well follow suit.”> For some years consequent 
to the publication of this comment, it looked as if all students, 
average and otherwise, had taken its advice. In 1925, however, 
appeared an excellent monograph,® which developed with con- 
siderable fullness Gayley’s suggestion that the plays in question 
contained “hints of dramatic technique;” that they contain much 
more than hints Mr. Dunkel’s analysis proves conclusively. Gay- 
ley’s other admission, that these comedies are interesting to the 
student of realia, offers a second challenge. 

These London comedies are, as a matter of fact, indispensable 
to a study of realism as it has appeared through the long history 
of the English drama. They offer a striking example of a prob- 
lem no less alive in the twentieth than in the seventeenth century: 
the problem of extreme realism, or naturalism, as employed upon 
the stage. The realism of Middleton’s early comedies is, essen- 
tially, the realism of such popular plays of our own day as call 
forth the activities of the censor, and the problem of the critic of 
Middleton is equally the problem of the critic of the modern 
“out-spoken play.” There is a definite relation between all such 
plays and their public: they are often excused as being of benefit 
to public morals in that they point out the penalties of sin; they 
are frequently defended as good art because true to life; they 
almost invariably meet with financial success. To these Middle- 
ton comedies the critics’ have, at one time and another, applied 


*Gamaliel Bradford, “The Women of Middleton and Webster,” Sewanee 
Review, xxix (1921), 14. 

® Gayley, op. cit., III, xxv. 

*Wilbur D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in 
his Comedies of London Life, The Univ. of Chicago, 1925. 

™See The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen, Boston, 1855; 
The Works of Thomas Middleton, with Introd. by A. H. Bullen, London, 
1885; The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. Dyce, London, 1840; F. G. 
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all three of these tests; but in such diverse and confusing fashion 
that a word of synthesis should prove illuminating. 

The subject-matter of these comedies consists mainly of various 
manifestations of vice and greed. They spare no detail, however 
vile, of those aspects of London life which their author has 
chosen to portray. His pictures are as circumstantially accurate 
as a Dutch genre painting. Here he is at one with Jonson, 
Dekker, Heywood, Fletcher: they all reproduced, in their realistic 
comedies, much the same external London. The difference in the 
plays of these men lies in their varying degrees of genius and in 
the eyes wherewith they looked upon this London; their portrayal 
of the manners, customs, outward life, of street and tavern and 
fair are the same. There is no need to refer here in detail to 
Middleton’s well-known pictures of fashions, in dress and other 
things, of streets and alehouses, domestic interiors and shops. 
As for the life which fills these shops and rooms, it is difficult 
to see how any critic can call it unnatural. The sketches of 
domesticity in general, and of married life in particular, do not 
differ essentially from scenes which one may see staged today in 
any down-town New York apartment-house, for instance. The 
language of an angry woman and a rough man in 1927 New 
York is, perhaps, less rank and lurid than that of a similar couple 
in 1610 England, but the general tone of their repartee does not 
differ from the mutual recriminations of the brutal captain and 
his injured Castiza, or from the conjugal discussions of the Kixes 
or the Yellowhammers. Indeed, the entire Yellowhammer menage 
is unpleasantly familiar to any moderately experienced observer 
of human society: the pretentious, ignorant mother, scolding the 
lumpish daughter for not practicing her music and dancing; say- 
ing, “when I was your age”; trying to decipher the Latin letter 
from the son at college, “amantissimis, carissimis’”—he has sent 
the carrier’s man, he says; “ambobus parentibus”—for a pair of 





Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama from 1559-1642, 
Lond., 1891; C. H. Herford, Article on Middleton, in Dict. of Nat. Biog.; 
A. C. Swinburne, Introd. to Mermaid Series ed. of Middleton, London, 
1887. A. Symons, “Middleton and Rowley,” in Cambridge Hist. of Engl. 
Lit., VI, Chap. v, and A. Ward, of. cit., Vol. II. 
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boots—’* and the rest. Sordid as all this life is, it pictures 
vividly such phases of contemporary society as it attempts to 
portray. Its people—nobles, courtiers, doctors, lawyers, politi- 
cians, tailors, shop-keepers, country gentlemen, ladies, country 
wenches, bourgeois wives and daughters, courtesans, are all either 
drivers or victims of the two great blood-hounds, vice and greed. 
Violetta and Castiza are, with the exception of a few colorless 
young marriageable daughters of no great significance in the plays, 
almost the only women neither sexually immoral nor engaged in 
schemes to cheat. As for the men, it is hard to find one who is 
not vicious, or greedy, or a fool. But, so far as they go, these 
men and women are real. Blurt, Middleton’s master-constable, 
and Simon, the tanner-mayor, are drawn as vividly as Dogberry 
and Verges. “Take a note of all those that laugh at me,” says 
Simon when he is holding his assizes, “that when I have done I 
may commit them;”® Shakespeare himself never put his finger on 
a more revealing instance of the fool in power. Mistress Yellow- 
hammer is not the only illiterate social climber to pretend to 
understand a foreign tongue, and scheme to marry her daughter 
to a title. Mistress Glister is the neat house-keeper we all know: 
“Let them come in if their feet be clean,”*® she cries when Club 
and his fellow-prentice bring Gerardin’s trunk; and later—quite 
pardonably—she bursts out, with an agonized look at her clean 
floor, “Spit not, good Club, I cannot abide it!’* Violetta is true 
to one type of the eternal feminine: she is Ann in Man and 
Superman—“The music likes me not, and I have a shoe wrings 
me to the heart; besides I have a woman’s reason—I will not 
dance because I will not dance;’’™ and later, when the real cause 
of her preoccupation is revealed: “No, No, my French prisoner, 
I will use thee Cupid knows how, and teach thee to fall into the 
hands of a woman... . nothing but thy life shall serve my 
turn.2? As for the courtesans, they are the most interesting wom- 
en in these London comedies, and afford a series of character 
studies of no mean merit. The courtesan in A Trick to Catch the 
Old One is a spirited young person, an excellent actress, enjoying 


*A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, I, i. 
*The Mayor of Queenborough, V, i. 
* The Family of Love, Il, iv. 

™ Blurt, Master Constable, I, i. 

* Blurt, Master Constable, I, i. 
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a game of wits for its own sake, and delighted when she is made 
an “honest woman” at the end of the play. Imperia is an over- 
strained, nervous, irritable woman, carrying her ignoble life with 
a high hand, indulging her undisciplined temper and speech, re- 
vealing in every line a restless fever of discontent, but always 
fundamentally a creature of the flesh, with no real spiritual quality 
or moral stamina. “Sing, sing, sing,” she bids her women, “some 
odd and fantastical thing, for I cannot abide these dull and 
lumpish tunes, . . . . no, no, no, give me your light ones, that go 
nimbly and quick, and carry sweet division.”** Occasionally she 
drops a bit of sad philosophy: “O, fie, fie, fie, fie, fie——that dia- 
monds should make women such fools!’** or, again, “Yet to tell 
lies may hurt the soul; fie, no, no, no,—souls are things to be 
trodden under our feet when we dance after love’s pipe.’”"*> The 
country wench in Michaelmas Term might be the heroine of any 
modern Why Girls Leave Home, so entirely is her motive the sad 
desire of the poor girl to be a lady and wear fine clothes. Thus, 
while it is true that some of the characters in these comedies are 
exaggerated,—notably Allwit’® and the Captain,’’ both monsters; 
Master Easy,'* too much the dupe; Quomodo,’® the swindler 
carried to heights of absurdity,—still the critic of Middleton is 
forced to admit that his realism is, as far as it goes, real. He is 
both scientist and artist, carefully anatomizing his material and 
then using its concrete external detail to indicate its inner signifi- 
cance. We cannot accuse Middleton’s realism of being merely 
external, nor can we find in it any trace of Ben Jonson’s humours. 
His sinners are flesh-and-blood people—even when they are ex- 
aggerated—not Sins or Foolishness stalking on two legs. Why, 
then, are these comedies not justified by their truth as art? 

Because their author was more scientist than artist. His treat- 
ment of the life he portrays is not untrue to a part of human na- 
ture, but it is untrue to the whole of human nature. Not to the 
whole of society; the subject-matter of these plays shows that 

8 Ibid, Il, ii. 

“ Ibid, I, ii. 

* Ibid, Il, ii. 

* A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 

* The Phoenix. 


* Michaelmas Term. 
* Ibid. 
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Middleton was here confining himself to a very limited portion of 
society; hence any condemnatory statement that these indecent 
comedies are misrepresentative of society as a whole would be 
absurd. All criticism of the completeness or incompleteness of 
their realism must be based on his characterization of such mem- 
bers of human society as he has chosen to depict. His characters 
are nearly all evil, and lack even the virtues of their vices. Do 
such people live? Shakespeare, and Fielding, and other im- 
mortals, suggest that they do not: their bad characters always 
have reasons for being bad, and their badness develops, along 
with their goodness, through the course of the drama in accord- 
ance with the action and interaction of circumstance and char- 
acter, of the laws of cause and effect. The people in Middleton’s 
London comedies are not only too evil, but they are the same at 
the beginning, the middle, the end of the play. They fail in the 
same way, and for the same reason, that so many modern realis- 
tically drawn characters fail; the men and women are real, but 
they are not significant of the whole reality of life. Too much 
anatomizing, then and now, of specimens already built; not 
enough conceiving and developing, by an art which intensifies 
the normal processes of growth, of whole human creatures. Mid- 
dleton, like the modern realist, had intellect, a clear sense of 
fact, rare ability in portraying contemporary manners, but he 
was not, like Shakespeare, “capable of falling in love with” these 
people he painted with such vivid realism.” 

So we must conclude that these plays are untrue to life; not 
because they confine their subject-matter to the sinks and gutters 
of society, but because they do not tell us all the truth even 
about the gutters. Middleton’s realism is incomplete: it never 
suggests the whole of any man; science predominates in it and 
hence it fails to fulfill the whole subject of art. Why, then, did 
Middleton, the playwright who later did his share in achieving 
art in The Changeling, concern himself with a set of plays so 
unworthy of his best powers? Was it to reform society, as Ward 
and his adherents maintain? In the light of available evidence, 
it would seem not. There is no proof that Middleton had any 


»” A.C. Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jonson, N.Y., 1889, p. 38. In this 
study Swinburne points out the fact that Ben Jonson’s comedies suffer 
from over-scientific realism. 
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moral aim; even granting him the authorship of the Black Book, 
his statement therein carries no conviction as to his having a 
serious moral purpose. The Black Book was just another pam- 
phlet, aimed to meet the popular demand. As Routh makes 
clear,” the pamphlets of Green, Nash, Dekker, Rowlands, Hall, 
Marston and Middleton catered to a vast background of plebeian 
sentiment, the result of the general disillusionment and rapidly 
deteriorating spirit of the early seventeenth century. Symons,?? 
as is well known, has demonstrated that Middleton’s expression 
of moral aim in the Black Book was no more than a pretense, 
written to please the taste of the time. 

Just what this taste was has recently been thoroughly rehearsed 
by Professor Sisson,?* who probes deeply into the causes, racial, 
social, political, historical, remote as well as near, of the public 
taste of this entire period. His conclusions are of peculiar interest 
to the student of Jacobean realistic comedy in general, and of 
Middleton in particular. He reminds us that it was a public 
which delighted in the brochures and satirical pamphlets of the 
day; in the Broadsides, full of sensational news; and that it de- 
manded on the stage the things talked about in the taverns and 
read in the daily publications. This taste, he explains, was 
inevitable among men whose minds had been freed by the 
Renaissance and who were full of curiosity about all aspects of 
human life. It was an insatiable public, always demanding some- 
thing new;** and it had an overwhelming preference for realism (a 
preference which had been marked in the English audience ever 
since the Miracle plays), and for realism as the basis of comedy 
and action, not as the basis of social science. Comedy such as 
that of Ben Jonson’s humours, Mr. Sisson points out, was, like the 
plays of Chapman, distinctly the “highbrow” drama of the time; 
over against it are set the popular plays of a host of men of all 
calibres, among whom he cites Middleton as one of the foremost.”” 


* Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit., IV, Chap. xv. 

* Ibid, VI, Chap. m1, 68, 69. 

“C. J. Sisson, Le Goftt public at le Thédtre Elisabéthain jusqu’a la mort 
de Shakespeare, Dijon, 1922. 

™ Ibid, p. 30. 

* Ibid, p. 32. 

* Ibid, p. 79. 

* Ibid, pp. 75-76. 
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Finally he proves at some length that the audience which wit- 
nessed these popular realistic comedies was essentially a unit, 
truly representative of the national taste as a whole, a union of 
the academic and the popular theatre. 


Nous croyons avoir démontré que le gout public fut un ensemble 
complexe qui comprenait tous les éléments de la vie de la nation 
entiére et de ses traditions, qu’il est impossible de separer le gout 
populaire, en matiére de spectacle, du gout cultivé.. .. . *8 

D’ailleurs le théatre élisabéthain est trop grand pour qu’il ne 
représente pas des gotits véritablement généraux et nationaux, et qu’il 
ne refléte pas l’esprit national tout entier. On s’attendrait a priori 
a la conclusion 4 laquelle nous sommes arrivés, que dans tous les 
moments essentiels, la nation fut uniformé dans ses gotts drama- 
tiques.?° 

Quant aux gros mots, au langage cru et aux propos verts, il ne 
faut pas les attribuer tout simplement a un désir de plaire aux esprits 
bas, non plus qu’a I’influence du goiit de la foule. Cela tenait a 
l’état des moeurs, dans toutes les couches de la société. .... Le gros 
sel des farces ou des fabliaux du moyen Age forme encore un élément 
essentiel de l’humour. Enfin ]’élément comique, dés les Miracles, est 
profondément réaliste.*° 

Such an audience goes far toward explaining why Middleton 
wrote the London comedies; and his own statements, in the pre- 
face to The Roaring Girl*' and elsewhere*? complete the explana- 


* Ibid, p. 87. 

* Ibid, pp. 49-50. 

” Ibid, p. 146. 

"“The fashion of play-making I can properly compare to nothing so 
naturally as the alteration in apparel; for in the time of the great crop- 
doublet, your huge bombastic plays, quilted with mighty words to lean 
purpose, was only then in fashion; and as the doublet fell, neater inventions 
began to set up. Now, ... . our plays follow the niceness of our garments, 
single plots, quaint conceits, lecherous jests, dressed up in hanging sleeves: 
and those are fit for the times and termers” (Foreword to The Roaring 
Girl). 

*“A sport only for Christmas is the play 
This hour presents to you; to make you gay, 
Is all the ambition ’t has, and fullest aim 
Bent at your smiles, to win itself a name; 
And if your edge be not quite taken off, 
Wearied with sports, I hope ’t will make you laugh.” 
(Prologue to The Widow) 
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tion. He studied the fashion in playmaking; he watched the 
audience and gave it what it wanted. The fact that the low life 
he depicted in these plays was not his native milieu, as it was 
Dekker’s and Rowley’s, adds further evidence by indicating that 
he used it consciously as a means to popularity; that he did not 
follow Ben Jonson in employing realism as a vehicle for moral 
lectures on social problems (a practice which Mr. Sisson shows 
to have been far less popular than the pure comedy of action) ,** 
again bears witness to his skilful gauging of his audience. 

In all this he is, of course, at one with Dekker, Heywood, and 
Rowley, who belong, with Middleton, to the transition from 
Elizabethan to Jacobean comedy, and who specialize in depicting 
contemporary manners. Nor does he differ from Fletcher in 
kind, however great may be the difference in quality. Fletcher’s 
purely Jacobean comedies of manners and intrigue are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, scored by Gayley as severely, and in almost the same 
words, as are Middleton’s London comedies. The intrigues, he 
says, are woman-hunts or man-hunts; the hunters are destitute 
of morals; the manners those of “a fashion-loving, theatre-haunt- 
ing coterie utterly unrepresentative of the law-abiding and normal 
European of that or any other day.’’** An analysis of the Fletcher 
comedies reveals the same conclusions as to their adaptation to 
the audience of the period as have been shown above to apply to 
Middleton’s. Gayley regrets that Fletcher’s genius shows “‘prosti- 
tution of art to sordid sensationalism.”** In short, the fashion in 
playmaking was followed as carefully by the one able dramatist 
as by the other. There is nothing unique in the fact that Middle- 
ton catered to his audience; the wonder is that, in the face of his 
contemporaries’ commonly recognized habit of indulging the taste 
of the time, any critic should have settled upon Middleton the 
motive of moral uplift. To do so is, surely, to confuse Middle- i 
ton’s popular comedies with Ben Jonson’s Humours; to set Mid- 
if dleton in the wrong group. 
ne So much for the Middleton of 1604-1614, in this matter of 
% motive. Do the romantic tragi-comedies of his middle period, in ; 
which he collaborated with Rowley, sustain or refute the con- 
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+ * Sisson, op. cit., p. 76. 
*“ Gayley, op. cit., III, lxiv ff. 
* Gayley, op. cit., III, lxxviii. 
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tention that he wrote realistic comedy solely to please con- 
temporary taste and to get his plays acted? 

In the first place, Middleton was not denying the taste of the 
age in writing, with Rowley, The Old Lawe, A Faire Quarrell, 
The Spanish Gipsie, The World Lost at Tennis, or The Change- 
ling. Romantic comedy, tragi-comedy, came well within the popu- 
lar demand for comedy, as analyzed by Mr. Sisson in the study 
quoted above. In the transition from Elizabethan to Jacobean 
drama, the tragi-comedy, often melodramatic in its violent appeal 
to the emotions, often poetic, interspersed plentifully with realistic 
comic-relief scenes, played as important a part as the comedy of 
manners or intrigue. The success of the Middleton-Rowley 
romantic comedies on the contemporary stage proves that some 
of the Elizabethan public’s love of imaginative romance was alive 
throughout the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Nor 
was the taste for tragedy entirely dead, although the fact that 
of Middleon’s many plays only two are tragedies indicates, at 
least, how preponderant was the demand for comedy. 

In the second place, there seems little cause to doubt the con- 
clusion of Symons,** and even of Gayley,*’ that the extraordinary 
change in tone which marks off the Middleton-Rowley plays from 
the London comedies is due, not to a corresponding change in 
Middleton himself, but to his association with Rowley. Careful 
examination of the plays themselves, and of the scholarship 
brought to bear upon the problem, serves to confirm that con- 
clusion. There is no need to rehearse here the arguments which 
prove Rowley, despite his social inferiority and addiction to sup- 
plying low-life scenes, his roughness, and his limitations as a 
verse-writer, to have been the possessor of a temper, a tone of 
mind, an imagination, more serious, more lofty, and more noble 
than Middleton’s. In addition to these arguments, based on 
internal evidence in the Middleton-Rowley plays, we have the 
plays of Middleton’s final period, written by himself alone, which 
reveal a strange mixture of the early city comedies and the more 
fantastic, poetic, imaginative product of the period of collabora- 
tion. More vital in their characterization, more convincing, pos- 
sessed of less scientific and more artistic realism, these last plays, 
Anything For A Quiet Life, More Dissemblers Besides Women, 

* Arthur Symons, op. cit., VI, part 2, 71 ff. 

* Gayley, op. cit., III, lxi. 
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Women Beware Women, yet bear the impress of the coarse natur- 
alism of the early London comedies. It seems certain that the 
impulse inaugurating the remarkable change which makes the 
romantic comedies of the middle period so superior to the early 
comedies came not from within Thomas Middleton, but from 
without. 

That this impulse liberated, or inspired, in him powers hitherto 
undreamed of is curiously true. The Changeling, with its high 
poetic and dramatic quality, was, it is generally admitted, actually 
written in large part by Middleton’s own hand, but it is equally 
evident that Middleton, unassisted, could not have created De 
Flores. The Changeling bears cogent witness to the fact that 
style is largely dependent upon subject-matter; as the latter grows 
in seriousness and nobility, the former rises with it. That Mid- 
dleton was capable of sustained excellence of style, The Game At 
Chess conclusively proves. But he was not an original genius, 
nor did he possess the far and true vision of the artist. He pic- 
tured vividly certain aspects of the life that went on about him, 
but he failed to interpret it with a poet’s insight. His assimila- 
tive power was remarkable: incapable of striking true sparks from 
his own genius, he caught and kindled quickly and warmly the 
spark struck from another’s. In purpose he was, when left to 
himself, as little serious as any playwright has ever been; he took 
what came his way: experience of life, the demands of a popular 
audience, the inspiration of a colleague, and turned it, good and 
evil alike, to excellent purpose in his business. He was an emin- 
ently practical, versatile, skillful maker of plays which should 
succeed upon the stage. 

As such, he has his place in the long line of English popular 
playwrights. His London comedies cannot be justified as art: 
their realism is too limited, too scientific. Their author cannot 
be condoned as a reformer, for that was the last thing he ever 
thought of trying to be. None the less, these comedies served 
their purpose in pleasing an audience which, far from being the 
“theatre-haunting mob which recognized its own image in the 
gallant, the drunkard, gambler, cozener,” was essentially, as Mr. 
Sisson has shown, the representative audience which, for better 
or worse, then as now, in England and America, has demanded 
and does demand realistic plays of strong as well as dainty flavor. 

HELENE B. BULLOCK 








XXXIX 


CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXT OF BELIEVE AS 
YOU LIST 


IFFORD long ago complained that “the modern editions of 

Massinger offer a very inadequate representation of his 
works,” and Dr. Greg recently remarked—and to a considerable 
extent demonstrated—that this is “unhappily still true.” Having 
recently read the manuscript facsimile of Massinger’s admirable 
Believe as You List and compared the text with that of Arthur 
Symons in the “unexpurgated edition” (save the mark!) published 
in 1889, I am prepared to confirm the opinion of Gifford and 
Greg and to supply the student of Massinger with a comparatively 
long list of corrections to errata contained in Mr. Symons’ text. 
They are as follows: 

1. In twenty-five instances in which Massinger wrote the 
aphetic form ’em his modern editor prints the word them. Twenty- 
three of these follow words ending with a consonantal sound, and 
only two follow vowel sounds (study, see). 

2. In seven passages Massinger wrote th’ for the, but his mod- 
ern editor prints the word without the elision. 

3. In two instances Symons (herafter designated as S) 
printed account for Massinger’s (M’s) accompt. 

4. In one passage (I.1) S unnecessarily changed hindringe to 
hindering ; in two others (II.2 and II.2) remembringe to remem- 
bering; in another (II.2) surrendringe to surrendering; in an- 
other (IV.4) suffringes to sufferings, in another tendringe to ten- 
dering, and in another giun to given, etc. 

5. On p. 387 of his edition of the play S reproduces Croker’s 
reading of the penultimate line on folio 4* as follows: 


Old... . sper with his fierce beams nour... . e in vain 
Careful examination of the facsimile shows that what M wrote 
was in all probability this: 

Old e . . en with silver h[aires pleadinge ijn vaine. 
There is no doubt about the word silver and the h of haires is 
fairly certain. Of the words “their olives and” in the line below 


this the facsimile shows nothing and I doubt whether they ever 
were there. Croker’s readings are very erratic. 
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5. In p. 389 S prints the second and third lines as follows: 


The imperious waves 
Of my calamities have already fallen 


but the facsimile leaves no room for doubt that M wrote 


the imperious waues 
of my callamities [arJe alreadie swolne. 


The word swolne is quite clear. Of the line below this I can make 
out only the word will. 

6. The maimed lines on p. 389 can be amended only to the 
following extent: on the sixth line the first surviving word was 
hopes, followed by a comma; the first surviving word (ore) in 
the seventh line was probably intended for o’er; the first surviving 
word in the eighth line was in all probability prudens (Croker and 
Symons err in printing . . . . us); and the first surviving word in 
the tenth line, was, in all likelihood, theis. 

7. On p. 391 S makes the fat Berecinthius say: “and he [Fla- 
minius] shall find I can/ Think, and aloud too, when I am not at/ 
Her altar kneeling.” Instead of Think Croker had presented his 
readers with the absurd reading, Thank. Massinger wrote very 
clearly chant. 

8. The first two lines on p. 393 read: “If arrogantly you pre- 
sume to take/ The Roman government,” etc. There is little doubt 
that M wrote tax. 

g. To Berecinthius’ assertion (p. 393) that “they are indeed 
the nurses/ And sinews of your war,” S remarks (in a footnote) 
that the true reading may be nerves”; but the manuscript reads 
very clearly “nurses.” 

10. On p. 394 S, following Croker, reads: “J vow he speaks/ 
In his own dialect.” The manuscript reads: “J now hee speakes/ 
in his owne Dialecte.” Notwithstanding the fact that M/’s nm and 
u (for initial v) are often indistinguishable, I think M intended 
the Merchant to say: “Ay, now he speaks/ In his own dialect.” 

11. On p. 395 S, again following Croker, makes Flaminius say, 
absurdly enough, that when the victorious Scaurus with his sword 
pleaded the Roman title, “with our vote,/ you did exclaim against 
us”; but the manuscript shows that M wrote “with one vote you 
did exclaime against us.” M’s u often was identical with his n, 
and his epsilon e often was like his left-shouldered r. The error of 
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printing our for ove occurs also in Cesar’s speech (“‘Yet tremble at 
our frown!”’) in Massinger’s The Roman Actor (II.1, vol. 2, 
p. 28 of Symons’ edition). 

12. The First Merchant, according to S (p. 397) recognizes 
“His [Antiochus’] very hand, leg, and foot,” etc.; but M made 
him recognize “His arme, hand, leg, and foot,” etc., though he 
afterwards deleted the passage. 

13. On the same page Berecinthius is made to say: “So many 
marks/ Confirming us, we owe, in our distrust,/ a sacrifice for his 
safety.” This was evidently a conjectural amendment of Croker’s 
meaningless reading: “Soe many markes/ Confirminge us, wee 
faine in our distrusd [sic] A sacrifice for his safetie.” The manu- 
script (fo. 8*) shows that M wrote “We sin [sinne] in our dis- 
trust” and that the words “A sacrifice for his safety” were in- 
tended as an exclamation. M was very careless in the matter of 
punctuation marks. 

14. Just after this passage the First Merchant exclaims, ac- 
cording to Croker and S, “May Rome smile/” Anything more 
ridiculous can hardly be imagined. M wrote “May Rome sincke” 
[i.e., sink/] but his inc, when looked at hastily, looks like mi. 
The final ke are perfectly clear. 

15. In the third line on p. 409 S prints ne’er, as the text re- 
quires, but the manuscript reads neuer. 

16. On p. 412 S makes Berecinthius say in the Carthaginian 
Senate: “With reverence to/ This place, thou liest.” For the 
words in italics Croker read thy place. The manuscript shows 
unequivocally that M originally wrote thy place but deleted these 
words and wrote the state in an interlineation above them. 

17. The lines which follow are thus printed by S: 


I am grown to this bulk 


Coe reeeeeesrseeesreeseeeseseseseeeeereseeeeseeoees 


M, not foreseeing the advent of a Bowdler, wrote this: 
I am growne to this bulke 
by beeinge libde, and my disabilitie 
to deflowre thy sister. 


Henry Herbert and the stage-adapter allowed the lines to go un- 
censored. 
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18. Immediately following this speech Amilcar says, according 
to S: 


on cousenaede your goddess. She 
Defends you from a whipping. 


Croker had given this passage thus: “J [kisse?] your goddesse. 
Shee” etc. M wrote, clearly enough, “thancke thy goddesse. 
Shee” etc., but deleted the word thy and substituted your in an 
interlineation. 

19. More than once, I think, M wrote perfit, as on p. 412 (in 
the speech of Flaminius), but S changes it, unwarrantably, to 
perfect. He does this also with other unusual words, e.g., tyrant 
for M’s tyran, kept for kepd, etc. 

20. On p. 417 S reads: “The fellow was of trust that you des- 
patched/ to Rome with the packets?” M wrote packet. Croker 
read packetques! 

21. Berecinthius addresses the First Merchant (on p. 422) as 
“thou thin-gut!” but M wrote “you thin-gut!” although in the 
next line he called him “thou thing without moisture!” It is not 
an editor’s business to confine his author in a grammatical straight- 
jacket of his own choosing. 

22. On p. 441 S, correcting an error made by M, reads: “She 
[my soul] is free still, and shall so return/ From whence she 
came.” M had written it instead of she, and S should have in- 
formed his reader of the correction he was making. In the same 
speech (p. 441) S leaves uncorrected a line which, I think, con- 
tains an error. Antiochus says: “My body’s death will not suf- 
fice; they aimed at my soul’s perdition”; the sense clearly re- 

quires aim. 

23. In the Courtezan’s speech (in the first line on p. 445) S 
leaves a lacuna where Croker conjecturally reads “and that is/ A 
sin I am guilty of.” The manuscript is torn at this point and 
the word preceding that is missing, but I think the top of an f is 
visible and I would therefore fill the lacuna with the word for. 

24. Both Croker and S omit a deleted half-line in the Courte- 
zan’s speech in IV.2 (p. 447 of S’s edition). M had made her 

say: “That I had leave/ To pluck thy eyes out! J could suck the 
holes” ; but subsequently someone deleted the last five words. 

25. In the same speech the Courtezan originally said: “And 
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thy father got thee in the wane of the moon,/ dieted with gourd 
water! Oh, the furies!” But subsequently M himself deleted the 
words in italics. 

26. Berecinthius’ speech (IV.3, p. 448) reads, in Croker and in 
S: “I ever use to take my portion sitting.” The sense requires 
used, and the manuscript shows that M so wrote (vsd). 

27. Speaking of Time, Berecinthius says (p. 449): “if you 
please to stay him,/ And bind up the dold knave’s wings, make use 
of my collar.” Thus Croker and S, but M wrote bald. 

28. The first speech of Metellus in IV.4 reads: “There was 
never such a constancie.” Wholly without justification Croker 
and S read: “There never was such constancy.” 

29. On p. 452 S prints: “To me [Rome is] more barbarous than 
ere yet to any/ Brought in subjection.” Ere should, of course, be 
e’er. 

30. In the same speech (IV.4, p. 452) Antiochus is made to 
say: “I have been . . . . Exposed to public frown ;” but the manu- 
script very clearly and correctly reads scorne. 

31. The last line of IV.4 (p. 453) reads: “A temple to my 
penitence in me.” M wrote in, not to. 

32. On p. 458 S makes Marcellus say: “Would I could again/ 


Grant you like opportunity . . . ./ Is this remembered now?” 
Croker before him had printed the second line thus; “Grant you 
like opport [unitie.... but ....].” The probabilities are that 


what M intended was this: “Would I could again/ Grant you 
like opportunity! But why/ Is this remembered now?” Pre- 
viously Marcellus had said: “but why do you lance this sore?” 

33. The second line on p. 461 reads: “And I have strength to 
do it.” The MS. reads, correctly, strengths, as often in Massinger. 

34. Antiochus says (p. 463) to Marcellus and Cornelia: “for 
your mirth’s sake/ I'll play the juggler.” But M wrote: “for 
your mirth sake/ Ile play the iugler.” 

In conclusion I desire to point out that the prologue and the 
epilogue to this play are not in the stiff and crabbed handwriting 
of Philip Massinger, and that the two and a half lines crowded 
in at the bottom of folio 20*, repeating lines which Massinger 
wrote at the top of folio 20” (which are now deleted) are in the 
handwriting of the penman of the prologue and the epilogue. It 
is fairly certain, however, that these were the work of the man 
who prepared the manuscript for performance and rewrote Mas- 
singer’s stage-directions throughout. 

SAMUEL A, TANNENBAUM 








XL 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LYRIC MONOLOGUE IN 
FRENCH CLASSICAL TRAGEDY 
I USE the term lyric in the sense of form rather than of in- 
spiration and should say stances except that the word was 

not applied to the lyric monologues until 1630.1. My subject is 
the origin of the monologues, written in other meters than the 
alexandrine couplet, that are found in the plays of Corneille and 
his contemporaries. The most familiar examples are those of the 
Cid and Polyeucte. They are usually of a contemplative nature, 
but do not necessarily contain a soul struggle. 

Theoretical writings are of little help in determining their origin. 
La Mesnardiére expresses his approval of them,? declaring that 
they give to French plays some of the beauty that he finds in 
Latin and Greek tragedies, but he ventures no statement as to 
their ancestry. D’Aubignac*® considers them highly poetic and, 
with a strange obtuseness that we sometimes find in this ordinarily 
intelligent critic, approves their use provided the actor is given 
time in which to appear to have composed them. His comparison 
of them to lines in the Andromache of Euripides (vv. 102-115) 
suggests the thought that they may have found their origin in the 
passages in Greek tragedy, other than the chorus, that are not 
written in iambic trimeter. But as an investigation of the French 
plays in which the lyric monologue is first used shows that it oc- 
curs in those that are not under Greek influence and is absent 
from those that are, the suggestion, even if d’Aubignac had argued 
for it, would have to be dismissed. The same answer may be 
made to Voltaire’s declaration* that they were a substitute for 
the chorus of ancient plays and of sixteenth century tragedy. If 
that had been the case, we should expect to find them first in 
tragedy, but that is the last genre to adopt them and the chorus 
had disappeared from tragedy long before. 

Rigal, writing in Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la langue et 
de la littérature francaise,’ asserts that the lyric monologue was 

*In Mareschal’s Généreuse Allemande, seconde journée, IV, 8. 

*La Poétique, Paris, 1640, p. 308. 

* Pratique du théétre, edition of Amsterdam, 1715, II, 242, 243. 

*Moland edition, XXXI, 199. He also declares that Rotrou made them 
fashionable, a statement that is far from being true. 

*IV, 223, 224. 
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a novelty when it appeared in Pichou’s Folies de Cardénio,® and 
thinks its use may possibly have been suggested by the songs of 
Racan’s Bergeries. The objection to this theory is that the lyric 
monologue occurs before the latter play was written and that, 
while the songs mentioned, which are in monologues, may have 
helped establish the popularity of the type, it is a mistake to treat 
the Bergeries separately from a large number of earlier plays in 
which songs occur. 

I come now to a fourth hypothesis, the one that in recent years 
has been advocated at greatest length, the hypothesis of the in- 
fluence of the Spanish drama. I once heard Josiah Royce say that 
in the eighteenth century, when men did not know the cause of 
a phenomenon, “they said ‘reason’ much as men today say 
‘evolution.’” I find a similar tendency among certain literary 
historians. When they are in doubt as to the cause of a phenom- 
enon in a French classical play, they cry “cherchez l’espagnole.” 
But as one who believes not only in reason and in evolution, but also 
in the very considerable influence of the Spanish theater upon the 
French, I should like to ask my colleagues in scholarship to study 
the question themselves instead of leaving it to the guesses of 
others, to remember the possibility of common sources, not to put 
their trust in titles only, and to hold firmly in mind the fact that 
even a Spanish play exerts relatively little influence before it is 
written. These suggestions may seem superfluous, but the follow- 
ing example will show that there is still need for them. 

In an appendix to the third volume of his Geschichte der dra- 
matischen Literatur und Kunst in Spanien, von Schack declared 
that “L’hdpital des fous von Beys, 1635, (ist) nach el Hospital 
en que cura amor de amor la locura von Diego de Torres.”” M. 
Martinenche repeated the statement® as though he believed it to 
be true. At any rate he did not contradict it. The same state- 
ment appeared recently in a long article published in an Ameri- 


* First acted about 1628. The privilége was obtained in 1629 as the first 
edition records, but a subsequent edition gives an extrait of this privilége 
in which, by a misprint, the date is given as 1625. This error, repeated 
by Beauchamps, Recherches, II, 65, and several modern writers, has led 
to the belief that the first example in France of the lyric monologue ap- 
peared in that year. 

"Frankfurt, 1854, p. 104 of this appendix. 

* La comedia espagnole en France, Paris, Hachette, 1900, p. 174. 
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can journal. When I wrote to the editor that there was need 
for a reply to this production, as there were so many errors in ; 
it that his readers might be seriously misled, he answered that 
he considered it a very fine article with very few mistakes and 
even implied that professors of French would object to it only 
because they would dislike to admit that Spain had influenced 
French literature so extensively. It seems to me, however, that 
our principal reaction will be one of amusement, for the French : 
play in question is certainly as old as 1635 while the Spanish i 
author,’® by no means an obscure figure, was born in 1696 and 
his play was published in 1744, over a century after the work it 
is supposed to have inspired. It is the best example I know of 
prenatal influence! 

This instance and many others that I might cite will show how 
really frivolous much of the study of relations between the two 
countries has been. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
influence of Spanish plays on French plays was large, but when 
did it begin, how extensive was it, what was its exact nature— 
these are questions to which we seldom find reliable answers. 

Now Corneille in the preface to his Androméde defends his use 
of stances on the ground that in their tragedies the Greeks used 
anapests, troches, and hexameters as well as their standard meter; 
that Seneca did the same; and that the Spaniards changed their 
meter with every new scene. Martinenche interprets the passage 
as follows: “Ne nous avoue-t-il [Corneille] point que s’il a usé 
de stances, c’est a l’exemple des Espagnols qui changent aussi 
souvent de genre de vers que de scénes?’* But Corneille con- 
fesses nothing of the kind. He does not say why he used stances. 
He merely defends his use of them by reference to dramatists of 
other nations and says no more of Spaniards than he does of 
Greeks. 

Nevertheless M. Martinenche’s interpretation of Corneille has 
influenced another scholar to defend his point of view and give it 
precision. This is Dr. Werner Mulert, who published in Herrig’s 
Archiv for 1922 and 1923 a series of articles on the lyric mono- 
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IX (1926), 220. : 
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logue in the plays of Corneille and his contemporaries. Accord- 
ing to him, the first examples are found in three plays produced in 
the years 1628 to 1632 and before them there were, in addition 
to the alexandrine couplet, only choruses or songs. He raises the 
question whether the use of lyric monologue developed out of 
these last or was due to the example set by Lope de Vega, who, as 
is well known, often employed the sonnet in monologues, and 
concludes that the French were primarily following Lope’s ex- 
ample. He is led to this conclusion by the fact that Lope wrote 
before the French authors he mentions and that he assumes that 
the Spanish theater exerted an enormous influence upon the 
French when the lyric monologue was first coming into use. But 
let us test the accuracy of this assumption. 

One hundred and seventeen French plays’? are extant from the 
seven years (1628-1634) in which the lyric monologue came into 
pretty general use. Of these the sources of over half are known. 
How many of them derived their plots from Spanish plays? Two 
comedies'* and two tragi-comedies’* by Rotrou and an anonymous 
imitation’® of Salas Barbadillo’s El Sagaz Stacio. Three others*® 
may owe something to Spanish plays, but cannot be said to have 
reproduced their plots to any considerable extent. Moreover, it 
is unlikely from the character of the plays whose sources have not 
been discovered that many of them owe their plots to Spanish 
plays, but even if we assume that as many of them did so as in 
the case with plays of known sources, we should still find less than 


*T do not count the anonymous translation of the Celestina that ap- 
peared at Rouen in 1634, as it runs to 581 pp. and, like the original, is 
obviously too long to be considered a play. On the other hand El sagaz 
stacio, though written as a dialogued novel, might lend itself to per- 
formance as a play. 

* La Bague de l’Oublie and la Diane. 

™ Les Occasions perdues and l’Heureuse Constance. 

* Le matois mary, Paris, Billaine, 1634. 

*TI have shown that l’Inconstance punie is connected with the Don 
Juan legend, but it is by no means certain that its author knew the Bur- 
lador. Cf. PMLA, XXXVIII (1023), 471-478. Beys’s Hépital des fous 
probably owes its title and its use of an insane asylum in Valencia to Lope, 
but the plot of the play is quite different from that of Los locos de Valencia. 
M. Martinenche (op. cit., p. 170) believes that the intrigue of Rotrou’s 
Innocente Infidélité “est faite d’éléments qui semblent empruntés a la 
Sortija del Olvido et a la Laura Perseguida.” 
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ten per cent of the total French production based upon Spanish 
plays. Their influence is less than that exerted by ancient litera- 
ture, by Italian plays, or even by a single French novel, the 
Astrée. And if there was so little influence in respect to plot, 
there must have been still less in form, for even when, some years 
later, French dramatists turned a good deal to Spanish dramatists 
for their plots, they paid little attention to the form of the plays 
they imitated. Moreover it is a striking fact that the few French 
plays I have mentioned as based on Spanish originals do not con- 
tain lyric monologues, while lyric monologues are found in plays 
upon which no influence was exerted by Spanish plays. Rotrou 
seems even to have deliberately avoided imitation in this respect, 
for in his Bague de l’Oublie, he omits the portion of Lope’s Sortija 
del olvido that contains a sonnet monologue. We might conclude, 
then, without further evidence, that the French lyric monologue 
is entirely independent of the influence of Spanish plays. As a 
matter of fact, however, it may be added that lyric monologues 
were found in French plays years before the first French adapta- 
tion of a Spanish play. 

Genévre, a tragi-comedy by Claude Billard, published in 1610, 
ends with a monologue in eight-syllable verse, though the rest of 
the play is in alexandrines. Better examples are furnished in 
1613 by a pastoral, les Amantes, of Chrétien des Croix and a 
tragi-comedy, les Heureux Désespérés, by a tragi-comedy of 1614 
and a pastoral of 1619. Whence did these monologues come? 
Their origin seems to be connected with that of other lyric forms 
found in French plays as early as the sixteenth century, lyric 
dialogues between lovers, letters, pronouncements of oracles, songs, 
recited poems. While French tragedy was keeping to a single 
meter with the exception of the chorus, tragi-comedy and pastoral 
were admitting metrical variety. A special impetus came from 
the Italian pastorals, the Aminta and the Pastor fido, both of 
which show variation in meter, the latter in several of its mono- 
logues. Possibly also the pastoral novel, which, in mingling prose 
and verse, often contained lyric monologues, may have helped the 
tendency towards metrical variety in the irregular genres. A 
principle of freedom in versification once established, it is not 
strange that monologues should sometimes be written in other 
than the prevailing meters. Examples are at first somewhat spor- 
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adic. In 1627 the movement shows new life when Bazire d’Am- 
blainville, in rewriting a pastoral, replaces a monologue in alex- 
andrine couplets by one in lyric meters.*7 Seven out of twenty- 
five plays that were brought out in 1628 and 1629 show lyric 
monologues. Nearly half the pastorals, tragi-comedies, and come- 
dies of the five years that followed contain them, though the 
tragedies of these years are without them. This brings us to 
Médée, first played late in 1634 or early in 1635. Corneille had 
not used lyric monologues in his first two dramatic productions, 
but, following the example of his contemporaries, he introduced 
them into his next four plays, all of which are comedies. Then, 
when he first turned his hand to tragedy, he simply continued this 
practice and in Médée (IV, 4) gave the first example of a tragedy 
with a lyric monologue. As the corresponding portions of the 
Greek and Latin Medeas contain no departures from the iambic 
trimeter, there can be no doubt about the fact that he was simply 
doing in tragedy what he had already done in comedy. Mairet 
soon followed his example in his Cléopdtre and Tristan l’Hermite 
in Mariane, after which, even without the Cid, the custom would 
have been well established. The reason why this was the only 
lyric form to become popular in tragedy seems due to the fact 
that the others—letters, oracles, lovers’ disputes—were less suited 
in content to that genre as written by Corneille and his contempo- 
raries. Even the lyric monologue ultimately succumbed, when 
Racine failed to retain it after his first tragedy. 
H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER 


" La Princesse ou Vheureuse Bergére, Rouen, Claude le Villain, III, 3. 
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XLI 


BOLINGBROKE AND VOLTAIRE— 
A FICTITIOUS INFLUENCE 


O ENGLISH deist has been more discussed in connection 

with Voltaire than Bolingbroke. For Bolingbroke was an 
important political figure, who had definite personal relations with 
Voltaire, and whose name appears with great frequency in Vol- 
taire’s works. Yet no other English deist was so falsely quoted 
by Voltaire, and no other important deist, with the possible ex- 
ception of Thomas Chubb, seems to have had less direct influence 
on the course of Voltaire’s deistic criticism. Critics have spoken 
so long of Bolingbroke as master and of Voltaire as pupil that a 
tradition has been established, for which there seems to be no 
foundation in fact. 

The apparent necessity of accounting for this supposed influence 
has led, moreover, to exaggeration in the degree of intimacy ex- 
isting between the two men. There are strong reasons to suspect 
that Bolingbroke did not like Voltaire personally and “kept him 
at a civil distance.” During Voltaire’s brief visit at La Source, 
his Henriade was warmly praised. He was inspired to write a 
flattering portrait of his host and even considered honoring him 
with the dedication of the poem. Bolingbroke would undoubtedly 
have been flattered, but was soon undeceived as to Voltaire’s true 
intentions by Mme. de Ferriol, to whom he subsequently wrote: 


Ce que vous me mandez de Voltaire et de ses projets est dans son 
caractére et tout a fait probable; ce qu’il me mande y est tout 4 fait 
contraire. Je lui répondrai dans quelque temps d’ici, et je lui laisserai 
toute sa vie la satisfaction de croire qu’il me prend pour dupe avec un 
peu de verbiage. 


Very little is known of Voltaire’s subsequent meetings with 
Bolingbroke in Paris. But his first days in England have been 
the subject of much romancing, based largely on his own highly 
imaginative and untrustworthy account.’ Until his return in 
August from his secret trip to Paris, he had neither seen his 


* Walter Sichel: Bolingbroke and his Times (London, 1901); II, 167. 

* Desnoiresterres, La jeunesse de Voltaire (Paris, 1867), p. 360. 

*(Euvres (ed. Moland) XXII, 18-22. Cf. A. Ballantyne, Voltaire’s Visit 
to England, p. 35. 
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English friends nor been to London.* Proceeding directly to Lon- 
don upon his return, he found himself bankrupt and Lord Boling- 
broke away in the country, and expressed the evident intention of 
retiring himself to the country to guard both his health and his 
pocket-book. Bolingbroke came to his aid neither then nor dur- 
ing the winter when he again complains of financial distress. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire blithely writes to Thieriot some two months 
later: 


I have seen often mylord and mylady Bolingbroke; I have found 
their affection still the same, even increased in proportion to my un- 
happiness; they offered me all, their money, their house; but I have 
refused all, because they are lords, and I have accepted all from Mr. 
Faulknear, because he is a single gentleman.5 
Bolingbroke’s biographer, Sichel, notes that Bolingbroke could 
never forget his royal blood. It was such men that Voltaire hoped 
he had left behind him in France. 

During the first winter, Voltaire occasionally spent the day in 
London and wrote letters from Bolingbroke’s residence in Pall 
Mall, receiving his correspondence there as he was later to re- 
ceive it also at Lord Peterborough’s. He makes it plain, however, 
that this address was purely in the interest of security and expe- 
dition, and never intimates that he is established at Bolingbroke’s 
house. It took him nearly two months to learn of Pope’s acci- 
dent, which occurred near Bolingbroke’s country estate. There 
would seem to be little ground to postulate the intimate corre- 
spondence between Bolingbroke and Voltaire which Foulet as- 
sumes and of which he regrets the loss. Nor does it appear likely 
that the politic English lord, who refused to have his philosophical 
works published during his lifetime, found time to discuss freely 
his religious views with a young Frenchman whose integrity he 
had long before suspected and who had such influential friends in 
the opposing political party. 

Sichel and Collins have charged that Voltaire was a paid spy in 
the service of the Whigs. Foulet has shown the lack of evidence 
connecting Voltaire with any of the collected documents. The 
unpleasant possibility still lingers, nor can it be banished by at- 


* Chase, The Young Voltaire (New York, 1926), p. 94. 
*Foulet, Correspondance de Voltaire (Paris, 1913), p. 60. Foulet sug- 
gests the reading “simple” for “single.” 
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tempts to prove continued amicable relations between Voltaire 
and Bolingbroke’s group. But Sichel’s picture of Voltaire as a 
spy at Bolingbroke’s table at Dawley is one of pure unfounded 
surmise.* If Voltaire had been admitted to the intimacy of this 
circle, it seems incredible that his letters would have passed by 
such an honor in silence. To prove him a spy at Dawley, it 
would seem necessary to prove first that he had ever been at 
Dawley. 

If Voltaire saw Bolingbroke and Pope occasionally during his 
first winter in England, he appears to have seen them little or 
not at all after the incident of Te Occasional Letter in the spring 
of 1727. The intense political antagonism in England, which he 
wrongly thought he could ignore, is enough in itself to explain 
the coldness that arose between him and Bolingbroke. The fol- 
lowing winter, we find him established at London, spending three 
months with Lord Peterborough, visiting Walpole, Dodington, and 
many men of letters. He writes to Swift in March, 1728, that he 
had not seen Pope all winter. And Bolingbroke had given up his 
London residence. Later in the year, he writes to Bolingbroke’s 
secretary to enquire after Lady Bolingbroke’s health.’ Boling- 
broke, with magnanimous aloofness, subscribed for twenty copies 
of the Henriade. Voltaire was not so magnanimous; perhaps he 
had more to forgive. He had played up his friendship for his 
lordship for more than it was worth, and took beautiful revenge, 
some forty years later, in attributing to his English friend one of 
his most virulent attacks on Christianity, the Examen important 
de milord Bolingbroke, and in including him invariably in his lists 
of incrédules. 

It is unfortunate that the point of departure for the study of 
the influence of the English deists on Voltaire’s attacks on the 
Bible and Christianity has been the years of his exile in England. 
Of the controversies that were embittering English Christendom 
at the very time of his visit, Voltaire seems then to have known 
nothing repugnant to the experience of mankind.”** But the 
to give vent to active antipathy, and only then that he gives evi- 


* But to the mind’s eye another scene arises. Sichel; II, 216. Sichel’s 
imagination even leads him to see Voltaire drinking with effusion. 
*Foulet, op. cit., p. 165. 
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dence to support his authority. He pointed out that the docu- 
of the English critical deists. 

“In England,” Ballantyne writes, “Voltaire lived almost ex- 
clusively with the wits and men and women of fashion.’’® Never- 
theless he made contacts with many of the serious thinkers of the 
age. Samuel Clarke, the latitudinarian and Arian divine, was 
radical enough to captivate his admiration, and this was the very 
man whom some of the deists were hotly attacking. His other 
interests were Locke and Newton, Swift, Pope, and other men of 
letters. It was the attitude of these men that he adopted in dis- 
cussing the Quakers, the Anglican Church, and the Dissenters. 
Among the bolder deists, Collins and Toland alone are barely 
mentioned in the Lettres philosophiques. Neither they nor their 
fellow laborers are ever mentioned as incrédules by Voltaire until 
after 1762. Churton Collins was evidently guessing widely when 
he said of Voltaire’s visit to England: “But what most engaged 
his attention was the controversy then raging between the op- 
ponents and the apologists of Christianity.’® 

Voltaire very cleverly put critics off the scent by his gratuitous 
references to Bolingbroke. From Villemain to Aldington, one 
finds the practically unanimous opinion that Voltaire borrowed 
much from and gave little thanks to his English acquaintance. 
Churton Collins writes: “Most probably Voltaire owed infinitely 
more to Bolingbroke than to all the other English deists put to- 
gether”;*° and Sichel, that Bolingbroke’s literary genius “left an 
undying imprint on Pope and Voltaire.’”"* Luckily such was not 
the case in regard to Voltaire. In his thesis, Voltaire et Bolin- 
broke: étude comparative sur leurs idées philosophiques et re- 
ligieuses,*? Hurn has shown, what he did not intend and what he 
did not adequately admit, even in his conclusion, that Voltaire 
borrowed nothing textually from Bolingbroke’s works and that a 
direct borrowing of ideas was problematical or nil. In fact, their 
ideas were so divergent that no attempt could satisfactorily bring 
them together. When Sherlock visited Voltaire at Ferney, the 
latter pointed to Bolingbroke’s volumes on his shelves. “Were 

*Op. cit., p. 320. 

* Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England (London, 1908), p. 61. 

Op. cit., pp. 61, 62. 

“Oo: cit., I, 4. 

*A.S. Hurn, Thése pour le Doctorat d’Université, Paris, 1915. 
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you personally acquainted with Bolingbroke?” asked Sherlock. 
“Yes,” replied Voltaire, “his face was imposing and so was his 
voice; in his works there are many leaves, and little fruit; dis- 
torted expressions, and periods intolerably long.”’* 

Indeed, whether or not Bolingbroke’s philosophy was worth 
borrowing from, it seems very evident that Voltaire borrowed 
nothing. If both believed in one God, Bolingbroke accepted the 
methods of Descartes for the proof of his existence, while Voltaire 
refers continually to Clarke and Newton. Bolingbroke believed 
firmly in the freedom of the will and thought that determinism 
overturned the whole moral order. Voltaire, on the other hand, 
if he hesitated some years between Clarke and Collins, finally 
denied with the latter both free-will and the dangers of deter- 
minism.’* On the question of the goodness of God, Bolingbroke 
adopted the method of Malebranche to explain away evil and de- 
cided that l’ensemble de l’univers est le meilleur des mondes possi- 
bles, no matter how much the individual might suffer.° Voltaire 
answered brilliantly the pedantic and frivolously optimistic argu- 
ments of Bolingbroke with-his Candide; and as late as 1772, in 
his Jl faut prendre un parti, he writes: “J’ai vu Bolingbroke rongé 
de chagrins et de rage . . . . qu’on me donne du moins des 
heureux qui me disent: Tout est bien.”** Voltaire and not Boling- 
broke followed through, with Collins, to their logical conclusions 
the remarks of Locke on the soul and on matter. Since their 
thought was at variance on such important questions as these, 
it matters little that both praised Locke and condemned Plato. 
In all Bolingbroke’s philosophical works, Voltaire is never once 
mentioned, while, to fill his cup of bitterness to overflowing, Mau- 
pertuis is treated at some length, and is called “a very ingenious 
man, a very good philosopher, and one with whom I have long 
been acquainted.”"** The master and the pupil evidently despised 
each other as philosophers. 

It has been often argued that Bolingbroke formed Voltaire the 


* Cf. Voltaire CEuvres (Moland edition), XX, 90; XL, 193; XXXIX, 
569, for adverse criticisms on Bolingbroke’s works. 

* Joseph Hzhn, Voltaire’s Stellung zur Frage der menschlichen Freiheit 
in ihrem Verhdlinis zu Locke und Collins (Borna-Leipzig, 1905). 

* The Works of Lord Bolingbroke (Philadelphia, 1841), IV, 322. 

* XXVIII, 535, 536. Cf. XVII, 584. 

"Op. cit., III, 377. Cf. Ballantyne, op. cit., p. or. 
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historian. Collins, in his early studies on the two men, has given 
definite instances of direct influence. Some of these are chrono- 
logically impossible, and all of them very improbable in the light 
of a study of Voltaire’s more certain sources. At La Source, Vol- 
taire had admired Bolingbroke’s knowledge of ancient and modern 
history. But the Substance of Letters to M. de Pouilly and the 
Letters on the Study of History, which contain Bolingbroke’s 
theory of historical study, did not appear until 1752, the latter 
first in Barbeu de Bourg’s translation. In the ensuing controversy, 
Voltaire wrote his Défense de milord Bolingbroke, using the inci- 
dent to state his own theories which he had long been putting into 
practice. His own Pyrrhonisme d’histoire shows no use of Boling- 
broke, but points rather to Bayle, to La Mothe le Vayer’s Du peu 
de certitude qu’il y a dans Vhistoire, and to Fleury’s Discours sur 
Vhistoire ecclésiastiqgue, which Voltaire judges far superior to 
Fleury’s history itself. Considering the great influence of Bayle 
on all the English deists, it is not difficult to understand Collins’ 
error. Moreover, there is nothing in all Bolingbroke’s pedantic 
works or thought that gives any intimation of the freshness and 
originality of Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. 

The greatest point of resemblance between Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire is their common use of the historical argument against 
the authority and divine inspiration of the Old Testament. The 
similarities are general and are due often to the use of common 
sources, such as the dissertations on Aristeas and on the Phenician 
Sanchoniathon by Van Dale, whom Voltaire praises, preferring 
him to Fontenelle, his superficial vulgarizer. Voltaire might well 
have borrowed from Bolingbroke’s brief Letter occasioned by One 
of Archbishop Tilotson’s Sermons, if he had not had more ample 
sources. Bolingbroke was willing to assume that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, but stressed the lack of collateral evi- 
dence in his writings of first-hand acquaintance with the labors 
ments concerning the creation and the flood were already ancient 
when Moses wrote his history, and had not therefore the value 
of a contemporary document. “Another condition of the authen- 
ticity of any human history . . . . is,” he wrote, “that it contain 
nothing. It was only thirty years later that he made up his mind 
Pentateuch and the Old Testament are founded on nothing but 
incredible anecdotes, 

* Op. cit., III, 20. 
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“like the tales of our nurses. We may laugh at Don Quixote as long 
as we please, for reading romances till he believed them to be true 
histories, and for quoting archbishop Turpin with great solemnity; 
but when we speak of the Pentateuch, as of authentic history, and 
quote Moses as solemnly as he did Turpin, are we much less mad than 
he was?”!® 


Writing on the same subject in his Examen important, Voltaire 
has kept the epigrammatic style, but he has not used the details 
nor in any way followed the steps of Bolingbroke’s argument. 
The following passages present the closest approach: 


Quelqu’un a dit que l’Orlando furioso et Don Quichotte sont des livres 
de géométrie en comparaison des livres hébreux; and again: II est 
bien sir que je ferais enfermer 4 Bedlam un homme qui écrirait au- 
jourd’hui de pareilles extravagances.”° 


But Voltaire was much more ambitious, much more radical than 
Bolingbroke in these, his most daring remarks. Voltaire’s cus- 
tomary procedure was first to question whether or not Moses 
actually existed, then to prove that if he did exist, he could not 
possibly have written the Pentateuch in the desert, and finally, 
as above, that if he did write such extravagances, he only proved 
himself a madman. Voltaire is much nearer in treatment and in 
style to that most radical of English deists, Peter Annet, from 
whose works he borrowed extensively as from a certain M. Hut.”* 

Hurn has collected the common material on the Old Testament 
in his comparative study of the philosophical and religious ideas 
of Bolingbroke and Voltaire. After a study of the influence of 
another English deist, Matthew Tindal, Hurn’s work only con- 
firms the evidence that Voltaire found little fruit in Bolingbroke, 
and, moreover, his references are apt to be misleading. For ex- 
ample he writes: “Ils trouvent ridicule l’histoire des aventures 
d’Abraham et sa femme,” with references to the works of both 
men.??, But Bolingbroke merely writes: “The whole history, from 
Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to the Exode, is a series 
of tales that would appear fit to amuse children alone,””* with no 

* Ibid. 

* XXVI, 204, 208. 

™See the chapter on Peter Annet in my thesis, The English Critical 
Deists and their Influence on Voltaire, 1926, Harvard University Library. 

"Op. cit., p. 96 and n. 3. © 

"Op. cit., III, 36. 
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mention of Sarah. Hurn again refers to both writers a comparison 
between Joshua and Pizarro, but the words this time are Boling- 
broke’s, and Voltaire does not mention Pizarro; whereas, both Vol- 
taire and Tindal were fond of comparing Aod and Ravaillac, 
Hebrew and French regicides. Moreover, Hurn has found no 
textual borrowings and proved no direct influence. Bolingbroke 
did not discuss the morals of the prophets, on which subject Tindal 
had an obvious influence on Voltaire.** To Voltaire’s criticism 
of the Old Testament, Bolingbroke’s only contributions may have 
been a stimulus to the search for collateral authority, and doubts 
merely expressed as to Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch, on 
both of which questions Voltaire had to find elsewhere the elabo- 
rate details of his arguments. On the New Testament, Boling- 
broke was much more cautious. He thought that the remarks of 
cavillers should have little weight.** Voltaire’s fostering the 
Examen important upon him was therefore nothing short of pre- 
posterous. Bolingbroke believed that Christianity would have 
fared better without the Gospel according to John and the later 
additions of the Church, and criticised Paul severely, but this was 
far from Voltaire’s scathing criticism of the person of Christ, of 
the immorality of his teachings, of the absurdities of his miracles, 
and of the madness of his apostles. Bolingbroke accepted the 
New Testament miracles and even some of the Old. In view of 
Voltaire’s use of Woolston, Tindall, Fabricius, and Annet, there 
is no room here for Bolingbroke. The very Examen important 
contains the Woolston miracles, the criticisms of Annet against 
Paul, the immoralities of the prophets from Tindal, and even 
Greek quoted from the Codex Apocryphus of Fabricius. It was 
reprinted in 1817 in Carlile’s Deist as “attributed to Bolingbroke, 
but written by M. de Voltaire,” and l’Abbé Guenée early suspected 
that Bolingbroke had little or nothing to do with it. 

Beuchot has pointed out occasionally in his notes that many of 
Voltaire’s later references to Bolingbroke are rather to the sup- 
posed Bolingbroke of the Examen important. An even more fla- 
grant instance of Voltaire’s disregard for the truth is found in his 


™* Voltaire’s most frequent references to Bolingbroke’s criticisms are, never- 
theless, on this head. Cf. table de matiéres, Moland ed. His certain source 
was Tindal’s Christianity as Old as Creation (London, 1730). 

* Op. cit., III, 470. . 
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article on Bolingbroke in his Lettres sur les auteurs anglais, pub- 
lished some months later, in 1767. Voltaire’s purpose was plainly 
to throw the odium of his writings on English authorities, whether 
he used them or not. Of Bolingbroke, he writes: 


On a publié aprés la mort du lord Bolingbroke quelques-uns de ses 
ouvrages plus violents encore que son Recueil philosophique; il y dé- 
ploie une éloquence funeste. Personne n’a jamais écrit rien de plus 
fort: on voit qu’il avait la religion chrétienne en horreur. II est triste 
qu’un si sublime génie ait voulu couper par la racine un arbre qu'il 
pouvait rendre trés-utile en élarguant les branches, et en nettoyant 
sa mousse.”® 


It is even more regrettable that a Houdon did not catch the 
expression of Voltaire’s countenance as he penned these lines, or 
that an Abbé Guenée did not explain his mental reservations as 
he thus exchanged rdéles with his former English “friend”. 

It is to this Bolingbroke turned Voltaire that the crafty French 
philosopher refers constantly in his Dieu et les hommes and espe- 
cially in his later works such as the Bible enfin expliquée. And 
although critics are agreed that the Examen important is at least 
a very distorted picture of Bolingbroke’s thought, yet they still 
continue to be fooled by the very number of these false references 
and form false conclusions on the esteem in which Voltaire held 
Bolingbroke, even to the point of refusing to take seriously the 
unpleasant incidents that occurred between the men and the not 
at all flattering estimate that Voltaire gave repeatedly of Boling- 
broke’s works, once that distinguished author was safely in his 
grave. When, in his Histoire de l’établissement du christianisme, 
Voltaire calls Bolingbroke “le théiste le plus déclaré,”’*’ he is 
hardly thinking of Lord Bolingbroke, the English Tory, but rather 
of Voltaire, the author of the Examen important, whose style was 
so much superior. It required no small audacity to attribute this 
work to such a well-known man, whose complete philosophical 
works had been published posthumously and were causing no 
little stir in England. No one can maintain, however, that the 
ruse was not eminently successful. 

Under cover of the name of Bolingbroke, Voltaire felt free to 
attack the established religion more rabidly than he had before 

™ XXVI, 488. 

* XXXI, 113. 
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dared. Some of his boldest criticisms occur in the Examen im- 
portant. This liberty was much more important to him than the 
faithful quoting of Bolingbroke’s milder criticisms. He had an 
efficacious means of covering his tracks, namely, a veritable 
smoke-screen of English atmosphere. His only concession to 
Bolingbroke seems to have been a few sentences in the avant- 
propos, which begin: 

“Je ne suis point de l’avis du ‘Whig indépendant,’ qui semble vouloir 
abolir tout sacerdoce, etc.?® 
Thereafter follows the atmosphere: 
“notre grand Newton, notre enchanteur Merlin, lady Blackacre ... . 
dans la salle de common plays, Bedlam, la maison de fous 4 Londres, 
nos écrivains de Grubstreet, notre apothécaire Moore, qui met dans 
nos gazettes: ‘Prenez mes pillules, gardez-vous des contrefaites,’ un 
sir reverend, en anglais, est un étron, les disciples de Fox contre les 
disciples de Brown, ces contes du Tonneau,” etc.?® 


The same procedure is maintained in Dieu et les hommes, and 
many minor works attributed to Englishmen. Leslie Stephen 
thinks that Voltaire got from Bolingbroke a thousand epigrams. 
Yet such expressions were typical of English polemical works of 
the period, and Voltaire may well have gleaned them from Annet, 
from the Independent Whig, or from Bolingbroke’s Craftsman, 
which followed him to France. They have a journalistic flavor. 

It would seem that the intimacy, both personal and intellectual, 
between Voltaire and Bolingbroke, has been greatly exaggerated. 
They were far apart on essential points of metaphysics. The 
similarity in their historical criticisms of the Old Testament is 
general and elusive. Voltaire certainly found his details elsewhere. 
On the New Testament and on the miracles, they again widely 
differed. Voltaire attributed many of his daring remarks to 
Bolingbroke and never to anyone more falsely. Along with 
Toland, Collins, Woolston, Tindal and Annet, Bolingbroke became 
confused in Voltaire’s mind as the personification of a typified 
English “incrédule,” which, more often than not, was actually 
Voltaire himself. But Bolingbroke was a lord. His great gift to 
Voltaire, both in his life-time and after his death, was his name. 

NorMAN L. TorREY 


* XXVI, 1109. 
* XXVI, 202, 204, 208, 217, 218, 236, 238, etc. 
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THE PRIORITY OF THE GONCOURTS’ DIS- 
COVERY OF JAPANESE ART 


M. EDMOND et Jules de Goncourt ont inventé trois choses, 

ils le disent du moins: le naturalisme, la vogue du XVIII°* 
siécle, et le japonisme. Pour nous en tenir 4 la littérature, ils se 
flattent un peu; cependant Germinie Lacerteux est de 1865, et suivait 
Renée Mauperin, qui est de 1864.1 


With these words Professor Lanson began the section of his 
Histoire de la littérature francaise devoted to the Goncourt 
brothers. It would be permissible in a manual intended for the 
man in the street to halt at this point in order to discuss the 
Goncourt claims to have founded Naturalism without investigating 
the vogue of the eighteenth century and of things Japanese in 
literature. Here, however, it is proposed to go a little farther, to 
investigate first the Goncourt claims to be the first French artists 
to appreciate the work of the Japanese, and secondly to call atten- 
tion to a kind of literary “Japonisme,” concerning which Professor 
Lanson is silent. 

Edmond de Goncourt first suggested that he and his brother 
were among the earliest Frenchmen to possess Japanese color 
prints in a passage of La Maison d’un artiste, published in 1881. 
Speaking of an “album” of legendary scenes, he said that it was 
bought in 1852, and that this was, for his brother and himself, 
“Ja révélation de cette imagerie d’art alors bien vaguement connue 
de l'Europe, qui, depuis, a fait des enthousiastes comme le paysa- 
giste Rousseau.”* A few years later, Edmond de Goncourt made 
stronger claims. In the preface to his Chérie, 1884, he put into 
the mouth of his brother Jules the assertion that they were the 
first propagators of Japanese art, mentioning as proofs (1) their 
description, in 1851, of a Paris drawing-room furnished with 
things Japanese, to be found in En 78 ... , their first book, (2) 
their purchases of bronzes and lacquer ware at the shops of Mal- 

*Lanson, Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise, 1923, Il, 362. Com- 
pare, in this connection, John Drinkwater (Outline of Literature, III, 900) ; 
“The brothers de Goncourt invented naturalism just as they invented, or 
claimed to invent symbolism” (sic). 

? Maison d’un artiste, Charpentier ed., I, pp. 208-9. 
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linet and Desoye, (3) their discovery, in 1860, at the Porte 
Chinoise (M. Desoye’s shop) of the first Japanese album known 
to the world of writers and painters, and (4) the pages devoted 
to Japanese things in Manette Salomon and Idées et Sensations.* 
The third claim of the Goncourts to be the inventors of “Japon- 
isme” was made in 1888, at the time when Edmond was publish- 
ing his diary. Here, in the third volume, under the date of 
October 29, 1868, one reads: 


Le gofit de la chinoiserie et de la japonaiserie, ce goat nous l’avons 
eu des premiers. Ce goit aujourd’hui descendu aux bourgeois, qui 
plus que nous l’a senti, préché, propagé? Qui s’est passionné pour l|?s 
premiers albums japonais, et a eu le courage d’en acheter? 


It is in these words that Edmond de Goncourt asserted his 
claims to have been the first artist who appreciated the work of the 
Japanese. Perhaps some discrepancies have already been noticed 
in the statements that have just been quoted. ‘Thus, whereas 
Edmond, in La Maison d’un Artiste, dates his discovery of the 
first book of Japanese color prints in 1852, in the preface to Chérie 
he gives the year as 1860, and the place as the Porte Chinoise 
shop of Desoye. Moreover, it should be added, this shop was 
only opened in 1862. These varying dates should therefore put 
the investigator on his guard. Hence let us now examine the 
other writings of the Goncourts to discover what information they 
afford for the solution of this question, and then consult some 
other contemporary accounts of the discovery of Japan in Paris. 

Edmond de Goncourt said that his novel En 78 . . , written 
in 1851, contained a description of a drawing-room furnished with 
Japanese curiosities. Candor obliges the reader of that book to 
say that most of the bronze incense burners, vases, bonbon dishes, 
and jardiniéres mentioned in this place were made in Tongking 
or in China, while only one object described in this story has an 
unmistakably Japanese origin. Then in Jdées et Sensations, a book 

* Chérie, defin. ed., p. xi, reprinted in Préfaces et manifestes littéraires. 

*Date said to be confirmed by E. Chesneau and given by L. Bénédite 
in an article on Whistler, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, August, 1905, p. 143. 
Desoye is listed for the first time in the Bottin of 1863. 

®En 18 .., chap. viii; “C’était une fort belle japonaiserie. Sur un 
fond de laque noir, vernissé comme une feuille de houx, quelque Philippe 
Rousseau de la province de Yamato avait jeté de grands coqs déhanchés 
en saillie de cing lignes d’or.” 
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of extracts from the yet unpublished Goncourt journal, issued as 
late as 1866, there are two references to Japanese art. The first, 
placed conspicuously on page 15, is a discussion of the monsters 
created by the Japanese. The second is an attempt to derive the 
art of Japan and the Middle Ages from the forms of the human 
embryo.* As in En 18... , the Goncourts, in this book, did not 
make any direct allusion to the Japanese color prints which Ed- 
mond claimed to have discovered in 1852 or 1860. The first 
published reference to the picture albums of the Japanese forms 
Chapter XLVII of Manette Salomon, composed by the Goncourts 
between May, 1865, and August, 1866. The hero of this novel, 
Coriolis de Naz, is supposed to own and enjoy these prints in 
1852.’ Again, in the present published form of the Journal des 
Goncourt, a eulogy of Japanese art, which is said to have its 
beauties like that of Greece, will be found under the date of 
January 10, 1862, on the fourth page of the second volume of the 
diary. Their earliest definite mention of the Japanese color print 
is dated July 19, 1864, when they wrote: 

Ce soir, le soleil ressemble 4 un pain a cacheter cerise, sur un ciel, 
sur une mer grise perle. Dans leurs impressions en couleur, les Japo- 
nais seuls ont osé ces étranges effets de la nature.® 


Thus, when Edmond de Goncourt’s claims to be the discoverer 
of Japanese art, and especially his claim to the discovery of the 
Japanese print, are checked up against the internal evidence af- 
forded by his writings, one comes to the conclusion that the earli- 
est date which can safely be given for this discovery would be 
1862, the year when the Porte Chinoise shop dealing in Far 
Eastern curios was opened by M. and Mme. Desoye at 220 Rue 
de Rivoli.® But at this time the Goncourts were certainly not 


*Idées et Sensations, Charp. ed., p. 232. In the Goncourt Journal, 
the two passages under discussion are dated January 6 and March 9, 1866. 
™ Manette Salomon, defin. ed., p. 164. The priority of the Goncourts’ 
discovery of Japanese art has not been discussed in the “postfaces” con- 
tributed by members of the Goncourt Academy to this edition of their works. 

* Journal des G., Il, p. 213. 

* Cf. the description in Journal des G., V, pp. 198-9: “Mercredi 31 mars. 
—En ces derniers jours que de stations dans cette boutique de la rue de 
Rivoli, od tréne en sa bijouterie d’idole japonaise, la grasse Mme. Desoye. 

“Une figure presque historique de ce temps, car ce magasin a été l’endroit, 
Vécole, pour ainsi dire, ott s’est élaboré ce grand mouvement japonais, qui 
s’étend aujourd’aui de la peinture & la mode. Ca été tout d’abord 
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the only French artists who knew the Japanese color prints, al- 
though they appear to have been the first French writers to ap- 
preciate them at their true value.’° 

According to the late Léonce Bénédite,™ “l’inventeur de l’art 
japonais” was the etcher Félix Bracquemond,’ who is said to 
have discovered in 1856, in the hands of the printer Delatre, a 
volume of Hokusai’s Mangwa, which had been used in packing a 
shipment of porcelain. Some two years later Bracquemond se- 
cured possession of this album from the engraver Lavieille, who 
then owned it. It became Bracquemond’s breviary, which he de- 
lighted in showing to friends and strangers alike. An earlier, less 
exact account of the discovery of Japanese art in Paris was that 
of Ernest Chesneau, entitled “Le Japon a Paris,” in the Gazette 





quelques originaux, comme mon frére et moi, puis Baudelaire, puis Burty, 
puis Villot, presque aussi amoureux de la marchande que de ses bibelots, puis 
a notre suite, la bande des peintres impressionnistes,—enfin les hommes 
et les femmes du monde, ayant la prétention d’étre des natures artistiques. 

“Dans cette boutique aux étrangetés, si joliment faconnées et toujours 
caressées de soleil, les heures passent rapides, a regarder, 4 manier, 
a retourner, ces choses d’un art agréable au toucher, et cela, au milieu 
du babil, des rires, des pouffements fous de la joviale créature. 

“Bonne fille et adroite marchande, que cette blanche juive, ayant fait 
une révolution au Japon, par la transparence de son teint, et que les 
fiévreux du pays, auxquels elle donnait de la quinine, croyaient trés sin- 
cérement la Vierge Marie, visitant l’Extréme-Orient.” 

“Probably the first French writer to mention Japanese picture books 
is Baron de Chassiron, who visited Japan in 1858. He said in his Notes 
sur le Japon, la Chine et Il’Inde, Paris, 1861, p. 114: “J’ai pu... . me 
faire une collection assez compléte de manuels des sciences, des arts, des 
métiers au Japon; méme de recueils de caricatures. Ces petits livres, im- 
primés ou gravés sur bois, je ne sais encore, avec le plus grand soin, bien 
mieux incontestablement que les manuels semblables en usage en France, 
servent a l'éducation du peuple; ils sont du plus bas prix..... ” 

“See Art et Décoration, February, 1905, p. 39, “Félix Bracquemond, 
Vanimalier” by L. Bénédite; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, August, 1905, p. 142, 
“Whistler,” by L. B. His account of this discovery has been adopted 
by the Pennells in their Life of J. M. Whistler, pp. 115-6. B. said, with 
some exaggeration, that in 1862, after the opening of M. Desoye’s shop 
“tous les jours on rencontrait chez lui Baudelaire, les fréres de Goncourt, 
il y avait James Tissot, Deck qu’intéressait leur céramique, Villot, le con- 
servateur du Louvre, il y avait surtout, pourrait-on dire, Whistler. Fantin, 
initié par Bracquemond, subit le charme.” Art et Décoration, loc. cit. 

* Bracquemond, who was a friend of Gavarni, is mentioned for the first 
time in the Goncourt Journal Dec. 25, 1856. 
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des Beaux-Arts for 1878. Chesneau said that it took place in 
1862, and asked whether the discoverer was Alfred Stevens, 
Whistler, Diaz, Fortuny or Alph. Legros.** Hence one wonders 
whether Edmond de Goncourt’s claim to have bought a Japanese 
album in 1852, as he stated in Maison d’un artiste in 1881, was 
not meant as a reply to this widely read article of Chesneau’s 
which had appeared three years before. Here one might quote a 
paragraph of a letter from Baudelaire to Arséne Houssaye, dated 
1861, which shows that “Japonneries” were already known in 
Paris previous to Chesneau’s date of 1862: 


Il y a longtemps que j’ai regu un paquet de japonneries. Je les ai 
partagées entre mes amis et amies, et je vous en ai réservé trois. 
Elles ne sont pas mauvaises, (images d’Epinal du Japon, 2 sols piéce a 
Yeddo). Je vous assure que sur du vélin, et encadré de bambou ou 
de baguettes vermillon, c’est d’un grand effet. (Ch. Baudelaire, Cor- 
respondance, 1841-66, p. 322). 


Finally, the name of Philippe Burty, one of the very first 
Frenchmen to make a collection of Japanese art, should be men- 
tioned. Burty was intimate with the Goncourt brothers, pub- 
lished a study of Jules de Goncourt’s etchings in his Maitres et 
petits-maitres, and his enthusiasm and enlightened taste undoubt- 
edly influenced such later students and collectors of Japanese art 
as Edmond de Goncourt, Théodore Duret and Louis Gonse. 
Burty’s own collection was begun at such an early date that a 
portion of it was exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1867.** 


* Gaz. des B-A, 1878, pt. 2, pp. 386-8: “C’est un peintre flinant chez 
un marchand qui .. . . découvrit dans un récent arrivage du Havre de ces 
feuilles peintes et des feuilles imprimées en couleurs, des albums de croquis 
au trait rehaussés de teintes plates dont les caractére esthétique . . . . tran- 
chait nettement avec le caractére des objets chinois. Cela se passait en 1862.” 

*See Gaston Migeon, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1897, pt. 2, p. 220. In 
1881, when reviewing La Maison d’un artiste, L. Gonse gave the date when 
Goncourt began to collect. See Gazette des Beaux-Arts, July 1881, p. 101, 
“Vers 1873, 4 l’époque ot M. Philippe Sichel en revenait les caisses remplies 
d’objets admirables, mis dans la circulation par la suite de la révolution poli- 
tique qui avait ouvert le Japon aux étrangers et bouleversé les mceurs 
antiques du pays, M. de Goncourt fut au nombre des rares avisés qui les 
recueillirent et en firent le novau d’une véritable collection.” Cf. also Duret 
(Livres et Albums illustrés du Japon, p. v.): “Il n’y avait guére .... en 
1873, que Burty et Goncourt qui s’intéressassent systématiquement aux objets 
d’art du Japon et parmi ceux-ci aux albums et aux estampes.” 
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Hence, although Edmond de Goncourt could justly claim to 
have created, at a later date, the movement of opinion which has 
given a place of honor to the artists of the Far East and won ad- 
mission for them to museums and collections, to art criticism and 
to literature,*> one sees from the preceding evidence that Pro- 
fessor Lanson was quite justified in merely restating, without guar- 
antees, the Goncourt claim to be the inventors of the craze for 
Japan. 

But it may be doubtful whether Professor Lanson is justified 
in regarding “la vogue du XVIII°* siécle et le japonisme” as being 
unconnected with literature. In the case of the craze for the 
eighteenth century, the existence of a book like Verlaine’s Fétes 
galantes (1869), which owes so much to the opening of the La 
Caze rooms at the Louvre and to the Goncourts’ studies of the 
eighteenth century, will be sufficient evidence that this comment 
in Lanson’s manual is unfortunately worded. Now with regard 
to the literary significance of “Japonisme,” without restating the 
thesis of M. Pierre Sabatier that the Goncourts were impregnated 
with “Japonisme” and that their writings as a whole are a form of 
“literary micrography,”** and without studying the influence of 
Edmond de Goncourt’s Maison d’un artiste, his Préfaces et Mani- 
festes littéraires, his Outamaro and his Hokousai, it may be of 
interest to note that he introduced into French literature, as a 
new element for his écriture artiste, a type of simile based upon 
familiarity with the art and curiosities of Japan. 

* Cf. L. Gonse, reviewing La Maison d’un artiste in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, July, 1881, p. 102: “nous avons trouvé dans la Maison d’un 
artiste, et c'est ld un symptéme d’importance qu'il faut noter avec soin— 
lentrée de cet art dans la haute critique et dans la littérature; la descrip- 
tion exacte et l’analyse esthétique des objets, les notices d’ensemble sur les 
séries, la traduction des inscriptions et des signatures, voila ce que nous 
donnent les deux volumes de M. de Goncourt et ce qu’aucun livre francais 
ne nous donnait encore.” 

*“P. Sabatier, Esthétique des Goncourt, p. 364: “Les Goncourt, sans 
lavouer implicitement, croient encore a I’influence du japonisme sur la 
littérature: ils en sont d’ailleurs eux-mémes tout imprégnés. Comme les 
artistes japonais, ils veulent faire de la photographie esthétique; ils veulent 
offrir au lecteur des détails fugitifs, heureusement surpris. Comme les 
artistes japonais, ils ont voulu tout quintessencier: les couleurs, les formes, 
et les sensations et, comme eux, ils n’ont pas su se garder d’un certain 
maniérisme, et d’une prédilection un peu trop vive pour la micrographie 
et pour la micro-peinture littéraire.” 
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The first of these similes will be found in La Fille Elisa, 1877, 
where a woman’s nose, shaped like the ace of spades, is compared 
to the sucker which the Japanese ivory workers give to the octo- 
pus.*’ Two others will be found in Edmond’s Fréres Zemganno, 
1879."* In one, the movements of the hanging body of an acro- 
bat are compared to the attitudes which Japanese artists give to 
the bodies of monkeys in their hanging bronze chains. In the 
other, the shadows cast by chairs in a park are compared to a 
legion of crabs scaling a page in a Japanese picture book.'® The 
only other simile of this kind ;nown to the present writer in 
Edmond de Goncourt’s work wilx be found in La Faustin, 1881, 
in which the shores of German and Swiss lakes are said to re- 
semble the views of a Japanese album which unfold pictures of 
life by the waterside in the Far East.”° 

A few Japanese similes of the same kind may be found in other 
French writers who seem to have felt Goncourt’s influence. There 

" Fille Elisa, Charpentier ed., p. 139: “Une longue créature blondasse, 
larveuse, fluente, qui se terminait par une toute petite téte en boule. Le 
cheveu rare, les yeux bleu faience entre les paupieres humoreuses, un 
petit mez as de pique, pareil au sucoir que les ivoiriers japonais donnent 
a la pieuvre... .” 

* With regard to the subjects of these books, there is a striking parallel 
between Utamaro’s albums recording the life of the Japanese courtesan and 
La Fille Elisa, and between Hokusai’s studies of acrobats and Les Fréres 
Zemganno. 

” Fréres Zemganno, same ed., p. 54: “Avec ce trapéze.... Gianni 

. .. Se suspendait par un bras et son corps montait et descendait par 
une de ces ascensions qui se dévident de cété, et telle que les artistes 
japonais en donnent aux corps des singes dans leurs originales suspensions 
de bronze.” 

ibid., p. 357: “Dans l’allée déserte, aux deux ou trois silhouettes noires 
noyées dans le lointain aqueux .... les rondes ombres des si¢ges d’in- 
nombrables chaises de fer, projetaient, sur le sol mouillé, l’'apparence d’une 
de ces inquiétantes légions de crabes escalant le bas d’une page d’un album 
japonais.” 

Ta Faustin, defin. ed., Chap. XLVII, p. 230: “Les bords des lacs de 
l’Allemagne et de la Suisse offrent aux excursionistes des recoins char- 
mants: ce sont des débarcadéres de bateaux 4 vapeur, montrant dans de 
petites criques riantes, des estacades, des balcons, des balustrades, que 
peuplent, au milieu de plantes grimpantes, des voyageuses accoudées dans 
des mouvements de grice; ce sont ces légéres architectures de bois, aux 
pieds mouillés, portant des femmes et des fleurs, et qui ressemblent aux 
images d’un album japonais déroulant la vie au bord de l’eau de |’Extréme- 
Orient.” ‘ 
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are two of these comparisons in Huysmans’ A Rebours, 1884. 
This is the way in which he tells how Des Esseintes’ dining-room 
was situated with reference to the other parts of his house: 

Ainsi que ces boites du Japan qui entrent, les unes dans les autres, 
cette piéce était insérée dans une piéce plus grande qui était la veéri- 
table salle 4 manger batie par l’architecte (Charpentier ed., p. 26). 
Huysmans also described Verlaine’s innovation, when he inverted 
the parts of the sonnet, by a reference to Japanese pottery: 

Il [Verlaine] avait tenté de rajeunir les poémes 4 forme fixe: le 
sonnet qu’il retournait, la queue en | '1ir, de méme que certains poissons 
japonais en terre polychrome qui posent sur leur socle, les ouies en 
bas (ibid. p. 246). 

In Maupassant’s story Mouche, 1890, he also sought to interpret 
nature by a comparison with a page from a Japanese album, as 
Goncourt had done.”* 

In addition to this list of examples, a few Japanese similes will 
be found in Marcel Proust. In Le Cété de Guermantes, Proust 
compared an apple orchard by the seaside with the blossoms on a 
Japanese screen.2* Then in A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs 
Proust describes sunset effects by comparison with Japanese 
prints,?* and in Sodom et Gomorrhe, apple trees remind him again 
of these prints and their backgrounds.** 

™ Published in L’Inutile Beauté, Conard ed., p. 100: “Ah! la belle, 
calme, variée, et puante riviére pleine de mirage et d’immondices. Je I’ai 
tant aimée, je crois, parce qu’elle m’a donné, me semble-t-il, le sens de la 
vie. Ah! les promenades le long des berges fleuries, mes amis les grenouilles 
qui révaient, le ventre au frais, sur une feuille de nénuphar, et les lis d’eau 
coquet et fréles, au milieu des grandes herbes fines qui m’ouvraient soudain, 
derriére un saule, un feuillet d’album japonais quand le martin-pécheur 
fuyait devant moi comme une flamme bleue.” 

“Vol. I, p. 192: “En Normandie, par exemple, chez son pére, dit-elle 
en désignant le duc de Chatellerault, qui a de magnifiques pommiers au 
bord de la mer, comme sur un paravent japonais, ils ne sont vraiment 
roses qu’aprés le 20 mai.” 

*Vol. II, p. 07: “Une fois c’était une exposition d’estampes japonaises: 
a cété de la mince découpure de soleil rouge et rond comme la lune, un 
nuage jaune paraissait un lac contre lequel des glaives noirs se profilaient 
ainsi que les arbres de sa rive, une barre d’un rose tendre, que je n’avais 
revu depuis ma premiére boite de couleurs s’enflait comme un fleuve, sur 
les deux rives duquel des bateaux semblaient attendre 4 ce qu’on vint les 
tirer pour les mettre 4 flot.” 

“Vol. II, p. 211: “lhorizon lointain de la mer fournissait aux pommiers 
comme un arriére-plan d’estampe japonaise.” 
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Perhaps one may conclude, therefore, even from this meagre 
list of Japanese similes, that the discovery and appreciation of 
Japanese art in Paris was not without a certain influence upon 
French prose.?° 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


*= Cf. W. L. Schwartz, “L’Influence de la poésie japonaise sur la poésie 
francaise contemporaine,” R.L.C., Oct., 1926, pp. 654-72. 
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